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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
soodive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
ew. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Sesthern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & OCO., 


Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, r Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue READER, 

receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 
Brothers, 175, Mount Madras, will re Tr names 
of Subscribers on account of THz READER. ual Sub- 


scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





ABCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Patron—-H.R.H. Tue Prince or Waxes, K.G. 

President—The Most Hon, the Marquis Campen, K.G. 


The ANNUAL MEETING for 1864 will be held at 
Warwick, July 26 to August 2, under the Presidency of 
Lord Leen, Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Warwick. 


PROGRAMMES may now be obtained here daily. 


A Museum or Antiquities, Works of Art, &c., will be 
formed; and Excursions will be made to objects of Archso- 
logical interest in the neighbourhood of Warwick. 


THOMAS PURNELL, Secretary. 


Office of the Institute, 1, Burlington Gardens, W. 
June 24, 1864, 





RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 


J MENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL MEET- 
ING of the Association will be held, under the Presidency of 
Sir C. LYELL, F.RB.S., &., at BATH, commencing on Wed- 
nesday, September 14. Notices of Papers proposed to be 
read at the Meeting should be sent to the Local Secretaries 
at Bath (C. Moore, Esq., C. E. Davis, Esq., Rev. H. H. Win- 
— OF 6 the Assistant General Secretary, G. Griffith, 

sd., ord. 

On and after August 15, until Maptember 9, Life Members 
who intend to be present at the Meeting may receive their 
Tickets by applying to the General Treasurer, and returning 
to him their Life Members’ invitation circular; Annual Sub- 
scribers who wish to receive their Tickets must return their 
invitation circular, with £1 enclosed to the General Treasurer 
1, . Spottiswoode, Esq., 50, Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W.). 

e Executive Committee at Bath will elect New Members 
and Associates on the following conditions :— 


I. New Life Members for a composition of £10, which 
entitles them to receive gratuitously the Reports of the 
Association which may be published after the date of 


ent. 

TL. New Annual Subscribers for a payment of £2 for 
the first year, These receive gratuitously the Reports for 
the year of their admission, and for every following year in 
which they continue to pay a subscription of £1, without 
intermission, 

III. Associates for this Meeting only for a payment of £1. 
They are entitled to receive the Report of the Meeting at 
two-thirds of the Publication Price. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as Gentle- 
men, and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Ladies only) may 
be obtained by Members, on perme of £1. 

After September 9, perso application for Tickets must 
be made at the Reception Room (the Pump Room), Bath, 
which will be opened on Monday, ae 12. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information about 
the local arrangements are requested to communicate with 
the Local Secretaries at Bath. 





OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


EXTENSION OF TIME. 


250 PRIZE ESSAY on the VIVISECTION of ANIMALS. 
PROPOSITIONS :— 


I, Is 1r NECESSARY or justifiable for the purpose of giving 
DEXTERITY TO THE OPERATOR? 

Il. Is rv Necessary or justifiable for the GENERAL PURPOSES 
of scrence, and if so, under what limitations 


Tue ComMMITTEE OF THE Royal Society FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS Offer a Premium of £50 for 
Best Essay on the above propositions ; such Essay to be, 

in the opinion of the judges, sound, conclusive, and con- 
evidence and argument. 





Yncing. MPETITORS to deliver 
their MS., with name, under seal, to the undersigned, on or 
before the 1st of November, 1864 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


Roya Socrery ror THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS, 12, Patt MALL, 8.W 


HYPROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HER 
close to the Railway cee tie 


eating (Propeetar ot the Ryadropat hic Establishment, Prise 
New Barnet, edimfrted br tne Mestical Profession to be one 








OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—At a 


GENERAL AssemB_y of the Academicians held on Wed- 
nesday, the 20th inst., Painre H. CaLpreron, FREDERICK 
LeicuTon, and Epwarp B, Srerxens, Esqs., were elected 


Associates, 
JOHN PHILIP KNIGHT, R. A., Secretary. 





WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, the 30th Iver. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. — The 
Exhibition of the Roya Acade is min the Day 
from 8 till 7. Admission, One Shilling ; “Batalo e, One 
Shilling. In the Evening from half-past 7 till half-past 10. 
Admission, Sixpence; Catalogue, Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





[HE EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS 


OF MULREADY, at the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM will be CLOSED on the 30th JULY next. 


By Order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, 





Me. HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 

196, PICCADILLY.—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 
from the Vineyards,’ “The River Yonne,” &c. Admission 
One Shilling. 





OLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 


“London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales,” and “The Afterglow in 
Egypt,” together with Robert B. Martinean’s Picture, “* The 
Last Day in the Old Home” are now ON VIEW, atthe NEW 
GALLERY, 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from Nine 
in the ey Ten at Night. Admission during the day 
from Nine till Seven, One Shilling; and in the evening from 
Seven till Ten, Sixpence. 





HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. —The 

TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open from 10 till 6, at the 
Gallery, 48, Pall Mall, Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 





ALEXANDRA PARK, WOOD GREEN. 


Great Northern Railway. 
GREAT DOG SHOW. 
July, 30, August 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
Admission, One Shilling each Day; Children, Sixpence. 


;}MPEROR LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
78, Cannon Street West, anp Queen Srreet, Lonpor, 





Seventy per cent, of the profits given to the assured. 

Policies made payable during the lifetime of the assured, 
without extra premium, 

Claims paid to the policy-holder within Fourteen days 
after satisfactory proof of death. 

Doubtful lives assured on equitable terms. 

A Bonus of 22 to 48 per cent. on the premiums previous] 
paid, declared June 9th, 1864. Loans granted on real and 
approved security. Fire Insurance effected promptly. Esti- 
— of rates given on any description of property without 
charge. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms forwarded on applica- 


tion to 
EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun., Sec. 





ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COM- 


MERCIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 18, King 
William Street, City. 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May last, 


a Reversio Bonus of over £62,000 was cqpecereise to the 
Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed............ £410,000 
The Annual Income is over .................. £70,000 
The Claims by Death paid exceed ......... £310,000 
Bonuses declared... 0.00.00... cccccccccceeeeseeeeee £145,000 


Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted, 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, 
Life and Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on 


Personal Security. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10, MooraaTe Street, Lonpon :—Drrecrors: Chairman 
HARLES HARWOOD, Esq., F.S.A., Judge of the 
Comuty Cort of Kent, and Recorder of ws .—De- 
Eeigtion of Life Aseuranoe, Annual tncome, 25007 isa 
on 0 e ce.—Ann come, 000, 
Reserved Fund exceeds Half a Million. _ 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 





}{EBCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94. Caw STREET. 
Lonpon, E.C._NON-TARIFF TIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Prospec 8. 


Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary. 


HOW TO SEE SCOTLAND : a Fortnight 
Shop ce When i> Penok Pin be et ge 
excellent Map, now ready, price Is.; by post, 1s. 2d. — 


Joun Campen Horrex, Piccadilly, London, W. 








THE FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFIT UP TO THE 
20ra NOVEMBER, 1882. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION, Gracecuurcn Street, Lonpon, 
Established December, 1835. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 


LIABILITY. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Tes. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., M.P. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Freeman ; 
Henry White tle, Esq. Charles Gilpin en tie. 
Thomas Chambers, Esq., Q.C. Charles Reed, E . ¥.8.A. 


Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Charles Whetham, Esq. 


MepiIcaL OFFICERS. 
Thomas Hodgkin, Esq.,M.D.| John Gay, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
ConsuLTInG ACTUARY. 
Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
Amount of profit of the five years ending 20th 


Joseph Fell Christy, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. 


November, 1862 _... ee oe is .. £581,965 8 4 
Making the total profit divided —. £1,227,258 5 3 


INSTANCES OF REDUCTIONS IN PREMIUMS. 





Premium. |, "0° 


Date of Policy. | Age cE 
: . aa payable. 


Reduction 
per cent 




















£ &s. da. | & a. d. 
October ..... 1836 | 49 1,000 | 4811 8 0 710) 99 
March......... 1840 | 48 200 810 4 119 4] 77 
January ...... 1839 | 36 1,000 | 2910 0 | 1012 8! 64 
December...1850 58 2,000 | 126 0 0 64 6 8 49 
January ...... 1852 | 35 500 | 1411 8 9 2 8| S874 
anuary ...... 1859 | 49 3,000 | 132 0 0 | 98 710} 2s 





THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW INSTANCES WHEREIN THE 
PREMIUMS HAVE BECOME EXTINCT, AND ANNUITIES FOR 
THE NEXT FIVE YEARS GRANTED IN ADDITION, 























: Sum Premium | Annuity 
Date of Policy. | Age. Assured. now payable. 
extinct. 

| £ £s. da. 2s. d, 

April ......... 1836 | 54 1,000 p20 0 8 38 

August ...... 1s | 56 500 29 8 4 913 

August ..... 1837 60 2,000 15 34 /] % 68 

March.........1842 61 500 3219 2 117 4 
Amount of claims paid ... £1,453,608 6 10 
Gross annual income 378,337 17 10 
Accumulated fund 2,303,056 14 9 


Members whose premiums fall due on the lst July are 
reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days 
from that date. 

The Prospectus and every information may be had on 


application. 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


une 23, 1864. 
MNHE GENERAL PROVIDENT AND 
CONFIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrices :—14, New King Street, Covent Garden, London, 


DIRECTORS, 

The ies Honourable Lord Henry Gordon, Chairman, 

All kinds of Assurance and Annuity business transacted by 
this Company. 70 per cent. of the profits divided amongst 
the Insurers every fifth year. 

Policies able during the lifetime of Insurer. 

SICK POLICIES guaranteeing from 5s. to £5 per week 
during Sickness. 

Prospectuses forwarded to any address, and all communi- 
cations will receive prompt attention on being addressed to 

G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, Manager. 


Active Agents Wanted. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railway or Road. 








Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres, 


Catacomb oe ie = ies “s £8 8s, 0d. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins £7 7s. 0d 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10 10s. Od- 
Ditto Private Grave w S £2 15s. Od- 


Interment in Family Grave no charge for 
Ground) és @ om £2 2s, 0d. 


Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 Ils, 0d, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


(JREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Company undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, by RAILWAY or ROAD, at Fixed 


Worxine May’s Funerar, Complete . £1. lds. 0d, 


Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 16s. and upwards. 


gMOREyARE oso Concer 3 Ear arg Ly 
ORK AD. ING 8 or e .#) 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 


Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


ONEY, without the Expense Ft Life 
PERSONAL ADVANGE COMPANY “Thimited) advance 








8, from 
LOAN is Sty, Te rersign , : upon 
ent Ww. °° ; Saturdays 9 to 
Forms gratis.—P, 5 WARVEY. & . > 
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ALBEMARLE Srrever, July, 1864. 
MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, COXXXI. 
I. WORDS AND PLACES. 
Il. LUDWIG UHLAND. 
III. FREE THINKING: ITS HISTORY AND TEN- 
DENCIES. 


IV. THE CIRCASSIAN EXODUS. 
V. LACORDATRE. 
VI. CHRISTIAN ART. 
VII. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
VIII. TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND, 
IX, THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


II, 


M. GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS on 


CHRISTIANITY and the RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS 
ofthe DAY. Post 8vo. 


III, 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT for 1864. 8vo., Is, 6d, 
IV. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 


TRAVELLERS in IRELAND, Maps, Post 8vo., 12s. 


Vv. 
LIEUT.-GEN. MANSFIELD on the 


INTRODUCTION ofa GOLD CURRENCY for INDIA. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


VI. 
Mr. BASS on STREET MUSIC in 


the METROPOLIS. Post 8vo., 2s. 
Vil, 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH on the 


nee reget of the FRANCHISE, Third Edition, 
0., 1s, 
VITI. 


M. MOUHOT’S TRAVELS in SIAM, 


CAMBODIA, and LAOS, 1858-60. With 80 Illustrations. 
Two Volumes, 8vo., 32s. 


IX. 
Mr. BABBAGE’S REMARKS on 


STREET NUISANCES, 8vo., Is. 


 & 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 


DuItHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. Map. Post 


XI. 


The PEOPLE’S EDITION of the 


PRINCE CONSORT’S SPEECHES and ADDRESSES. 
Portrait. Foap, 8vo., 1s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day, in 8vo., price One Shilling, 


The TRUTH of the BIBLE UPHELD; 


Or, TRUTH versus SCIENCE. 
“My Visit to the Sun.” 
DEDICATED TO THE SAVANs OF ENGLAND, 

By LAWRENCE 8. BENSON, or Sourn Carouina. 


London: Saunpers, Ortey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 


By 


Shortly will be published, 


THE CAIRN GORM MOUNTAINS. 


JOHN HILL 


BURTON, 


Author of “The Book Hunter,” &c. 


In crown 8yo., with a Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 


W. BLACKWOOD anv SONS, 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Aggregate Sale, 26,000. 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Two ILLUSTRATIONS IN EACH VOLUME, 


QUITS. By the Author of “The Initials,” and 
“At Odds.” 6s. 

EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Wood. 6s. 

NED LOCKSLEY, the ETONIAN. 6s. 

THE CHANNINGS. By Author of “‘ East Lynne.” 
63 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 6s. 


ums. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By Mrs. 

oop. 68. 

oe nt arama By Author of “Quits” and “At 
.” 68. 


RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


MR. AnD MRS. 8. C. HALL’S 
HAND-BOOKS FOR IRELAND. 


A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. Illustrated. Price 8s. 
DUBLIN and WICKLOW. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NORTH AND GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. Illus- 
trated. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE WEST AND CONNAMARA. Illustrated. 
Price 2s, 6d, 








BY THE SAME AUTHORS, 
SOUTH WALES, THE WYE, AND THE COAST. 
Illustrated. Price 2is. 
THE THAMES. Illustrated. Price lis. 


London: Virtve Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





Crown 8vo., price -ls., post free, 


The HISTORY of JESUS a FACT, 


not a Fiction. In response to M. Renan’s “Vie de 
Jésus.” By J. A. Gace. 

** The gifted writer of this work does not so much reply to 
M. Renan’s book as call attention to the Biblical facts too 
much overlooked, so that his treatise is equally for times 
present and times to come.’’—Christian World. 

** Within a limited compass Mr. Gage has thoroughly ex- 
posed the absurdities of the author.’’—Christian Witness. 


London: H. J. Trestpper, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C, 








Ready, Second Thousand, 12mo., cloth, elegant, 
price 4s, 6d., 


The FATHERS, HISTORIANS, and 


WRITERS OF THE CHURCH. Literally Translated. 
Being Extracts from the Works of Suuricirus Severus, 
Evsesivus, Acts OF THE AposTLes, SOCRATES, THEODORET, 
Sozomen, Minovtivus Feuix, Sr. Cyprian, Lactantivs, 
Sr. Amprose, St. Aveustine, St. JEROME, TERTULLIAN, 
Sr. Evcuerivs, SAauivan, Sr. ‘BERNARD, Sr. Corysostom 
Sr. Bast. THe Great, St, Garcory NazIaANzEN, an 
Sr. Grecory or Nyssa. 

** A useful Manual for those who would attain to a general 

acquaintance with the early Christian writers.” —Atheneum. 


Dublin: W. B. Ke.uy, 8, Grafton Street. 


London: Burys and Lampert, 17, Portman Street, Portman 
er and Smmpxin, MarsHa.t, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Jourt. 





Now ready, in Svo., with Eight Maps and Panorama of 
Summits, price 7s. 6d., cloth, or with an INTRODUCTION on 
Alpine Travelling in general, and on the Geology of the 
Alps, 8s. 6d., the firraopvcriox separately, price Is., 


GUIDE to the CENTRAL ALPS, 


including the Bernese Oberland, and all Switzerland 
excepting the neighbourhood of Monte Rosa and the 
Great St. Bernard; with Lom and the adjoining 
portion of Tyrol. By Jonn Bauu, M.R.LA., &c., late Pre- 
sident of the Alpine Club. 


By the same Author, price 7s. 6d., 
GUIDE TO THE WESTERN ALPS. 


London: Lonemayx, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY DR. M. F. MAURY. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo., with Two Plates, price 2s. 6d., 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPY FOR 


SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. By M. F. 
Maury, LL.D., Commander in the Navy ofthe Con- 
federate States of America; Author of “* The Physical 
Geography of the Sea,” &c. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. ; per post, 3s. 8d., 


WORDS OF ADVICE TO YOUNG 


NAVAL OFFICERS~ By E. A. Ineuerrecp, F.R.S., 
yepeaes Royal Navy, Author of “‘ Summer Search for Sir 
John Franklin,” ‘*‘ New Theory of the Source of Terres- 
trial Magnetism,” “ Maritime Warfare.” 
Wess and Hoyt, 9, Castle Street, Liverpool, 
London: Loneman & Co,; Simpxin, Marswart, & Co.; 
Hov.tstTon and Wrieut; E,Sranrorp; W. ALLAN & Co, 





Just published, beautifully printed on toned paper, in 
One Volume, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


THOUGHTS ON THE ETERNAL: 


Sermons preached in Christ Church, Moss Side, Man- 
chester. By the Rev. Cosmo R. Gorpon, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
F.S.A., Scot. Dedicated by permission to His Grace the 
Duke of Argyll, K.T. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Manchester: Parmer and Howe. 





Now ready, complete in One Volume, 8vo., price 16s., 
Reprinted from the Second Edition, 


EDITED BY THE LATE J, MOORE NELIGAN, M.D., 


CLINICAL LECTURES ON THE 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. By the late Roperr J. 
Graves, M.D., F.R.S. To which is prefixed a Criticism 
by Professor Trovssean of Paris. 

Dublin: Fannin & Co., Grafton Street. 

London: Loneman & Co.; Stmpxix, MarsHaryi, & Co, 





Just published, Fifth Edition, post 8vo., pp. 945. with 
ifty-Seven Wood Engravings, price 12s. 6d., 


THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


By Fieerwoop Cuurcuitt, M.D., Professor of Midwife 
and esof Women and Children to the King an 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ire ’ 
Dublin: Fannin & Co., Grafton Street. 
London: Loneman & Co.; Simpxin, Marsuaty, & Co. 





Preparing for publication, a New Edition, being the 5th 
corrected and greatly improved of ms . 


THE 


Principles of Political Economy. 
By J. R. McCv.xocu, Esq. 
Messrs. Biack, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, 8vo., pp. 32, stitched, price 1s., 


A Discussion against Hero-Making 
yw Fg , delivered in South Place Finsbury, 


Mth, 1864. By Francis W. N > 
Request, with 4 ents. beh a pea by 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, post 8vo., pp. 320, cloth, price 7s, 6d., 


Force and Matter. By Dr. Louis 


Bucuyer. Edited from the Eighth tion of “ Kraft 
Geol” by 3. Pantansee Onntetee FA ee, Pat 


“ The work is valuable on account of its close and ] 

reasoning, and the ‘ound and, many cases 

views taken of the i Cen doeee : 
London: Triisygr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








Price 1s., 


Queritur; or, The Sanskrit 


LANGUAGE AS THE 
SCIEN a 4 gong OF LINGUISTIC 


CE oO! School in that 
Field—are they not overvalued? By T. Hewirr hey, MA. 
F.R.S., Professor of e Grammar, University 

. London: Nurr & Co. 
condemned a writer Review 
wha? abso says, “We not pode . This, 


WITH 


This day, in Two Volumes, post 8yvo., 24s., 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ALABAMA” 


THE “SUMTER.” 


From the PRIVATE JOURNALS, &., of CAPTAIN SEMMES, 6.8.N., 
AND OTHER OFFICERS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS, CORRESPONDENCE, &e. 





LONDON: 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO, 66, BROOK 


STREET, W. 





THE HISTORY OF 


THE COTTON FAMINE. 


Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo., 18s., 


THE COTTON FAMINE. 


From the Fall of Sumter to the Passing of the Public Works Act. 


By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 











90 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, BROOK STREET, W. 
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To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 


THE READER. 
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THE SYNODICAL JUDGMENT. 


NY one in this country may pronounce 
and publish any opinion he may have 
formed respecting any book. He may use 
very strong language. He may say that 
the author’s doctrines are unsound, untrue, 
foolish, dangerous, or contrary to the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures or the standards of the 
Church. It is involved in our notion of 
freedom of opinion that every individual 
should have perfect liberty thus to put his 
own black mark upon any book in circulation. 
Nay, more, it is lawful for any number of 
individuals in combination to express their 
conjunct disapprobation of any book. The 
Geological Society might sit in judgment 
upon a new publication—say some publica- 
tion by the Bishop of Oxford—and might 
pronounce its geology to be erroneous, un- 
worthy of trust, or childish and contemptible. 
The Bishop would have no legal redress 
against such a judgment, however far it 
might sink him in public esteem, Liberty 
of opinion would be of little use unless any 
number of individuals, holding the same 
opinion in common, might put it forth with 
the sanction, and under the seal, of their 
joint agreement. Very little is done in this 
way in Britain—partly because such intel- 
lectual associations as exist among us are 
not sufficiently agreed as to what is truth in 
their respective departments ; y because, 
where they are so agreed, the exertion of 
their common authority does not seem worth 
while. On the whole, our rule is that who- 
ever thinks anything may publish it, and 
whoever thinks the contra may say it as 
pobiiety. But the power of combined con- 
emnation of any opinion, or set of opinions, 
nevertheless exists. The logists of the 
country, or the chemists of the country, or 
on piraologiais of the country, may, if 
oose, sit upon a book synodicall 
psf condemn it aynodically, a 





At first sight, therefore, it might seem all 
right and proper that the clergy of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury assembled in Convoca- 
tion should have pronounced, by a majority, 
the following Deleaal upon the volume 
entitled Essays and Reviews :— 

“That, this Convocation having appointed com- 
mittees of the Upper and Lower Houses to examine 
and report on the book entitled Essays and Re- 
views, and the committees having severally re- 
ported thereon, this Convocation does hereby 
synodically condemn such book, as contaiming 
teachings cont to the doctrines received by 
the United Church of England and Ireland in 
common with the whole Catholic Church.” 


At first sight, we say, all this might seem 
quite right and | i ae But there are certain 
peculiarities in the case which put a different 
colour on this ‘‘ synodical judgment” from 
that which would be worn by a synodical 
judgment of any ordinary conclaye of 
savans, thinkers, or debaters, on any work 
they might take it into their heads to exa- 
mine and criticize. These peculiarities were 
well brought out in the debate in the House 
of Lords led by Lord Houghton on Friday 
week, and especially in the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s sarcastic speech on that occasion. 

First, if we take the supposition that the 
judgment of Convocation in this instance was 
merely the judgment of a certain number of 
the Bishops and minor clergy of England 
casually assembled, as it might be in a con- 
venient debating society, then, even on this 
supposition, the procedure adopted was, ac- 
cording to the Lord Chancellor, highly rash 
and inadvisable. Addressing the clergy on 
the supposition that they rested their gnis- 
ment merely on this basis, the Lord Chan- 
cellor said :— 

‘*‘ With regard to your meeting among yourselves 
as a debating club, expressing your opinion 
whether this or that law is a good or a bad one, 
even that is not a very small nor is it a very 
proper thing, because you may thereby involve 
yourselves in circumstances of great peril. Let 
me bring before you the predicament in which any 
individual member of the Episcopal bench may 
stand. You, the Upper House, come to a parti- 
cular determination. But suppose the author of 
one of these essays is presented to a living or any 
other piece of ecclesiastical preferment, and sup- 
pose that one of the Bishops who has been a party 
to these proceedings is called upon to institute. 
The Bishop will naturally say, ‘ How can I insti- 
tute a man whose work I have joined in condemn- 
ing?’ But, in declining to institute, the Bishop 
might possibly become liable to a Premunire, or 
be involved in the consequences of another hard 
word, a duplex querela. I call upon the Bishops 
to pause before they place themselves in such a 
position—to pause for their own sakes.” 


This is a very serious appeal by the Lord 
Chancellor to the Bishops, even on the sup- 
position that their judgment on the Essays 
and Reviews was meant as nothing more than 
an expression of their collective opinions. 
Seeing that they, or some one of them, may 
be called on to institute one of the Essayists 
and Reviewers to a benefice, was it seemly, 
the Lord Chancellor asks—was it prudent for 
their own sakes—to issue such a denuncia- 
tion of the book as they have issued? ‘To 
this, however, the Bishops may very well 
reply that they are prepared to run the risk, 
and that it will be time enough to consider 
how they may reconcile their condemnation 
of the volume of Essays and Reviews with 
a proper course of conduct on an application 
from one of the authors for institution to a 
benefice when the occasion arises. 

But the Lord Chancellor points out a more 
oe peculiarity in the position of the 

ishops and Clergy in Convocation. This is 
not a mere collective expression of opinion 
on a book by acertain number of the Bishops 
and Clergy of England, analogous to such a 
round-robin manifesto against heterodoxy as 
that which, we learn from Dr. Daubeny’s 
letter to the Times, has just been got up by 
a number of the scientific men of Great 
Britain ; it is a formal act of Convocation. 
Now the question arises whether, in resort- 
ing to this act, Convocation has not 
beyond its constitutional rights, been guilty 
of a usurpation of the ecclesiastical supremacy 
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of the Crown, and so rendered itself liable 
to those severe penalties—a fine, it might 
be, of £30,000 from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury alone, besides the haul of minor 
fines from all the other Bishops, dignitaries, 
and parish-clergymen—which are involved in 
that terribly mysterious thing a Premunire. 
By the law of England, according to the 
Lord Chancellor, all ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
is exercised in these three ways, and these 
only—first, by the diocesan of the diocese in 
which the person cited for an ecclesiastical 
offence lives; secondly, by the Archbishop, 
acting as a court of appeal; and, thirdly, by 
the Crown, as the supreme and final authority. 
For the body called Convocation to interpose 
itself at any stage in a manner implying 
jurisdiction is illegal and punishable. Does 
this synodical judgment on Essays and Re- 
views amount, then, to such an illegal as- 
sumption of powers? ‘The leaders of Con- 
vocation had tried to be secure on this 
point before proceeding. They had desired 
to have the opinion of the lawrofficers 
of the Crown; and, failing to obtain that, 
they had fortified themselves by an opinion 
of Sir Hugh Cairns and Mr. Rolt to the 
effect that ‘‘ the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury is not estopped by the 25th 
Henry VIII., cap. 19, or any other statute, 
from expressing, by resolution or otherwise, 
their condemnation or disapprobation of a 
book, although no special royal license is 
given for the purpose.” It is not clear from 
the Lord Chancellor’s speech that. he agrees 
with this opinion of Sir Hugh Cairns and 
Mr. Rolt. On the contrary, it seems as if he 
disagreed with it. At all events, he seems 
to find in the actual proceedings of Conyoca- 
tion sufficient matter on which to fasten all 
the penalties of a Premunire, if the Govern- 
ment chose to be peremptory. If proof were 
wanting that Convocation proceeded in the 
= of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in what 
they did, it might be furnished by the Bishop 
of Oxford’s own words in explanation and 
defence. In the course of his speech, his 
Lordship said :— 

“ My Lords, I must say, with the most reverend 
prelate, that I consider this to be one of those 
peculiar cases in the history of the Church which 
call for unusual remedies to redress the evil. 
What was it that was before us? My noble friend 
(Lord Houghton) has said that there was an 
attempt to repress the liberty of thought. For 
one, I utterly disayow any such desire. I do not 
believe that people can be kept to a right belief 
by any such means. No one can go further than 
I do in saying, “ Let argument be met by argu- 
ment, learning confronted by learning, and the 
right shall prevail.”” But was that our question ? 
Our question was this :—Men bound by the most 
solemn ee that man can possibly take to 
teach according to the particular line of doctrine 
laid down by the Church as the condition of their 
holding the ministry—these men, in the judgment 
of this bench, taught publicly, and in virtue of 
that sacred office, the opposite to that which they 
had undertaken to teach. Our action was for 
the maintenance of truth and to hold to engage- 
ments, and it was not to put down opinion. We 
had to deal with this question,—Shall the Church 
of England see these false doctrines stated by 


those who hold her ministry, and shall we, her 


highest ministers, having, under our Queen, the 
opportunity of, for the ministry of that Church, 
disavowing these errors—shall we timorously hold 
our tongues because, if we speak, we may be subject 
to ribald reproach; or shall we, in the name of 
the Church of England, clear that ministry from 
being supposed to be af liberty to declare one 
thing as the condition of taking it, and then to 
. another as the habit of its exercise? It was 
not, my Lords, to put down opinion; it was to 
prevent men breaking their solemn obligations 
that this step was taken.” 


Here is certainly a claim for the Synodical 
judgment—an a of the nature of its 
purpose—upon which it might be possible 
to base an argument that it was a aeaauetion 
of power that does not belong to Convocation. 
It is for the Crown—i.e., for the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council—to declare, 
in the last resort, whether certain opinions 
taught by a cler are or are not 
consistent with his solemn obligations as 
a member of the Church of England; and, 
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if this authority decides tnat the opinions of 
any one of the Essayists and Reviewers are 
not inconsistent with the standards of the 
English Church, then that Essayist and 
Reviewer is as legally a member of the 
Church of England as the a of Oxford. 
What is permissible to an English clergyman 
in the way of opinion consistently with his 
solemn engagements it is for the Crown, 
ag om the Privy Council, to determine. 
But does not the Bishop of Oxford set up 
Convocation as entitled not only to a parallel 
right of determining what is orthodoxy, but 
even to a right of fulminating throughout 
England a decision on this subject directly in 
the teeth of a decision of the Privy Council ? 
The words above quoted seem to imply this. 
It is not as a mere expression of conjoint 
clerical opinion that the Bishop cares for the 
Synodical judgment ; it isas a solemn official 
condemnation of certain men as unfaithful to 
their obligations whom the Law of the Land, 
as far as it has yet been appealed to, declares 
to be quite as faithful to their obligations as 
the Bishop of Oxford himself. Is not this a 
usurpation of jurisdiction ? 

It is not, apparently, because there might 
not be good ground for Government action 
against Convocation for their Synodical 
judgment that such action is not taken, but 
Seameie it is not thought worth while. 
‘‘There are three modes,” said the Lord 
Chancellor, caustically, ‘‘of dealing with 
Convocation when it is permitted to come 
into action and transact real business. The 
first is, while they are harmlessly busy, to 
take no notice of their proceedings; the 
second is, when they seem likely to get into 
mischief, to prorogue and put an end to their 
proceedings ; the third, when they have done 
something clearly beyond their powers, is to 
bring them before a court of justice and 
punish them.” Evidently, for the present, 
and so far as things have yet gone, the Lord 
Chancellor thinks that Convocation may be 
dealt with-in the first mode—i.e., merely let 
alone. He thinks so the rather because, on 
examining the Synodical judgment, he finds 
in it nothing about which any person of 
sense need concern himself in the least. 
‘* Assuming,” he says, ‘‘that the report of 
the judgment which I have read is a correct 
one, I am happy to tell your Lordships that 
what is called a Synodical judgment is simply 
a series of well-lubricated terms—a sentence 
so oily and so saponaceous that no one could 
grasp it. Like an eel, it slips through your 

ngers—it is simply nothing; and I am glad 
to tell my noble friend (Lord Houghton) that 
it is literally no sentence at all.” It is 
partly, the Lord Chancellor hints, owing to 
this happy nothingness of the Synodical 
judgment in itself, after all the fuss made 
about it, that those concerned in passing it 
may be allowed to escape. 

Perhaps the Lord Chancellor, in his sneering 
and contemptuous speech—a speech which in 
itself is one of the signs of the times—treated 
the real matter too lightly. Apart, indeed, 
from the constitutional ground, we see no 
reason why Convocation should not issue 
synodical judgments on all sorts of books 
and on all sorts of topics. If such judgments 
were frequent enough—if Convocation were to 
sit upon wy important book, whether by 
clergyman or layman, as it is published, and 
to issue an approval or condemnation of 
the same—it would be employment for 
Convocation; and, with a view to a certain 
result, there are many enemies of the Church 
who would see such busy activity with 
malicious pleasure. But, so long as Con- 
vocation does not sit on all books as they 
come out—on Darwin’s Origin of Species, on 
Browning’s Dramatis Persona, &c., &c.—but 
selects, as in this case, one particular book, 
and once in a hundred years or so pronounces 
a condemnation, npantone is more serious 
and mischievous. vocation does, in the 
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interests of ‘‘ the liberty of literature ”’ that 
he brought the matter before the House of 
Lords. Are we to have an Index Expurga- 
torius in this country? Acting on Czsar’s 
principle that ‘‘ nothing pleased him better 
than that his adversaries should act in their 
way, while he acted in his,” there are many 
of the class called liberals who would be 
delighted to see such an Index Ex 
torius established by the clergy an 

after batch of books inserted in it. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GALLENGA’S DENMARK. 


The Invasion of Denmark in 1864. By A. Gal- 
lenga. Two Volumes. (Bentley.) 
‘* \HERE she is—the great engine; she 
never sleeps. She has her ambas- 
sadors in every quarter of the world, her 
couriers upon every road. Her officers march 
along with armies, and her envoys walk into 
statesmen’s cabinets: they are ubiquitous. 
Yonder journal has an agent at this minute 
giving bribes at Madrid, and another in- 
specting the price of potatoes at Covent 
en.” Even this animated panegyric of 
Mr. George Warrington’s does not exhaust 
the subject. It might have been added that 
not merely is the Press ubiquitous herself, 
but she goes a long way towards con- 
ferring that attribute upon her ministers. 
Modo Thebis, modo ponit Athenis; she de- 
spatches the same correspondent over half the 
world; and whosoever accepts the mission of 
purveying foreign news as a definite profes- 
sion must hold himself as ready as a Jesuit 
to proceed to any climate where his services 
may be required. It seems only yesterday 
that Signor Gallenga was the valued corre- 
spondent of the Times at Turin. All at once 
the metropolis of regenerated Italy knew him 
no more, and, as if by some sudden effort of 
ventriloquism, his voice reached us from the 
prairies of the North-western States. While 
we were yet indulging the hope that he would 
settle at New York, and that American affairs 
would consequently cease to be systematically 
misrepresented to a large portion of the 
English public, we recognised him in the 
accomplished, intelligent gentleman who has 
now for several months been the interpreter 
of Danish public feeling to this country. 
Reflecting so much of Scandinavian opinion, 
these letters have naturally obtained a wide 
popularity among readers previously biassed 
in the same direction. The circumstance 
undoubtedly confers a peculiar value upon 
them, as indexes to the prevalent condition 
of public sentiment. is is hardly com- 
atible with a character for impartiality. 
ignor Gallenga’s mind is evidently not of 
the judicial order; and, were this otherwise, 
the antipathy to the Tedeschi, so natural on 
the banks of the Adige, accompanies him 
unseasonably to the borders of the Schlei. 
It is true that there is much to stimulate 
disdain and indignation in the spectacle of 
the very bayonets which have ruthlessly 
striven to crush the principle of nationality 
in Venetia von ow in its support in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. The more, however, we may 
be disposed to sympathize with Signor Gal- 
lenga’s feelings on this point, the greater 
must be our amusement at seeing him falling 
into the same inconsistency. He identifies 
himself so thoroughly with the Danes as to 
treat the patriotic aspirations of the Schles- 
wig-Holsteiners in exactly the same spirit 
as that in which the Austrian garrison treats 
the feelings of the Venetians. He actually 
goes so far as to call the South-Schleswigers 
traitors, omitting to point out in what respect 
their conduct contrasts with that of the 
Italian subjects of Austria, except in mode- 
ration. He is a hot isan, the more 
likely to mislead from being on the side of 
itself best calculated to enlist our sympathies. 
Hence we have no hesitation in preferring 
Mr. Dicey as an authority wherever his 
views clash with those of Signor Gallenga. 
The same partisanship vitiates his judgments 
on military matters: his opinion of the 
strength and ability of the Danes was far too 





high ; and, read by the light of actual occur- 
rences, his speculations are apt to appear 
the rough shapings of prepossession out of 
very imperfect data. With all these draw- 
backs, the work possesses all the merits 
which Signor Gallenga’s name would have 
led us to anticipate. It is a graphic and 
masculine narrative, glowing with the irra- 
diation of warm feeling. Vivid bits like this 
are of frequent occurrence :— 


In the midst of all this magic drama of the 
retreat from the Dannewerk occasional flashes of 
comic incident—the little bit of broad farce— 
were not wanting. The oddity of the head gear, 
the variety of skull caps, hoods, wrappers, and 
blankets, with which every man strove to shelter 
himself from the wintry blast, according as his 
fancy suggested or his means afforded, gave the 
whole train a quaint ludicrous appearance. The 
few men who lay exhausted in the waggons, 
swathed and muffled, were covered with the thick 
falling flakes till they looked like statues or 
“snow men,” and altogether there was something 
so ghastly and unreal in the whole mass of men 
and things that, in the state of my imagination at 
the time, disturbed by long unrest, I jumbled 
together the present with a distant past, and the 
whole scene made me at times fancy I was moving 
along a train of masquerading carriages on an 
Italian corso—such a one, for instance, as I saw 
last year at Turin just a twelvemonth ago. The 
blinding snow that rattled in our faces enhanced 
the illusion, by the resemblance it bore to the 
coriandoli, or pellets of chalk, which the merry- 
makers fling at each other in their rude frolic. 
Only the procession was silent and sulky, so that 
it was rather the ghost of a mummery than the 
thing itself. 

Here are portraits of the contending 
princes :-— 

Prince Frederick of Augustenburg is, I should 
think, a personage likely enough to win favour 
with most of those who approach him. Tall and 
stately, above six feet in height, as far as I could 
judge; well-built, somewhat colossal, not corpu- 
lent, with fine aquiline features, a high, not broad 
forehead, a long face, a good complexion, a rich 
German head of brown hair, a countenance in 
the true Scandinavian cast, with light-coloured, 
slightly-pencilled eyebrows, and light, transparent, 
sky-blue, serene eyes, durchlauchtig, reminding 
one of purest northern ice—a square massive chin 
—an expression of sedateness, amounting almost 
to slowness and heaviness—an expression well 
matched by deliberate gravity of speech. He 
speaks excellent English, but has a very slight, 
yet very perceptible, difficulty of utterance, appa- 
rently caused by some peculiar defect in the front 
teeth. He is, I am told, less than thirty-four 
years old. Owing, perhaps, to the striking 
solemnity of his address, I should have deemed 
him to be more than forty. He is very gracious 
and affable—kingly, in short. From the brief 
conversation that passed between us, I should 
feel inclined to think him endowed with a sound 
understanding, and even more than average 
ability. There seems to be no dash in him, how- 
ever. He is a man to profit by a popular move- 
ment; not to initiate or lead it. 

The appearance of royalty, of course, compels 
every horse and carriage to pull up; and it is 
customary here for all persons on horseback, and 
especially for mounted officers, to alight on the 
slightest hint on the part of his Majesty to 
address them. The number of persons thus 
honoured by Christian IX.’s notice was pretty 
considerable. He is evidently bent on winning 
the hearts of his subjects, and he thinks, apparently, 
that no show of kindness and graciousness to the 
officers of his army is more than is due to them to 
repay them for the toils and hardships they have 
had for the last three months to endure for his 
sake and for that oftheir country. No countenance 
the King has ever seen once in his life seems to 
escape his prompt recognition ; and, as he talks to 
them, he shows himself perfectly familiar with 
every particular connected with themselves, their 
families, their views and interests, and those of 
the subalterns under their command. He has a 
right royal memory. I stood for a long time at a 
little distance from him, and I could, without 
indiscretion, notiée his manners and hear and 
partly understand his words. In the elementary 
arts of kingeraft, in those which belong to the 
minor morals of his station, he is perfectly at 
home. Those of his subjects who come within 
the reach of his fascination, I should think, will 
not easily rank with “his Majesty’s Opposition.” 
He has a winning smile, a fair and benevolent 
countenance — not by any means deficient in 
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shrewdness and intelligence. He is not much 
above the middle size ; his figure is rather slender, 
and truly elegant; his bearing is that of a private 
gentleman—at least, I could not detect much of 
the grandeur and stateliness that the vulgar are 
apt to associate with the outward look of royalty. 
He wore the uniform of a general officer of the 
highest rank—a long overcoat with shoulder-straps 
and a foraging cap, the common garb of most 
officers in campaign, simple, but scrupulously 
clean and tidy, distinguished by the most accurate 
cut and exquisite fit. The King’s features are 
good, fine, and regular—the face rather sharp and 
lean, the complexion fair and clear ; the eyes, 80 
far as I could see at a little distance (which was a 
great one for a near-sighted person like me), light 
blue; the hair seemed chestnut, the moustaches 
and whiskers, which are rather bushy, of a dark 
brown. Iam told the King is about forty-six ; 
were I to judge from appearances, I should have 
thought him at least ten years younger. 


Perhaps the most interesting portion of 
Signor Gallenga’s work is his account of 
Copenhagen and the Danish isles, There he 
found the Danes at home, free from the 
German element which presses them so hard 
upon the mainland, and exempt from the 
disturbing influences of war. His review of 
their condition is very interesting, and at the 
same time not a little painful and perplexing 
in some respects. If any people ever de- 
served to be rewarded by the healthy exu- 
berance of national life consequent upon na- 
tional well-doing, it is surely the people of 
Denmark. A more truly pattern people can 
hardly exist. All observers concur in ex- 
tolling the universal courtesy and kindness, 
the almost total absence not merely of crime 
but of vice, not only of vice but of luxury— 
their domestic comfort, their public order, 
the stability as well as the freedom of their 
institutions, the wide dissemination of edu- 
cation, the absence of political and sectarian 
bitterness. Agriculture, moreover, flourishes; 
commerce asserts a respectable position; no 
element of national prosperity would seem to 
be denied. Yet the favourable and good- 
natured observer sums the situation up in a 
line of Goldsmith’s—‘‘ Wealth accumulates 
and men decay !” 

Perhaps it was the aspect of all that death in 
life that gave a melancholy turn to the train of my 
thoughts. I thought how interesting it is to see 
by what an endless variety of means Providence 
enforces the immutable laws of Rise and Decline 
which govern all human affairs :—curious, for 
instance, to study the causes by which this poor 
Denmark has been brought to her present distress, 
a state which may be described as decline in youth. 
If there is a nation in the world upright and 
unblemished, perfectly sound and uncorrupted at 
the core, it is certainly this. At the same time, 
there is also no doubt that no land in Europe is 
blessed with a more solid, more universally-spread 
health and wealth than this northern kingdom. 
I have been wandering over some of the loveliest 
woodlands of Zealand, woodlands mantled at last, 
near Midsummer, in all the luxuriancy of their 
youngest spring-green. What a paradise the land 
would be if the inclemencies of Heaven would only 
allow it! Thicker corn-fields than are to be seen 
all over the district, waving over the rich black 
soil under the severe blustering wind ; so generous 
a profusion of manure ; such plentiful well-to-do 
cattle—a land so flowing with milk and honey it 
has hardly ever been my luck to visit. Every 
living creature seems to thrive. The meanest 
rustic dwelling is a cottage of contentment. The 
span of horses tramping forth from its farmyard 
is invariably in trim for a cattle-show, and the 
peasant girl at its door, ruddy and stout, is also a 
picture of robust exuberance, hardly ever elegant 
—indeed, sometimes far from pretty—but fresh 
and bouncing, the very model for an Eve. Some- 
how, however, thriving as the country looks and 
1s, it is somewhat scantily inhabited. As you ride 
through it, in the midst of your enjoyment, a 
feeling of loneliness creeps over you. Even in 
these choice regions, almost within sight of the 
capital, anywhere away from the Sound, the sight 
of human dwellings strikes you as unfrequent. 
The condition of prosperity for the Danes is that 
they should be few and quiet. I am told the 
results of the census are not cheering, showing an 
increase in the ratio of one per hundred yearly. 
Somehow, however, it does aot seem as if this 
good Danish flock kept pace with other le’s 
growth ; that the land is far from being crowded 
is a fact which must satisfy the traveller through 





Denmark at every step. It is everywhere laid 
out in enormously large estates, and apparently 
belongs to few owners. It spreads before you in 
widely-undulating sweeps of field and meadow, 
with here and there a large farming establishment 
on some culminating spot, and only along the road, 
few and far between, the humbler abodes of the 
well-to-do labourer. Nor do the poorer classes, 
so far as my observation goes, cluster together in 
the towns. A more dismally empty place than 
Fredericksund, on the Roeskilde Tiord, I hardly 
ever beheld in my lifetime ; and even Roeskilde 
itself, once the capital of Denmark, and even now 
the Escurial and Salamanca of the realm, chills 
me by its look—not, indeed, of deeay or misery, 
but simply of blank, silent desolation, Surely, 
one would think, these districts have seen better 
days, and, if so, what ails them now? 


The evil seems to be partly due to emigra- 
tion. Signor Gallenga was, indeed, assured 
that but few Danes went to America; and 
this may be so, though we remember to have 
read that one of the regiments supplied to 
the Federal army by the State of Wisconsin 
wasentirely composed of Swedishimmigrants ; 


rand it would be remarkable if the same 


impulse that had urged so many of one 
branch of the Scandinavian family across the 
Atlantic had left the other unaffected. The 
author thinks, however, that far too many 
of the Danish youth enter the mercantile 
service of foreigners, and return to their 
native land, if at all, too late to be much 
better than incumbrances toit. It is curious 
to see the old Norse spirit breaking out in 
this way, so long after the genius of the 
nation has deserted Neptune for Ceres. But 
there seems to be a substantial reason in the 
existence of a system of primogeniture, and 
its tendency to concentrate landed property 
in a few hands. This, which has already 
begun to strike thoughtful observers as a 
serious evil in England, tells terribly upon 
Denmark, where the superficies of the soil is 
so small to begin with. Its effect is gradually 
to turn the country into a mere dairy, an 
appendage to the huge German farm. 


The worst is that the land accumulates, not in 
Danish, but in foreign hands. In point of ex- 
pansiveness, enterprise, and perseverance, the Dane 
has found a dangerous rival in his Teutonic neigh- 
bour. From the darkest ages the nobles, the 
Rittershaft of German Holstein, contrived to gain 
possession of the finest estates of Danish Schleswig. 
Even at the present day the Holsteiner, the Hano- 
verian, the Mecklenburgian are buying not merely 
the Schleswiger, but even the Jutlander, out of 
house and home, whilst, by a strange coincidence, 
the wealthiest Copenhagen merchants are, by a 
variety of causes, induced to give the Swedish land, 
in Schonen, a preference for the investment of 
their money. Theinvading nature of the German 
is perceptible everywhere, all round the limits of 
the ancient empire, far out into Magyar, Sclavoniec, 
and all other, except Italian lands. It is especially 
observable in these Danish provinces, both of the 
mainland and the islands. German industry 
monopolizes the trade, especially the petty trade 
of the minor towns. Trade begets capital; capital 
buys upthe land. To the Dane hardly any 
alternative is left except emigration, or a hard lot 
as the drudge, the serf of the German. Can there 
be any doubt as to his choice? At Flensburg, at 
Apenrade, at Hadersleben, the people are either 
purely German or utterly Germanized ; the rural 

opulation is mainly Danish. The German brings 
leer means, higher intelligence, to bear on the 
cultivation of the soil. The wealthier race becomes 
the ruling power; it gives its own bent to the 
progress of civilization ; it takes such an ascendency 
over education, over the whole social system, as no 
mere political institutions can withstand. The 
country is assimilated long before it is claimed ; 
and, when the contest between the rival nationalities 
is referred to the arbitrament of the sword, it is 
found that the original landmarks have been 
silently displaced, that one race has imperceptibly 
shrunk back before the overwhelming tide of the 
other; and the world is simply called upon to 
sanction politically a revolution which has for 
years been socially accomplished. It is thus that 
Schleswig, or a great part of it, at least, will, in all 
probability, be acknowledged to have long since 
been lost for Denmark. It is thus that Jutland 
may, at no very distant period, give signs of its 
unequivocal inclination to follow. It may be too 
late at the present hour, yet it may still be worth 
while for the Danes to inquire to what extent their 
social organization, admirably as it seems to work 
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for inner is ch ble with the remote 
causes of ‘te enilea that threaten them from 
abroad, and to what extent also their yon 
admits of such modification as may ward off such 
evils as are still impending. 

We hope that the Danes will take this 
advice. e interests of the aristocracy are, 
of course, averse to change in the direction 
suggested ; yet there seems sufficient strength 
of patriotism to ensure the adoption of an 
reform clearly conducive to the general ook 
Foreign assistance can avail little against an 
insidious evil of this sre, A the pilot 
may avoid the rocks, but he is powerless 
against the dry rot. What foreign aid can 
effect we trust will not be refused. With 
so many sores upon her healthiest members, 
so many blots upon her wisest polities, 
Europe cannot afford to lose the encouraging 
example of a perfectly virtuous and orderly 
nation. Denmark is not an Athens; but her 
peril should instigate something of the feel- 
ing which incited the Lacedzemonians to 
forbid the extinction of one of ‘‘ the eyes of 


Greece.”’ 


THE COMPETITION WALLAH. 


The Competition Wallah. By G. O. Trevelyan. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Ww hope that anybody who has not done 
himself the pleasure of reading these 
letters where they originally appeared at the 
rate of one a month will take the opportunity 
of reading them now that they are collected 
into one volume. They are certainly ‘‘ well 
worth a perusal.”” To usea quotation that is 
almost as trite and hackneyed as the fretful 
porcupine, or the New Zealander who is to 
lant his camera On some broken pier of 
sondon Bridge, 


“Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.” 


Mr. Trevelyan’s vivacity is prodigious. His 
intelligence and his earnestness are not less 
so. There is much grain intermingled with 
his abundant ‘‘ chaff.” But for the sadness 
of the pictures he gives of ‘‘ social oppression 
and injustice,” every reader might rise from 
his pages a merrier and wiser man. Well 
and happily as Simkins’s correspondent can 
j He has other senses 


est, he can feel too. 
beotdies that of a joke. He can weep with 


those that weep as heartily as he can laugh 
with the laughers. 

The greatest compliment that can be paid 
the Letters has been paid them. They have 
been most vigorously anathematized by the 
organs of the Anglo-Indian party. These 
ingenuous and keen-sighted journals com- 
mended the earlier letters warmly enough ; 
but, presently, when a word was said 
for the natives, their suspicions were aroused, 
and then a more thorough observation of the 
writer’s extremities nal detected the cloven 
hoof; and they made no secret of their dis- 
covery. There could be no doubting about 
him when at last his version of the Rudd 
business appeared, with his malignant ex- 
tracts from themselves upon it. They were 
fairly stabbed with their own swords, and 
could only wriggle and shriek and shake their 
fists. In a note appended to his ninth Letter, 
whose chief topic was the temper of the 
British, at home and in India, towards the 
natives before, during, and since the mutiny, 
Mr. Trevelyan says :— 

The Calcutta journals, which had hitherto 
spoken of the “ Competition Wallah” in terms of 
extravagant and unmerited eulogy, immediately on 
the publication of this letter discovered that he was 
an ignorant, conceited coxcomb, “fresh from col- 
lege,” whose effusions could only be received with 
silent contempt, expressed in leading articles an 
ell long. It is not easy to see what freshness from 
college has to do with the matter. The 
quoted in the above letter would be equally objec- 
tionable if the extracts had been made by a literary 
veteran as old as Methuselah. 


How Mr. Trevelyan came to adopt views 
so utterly youthful and despicable in the 
eyes of the Planters and their friends he 
explains in his Preface. 

“T am not a civilian, nor a prejudiced witness :. 
for, having sailed from England in a state of such 
entire ignorance with regard to Indian subjects as 
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effectually to preclude the very existence of preju- 
dice, during my first three months I lived much 
in the indigo district; and my hosts and friends, 
whether official or non-official, were for the most 
part advocates of the Contract Law, and opposed 
to the policy of the Home Government. By the 
end of that time I was a rabid Anglo-Saxon. But, 
with increasing knowledge of the country, my 
opinions underwent a gradual, but complete 
change. My faith in the principles of the anti- 
native party was first shaken by the violence and 
ferocity of the anti-native journals, the sure 
symptom of an unjust and unhealthy cause. Nine 
months more, spent in travel and study, and in 
free and familiar intercourse with all classes of 
men, European and native alike, have strength- 
ened and confirmed those opinions which are ex- 

ressed at length in the latter half of this book. 
t entreat adverse critics from this time forward not 
to set down my sentiments to the score of civilian 
spite, but to show that I am wrong in my facts ; 
that the European settlers cherish a kindly feeling 
towards the children of the soil; that they speak 
and write of them as equals in the eye of the law 
—as fellow-men and fellow-subjects; that they do 
not stigmatise them as ‘niggers,’ and treat them 
little better than such; that they do not regard as 
execrable hypocrisy the sentiment that ‘we hold 
India for the benefit of the inhabitants of India.’” 


If the objection be raised to his views that 
they were fowmed in too great a hurry, and 
on too slight an acquaintance with the merits 
of the case, he may distinctly deny the 
impeachment. He may safely appeal to what 
he saw and heard and read in India as most 
amply sufficient to justify his main conclusion 
—that not a few Englishmen now settled in 
that enormous province of our empire enter- 
tain and maintain views with respect to the 
natives that have a detestable likeness to the 
cardinal tenets of the Confederate States of 
North America. These gentlemen appear to 
have completely satisfied themselves that 
they are not as those other men are—that their 
rights are superior—that their lives are more 
sacred. It is a thrice-old story. It was told 
of Rome; it was told of the Normans; it has 
been told of every race of conquerors. The 
temptations of the position are so tremendous 
that they have for the most part carried 
everything before them. The history of our 
empire in India has been as yet but one 
perpetual succumbing to them. The voices 
of our greatest orators and our humanest 
statesmen have been raised not once or twice 
against such crying evils; but they never 
reached the ears or turned the hearts of men 
that were bent on gain. The cura peculi 
was too strong for all the dictates of Chris- 
tianity, of humanity. The harvest was plenti- 
ful; the scythe had only to be put in. As 
for the labourers, they might be ranked with 
the other natural forces of the country, with 
the great rivers that made it rich and fertile, 
with the life and vigour of the soil that teemed 
with abundant fruits, with the fervid heat 
that ripened this. bountiful produce and 
enlarged the European liver. They were 
something better than the settler’s dog, a little 
dearer than his horse—if, indeed, for ‘‘ better 
than” we ought not to read ‘‘ not so good 
as,” and for ‘‘dearer,” ‘‘less dear.”” Every 
now and then we at home have roused our- 
selves and looked into these things. We 
have been fearfully startled at the picture 
that has met our eyes. We have stoutly re- 
solved to have compassion upon the poor man 
that has fallen into such merciless hands, and 
got so sadly mauled and wounded, and to 


pour oil upon his wounds, and to put him on 
= - and deposit him in a place of 


But our self-complacence at having 
formed this generous veocbutiet has been so 
excessive that we have forgotten to carry the 
resolution out. An intense sense of our 
eas 9 — has suffocated our fine 
sympathy with the poor man’s sufferings. 
And, after ‘all, we may have reflected, we ah 
home cannot understand these matters ; those 
who have been settled in the country some 
years, and have seen much of the native, 
must know how he t to be treated, what 
he is worth, what can be done with him, infi- 
nitely better than we can hope to know. 
And so we dismiss the subject from our 





thoughts, until the Indian, with a wild cruel | 


fury that can no longer be suppressed takes 
his cause into his own hands; and then 
comes a dark hour of mutiny and massacre. 
During the horrors of such an anarchy even 
the friends of the native are silenced. Then 
is heard but one terrible shout for vengeance 
on this savage thing that has burst through 
its bars and torn its masters. He is to be 
hunted down like any other beast. We in- 
flict a due retribution for the horrible out- 
rages that the monster has perpetrated. Then 
have come milder moments; and we could 
but confess to ourselves that the monster had 
many severe provocations to urge in defence 
of his insurrection; and we, on our part— 
with shame and sorrow we have confessed 
it—could not palliate those provocations. 
Neither could we say that we were not our 
brother’s keeper ; we had forced our guardian- 
ship upon him—we had, in the name of civili- 
zation, undertaken the care and management 
and education of him. Were we to be con- 
tent that civilization should mean simply a 
making of fortunes by English settlers ? 
Was India to be our Asiatic Ireland,—our 
Oriental failure and shame? Thank Heaven 
there are now in India who, whatever abuse 
and obloquy may be heaped upon them by 
the haters of the native, are resolved to be- 
friend him—who recognise in him an equal 
sharer in the rights and privileges of British 
subjectship. Let us at home use well 
every opportunity that may be afforded us 
to express’our sympathy with these true 
civilizers. There can be no doubt that a 

eat change is slowly passing over India. 
The old faith of the country is decaying. 
Customs whose origin is lost in the mists of 
far away centuries are losing their power. 
Ideas that have seemed to belong to the very 
blood of the native are dying out. May our 
rulers encourage and assist this great change 
with wisdom and judgment! Mr. Trevelyan’s 
‘* Letters”’ cannot but powerfully contribute 
to the interest which all intelligent persons 
at home must feel in India. They are, per- 
haps, from a literary point of view, the finest 
papers on Indian subjects that have appeared 
since the famous essays on Warren Hastings, 
&c., by his uncle, Lord Macaulay, appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review, and showed how 
literary genius could invest even Indian 
topics with interest. 








BAIN ON THE SENSES AND THE 
INTELLECT. 


The Senses and the Intellect. By Alexander Bain, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. Second Edition. (Longman & Co.) 


5 hee book, which appeared first nine years 

ago, is, along with the companion treatise 
on the Emotions and the Will, published in 
1859, an attempt to treat, on strictly scientific 
principles, the whole round of mental phe- 
nomena. Both volumes are so well known 
to students of philosophy that it is hardly 
necessary to allude to any of their dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities. The most striking 
features throughout are the pertinacity with 
which the analysis of complex mental facts is 
conducted, when the subjective consciousness 
forms the only clue, and the constantly 
apparent endeayour to connect, where it is 
at all possible, mental phenomena with 
bodily conditions, whether these happen to 
be cause, concomitant, or result. It is idle 
to speak of the advantages of the first course, 
because an analysis is valuable only as it is 
thorough, and as it conducts us past all half- 
way houses (such as are, e.g., the multi- 
tudinous intellectual faculties of the older 
psychology) down to the broadest conceptions 
and simplest facts. It is more common to 
discuss the advantages of allying mental 
facts with bodily facts, and of mixing up 
physiology and anatomy with what is 
generally meant by psychology, or, in a dim 
way, philosophy. But, at the very least, it 
is undeniable that bodily accompaniments 
(supposing them to be such only) are very 
closely connected with mental action; in 
which case they can demand to be set forth 
as parts of the mental act. Besides, they 
often throw much light wpon the more hidden 
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parts, and, being open to external observation, 
and thus subject to the most rigorous in- 
vestigation, they form an excellent gauge of 
the more recondite processes. This may 
seem sufficient reason why a psychologist 
like Mr. Bain should work up from the side 
of the body, and refer back to it when he 
can. That he cannot always refer back, that 
the bodily illustration is often wanting, are 
undoubted facts; but we fail to see how, so 
far, at least, as the science of psychology is 
concerned, these facts can form matter of 
self-congratulation even to the most zealous 
spiritualist. 

The new matter in this second edition of 
the earlier volume is very considerable in 
amount, and contains much that is note- 
worthy. We will pass in hurried review 
some of the more important points. 

The very clear and concise account of the 
nervous system, which makes part of the 
Introduction to the book, has been brought up 
to the level of the best physiological know- 
ledge of the day. The great strides made 
every year in physiology rendered this ne- 
cessary ; but it cannot be said that the ac- 
tivity of the last two or three years, in this 
special department, has resulted in any very 
decided gains to psychology. Still, the 
functions of the various parts of the nervous 
system have been more precisely defined, the 
rate of the nervous currents has been sub- 
jected to measurement, and the famous ex- 
periments on the electrical states of nerve, 
although satisfying only up to a certain 
point, seem to acquire a new significance in 
view of the application to the human con- 
stitution of the doctrine of the Conservation 
of Energy. The physiological data furnished 
by Mr. Bain on the special senses are more 
promising. We have important notices of 
the results of the experimental treatment of 
the senses, on which the Germans especially 
are busily intent; and some of these investi- 
gations take us almost into the workshop of 
Sense. Helmholtz’s experiments on Sound, 
and the experiments on Touch and Sight by 
various hands, to which there are many 
references in the book, bring the physiolo- 
gical and the psychological into such proxi- 
mity, and trace such correspondences between 
them, that the illustration of the latter be- 
comes as perfect as can be supposed. 

The definition of Mind has so amplified 
and, at the same time, rendered more precise. 
The additional remarks are all very per- 
tinent, when taken in connexion with the 
author’s position in reference to this supreme 
topic. Mind is first marked off by contrast 
from the external world, and then mental 
phenomena, for want of a single distin- 
guishing characteristic, are summed up and 
explained under the three heads of Feeling, 
Volition, Thought. This disjointed way of 
looking at the mind is repugnant to common 
modes of expression and thought; but, for 
scientific purposes, it may be considered the 
most effectual. The psychologist who starts 
with a dogmatic utterance about the mind as 
an entity per se secures indeed something 
which, in other respects, is highly important, 
but he has thrown up at the first step a 
barrier against thorough explanation in the 
psychological field. 

e most striking change in the early part 
of the volume is made in reference to the 
muscular feelings. Whereas formerly all 
the feelings in any way connected with 
muscle were treated together, the purel 
organic sensibilities are now discussed with 
the other sensations of organic life, and the 
feelings of muscular exercise are treated by 
themselves. There is a very important reason 
for the change. While both kinds‘of sensa- 
tion were formerly (with some misgiving) 
referred to the sensitive nervous fibres found 
in muscle, Mr. Bain now holds that these 
fibres are the seat of the organic sensations, 
but that they are not the seat of the peculiar 
sensibility of muscle in action. This last he 
takes to arise in connexion with no stimula- 
tion of any apparatus of sensory fibres, but 
to be an immediate consciousness of force 

outwards along the motor fibres. 
© considers this to be the fairest reading of 
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the subjective state actually experienced, 
and is able to fortify his position by a number 
of quotations from distinguished physiolo- 
gists who, without any psychological refe- 
rence, it Pyen rary the — non “ 
mere physiological grounds. Coupling 1 
with his’ wide” pore pom of a Fund of 
spontaneous activity in the human frame, 
he draws a sharp line between movement 
and the consciousness of it on one side and 
passive sensation on the other ; and we shall 
see that this ‘great antithesis,” so made out, 
can be turned to important uses in the sequel. 
In the new edition there is a much larger 
conception of the problems connected with 
space and time; and the genesis of our notions 
of co-existence and succession is traced with 
much care. But, with the mere observation 
that they are represented as the embodiment 
of movements in sensations, and as properly 
correlative notions, we pass on to notice a 
very remarkable generalization concerning 
pleasure and pain, 1n the chapter on the In- 
stinctive play of Feeling. In the first edition, 
the original mechanism for the expression of 
feeling was given, with show of completeness, 
only in the case of the muscles, and the sub- 
ject was left with a general remark upon the 
free diffusion of the emotional wave over the 
whole system. Now, we have the seats of 
sensibility, the ‘‘resonances” to the wave of 
feeling, more carefully summed up, and are 
led on to the general principle, that states 
of pleasure are connected with an increase, 
states of pain with an abatement, of some or 
all of the vital functions. Mr. Bain allows 
that the generalization is not yet general 
enough—that the connexion of Pleasure with 
Self-Conservation does not suit the cases 
where it is the result, so far as we see, of 
Stimulation only, as in the five senses and 
some special emotions, and in the pleasures 
arising from the use of narcotics; but it is, 
nevertheless, a very notable instance of what 
may be accomplished in the region of mind 
by a strict inductive mgthod when it is 
seriously meant. A note in the Appendix 
shows how various thinkers have hinted more 
or less distinctly at a like theory before. 
Amongst the rest, Hobbes might have been 
mentioned. 
The new theory of pleasure and pain has 
a@ very important bearing upon the author’s 
ingenious deduction of volitional power from 
the simplest and most primary capabilities of 
the human constitution, because it seems to 
supply something that was wanting to its 
coherence. Without pretending to discuss 
here so nice a speculation, or to raise the 
broad question of its general sufficiency, it 
may be remarked that, as the theory stood 
formerly, when the random spontaneous 
movements had by chance given rise to sen- 
sations which in their turn were supposed to 
sustain or abate the movements for the 
increase of pleasure or difainution of pain, it 
was not stated how the sensations could exert 
such influence. The increase of pleasure or 
diminution of pain was a very good reason 
why they shoal do so; but a causa efficiens 
was needed. And, suppose the pleasurable 
sensation, desired to be kept up, should 
appear just when the whole amount of spon- 
taneous force was about exhausted, where 
was the possibility of the continuance of the 
leasure-giving movement to come from? 
r. Bain’s present theory of pleasure, that it 
raises the activity of the vital functions in 
general, seems to explain sufficiently both 
how a feeling can act upon a movement at 
all, and how it can revive a movement—viz., 
by feeding it at its source. The proving of 
pieasure, on an independent tack, to be ex- 
— that which it behoved to be in order to 
render the account of the beginnings of the 
will complete, may be taken as very valuable 
confirmation of the truth of both theories. 
The Intellect occupies, as before, about one 
half of the volume; but there are fewer altera- 
tions here from the first edition. An intro- 
ductory chapter gives, however, a more pre- 
cise account of this department of mind; and 
its fundamental rties—Consciousness of 
Agreement, Consciousness of Difference, Re- 
tentiveness—are marked off from each other 





more distinctly. The discussion of the phy- 
sical seat of revived impressions has under- 
gone considerable modification ; but Mr. Bain 
en gy his more telling strain of argument 
and his additional facts (see an epee | 
note in the Appendix) in support of his ol 
thesis: That the renewed feeling occupies 
the very same parts, and in the same manner, 
as the octal feeling, and no other parts, 
nor in any other manner, that can be 
assigned. Too much stress can hardly be 
laid on this point by one who works up to 
the Intellect from Sense; but it will always 
be contested hotly, so long as those who work 
up from below, and hold the finished capa- 
bilities of the mind to be developed by a long 
process from the meanest beginnings, are 
met by others who rather stoop down to 
explain mental facts from a region of richer 
assumption. The strife is still what it was 
in the daysof Cudworth and Hobbes, although 
the weapons on both sides may be different. 
It may be worth noting, however, that at 
least the older psychologists—who, like Cud- 
worth, maintained that the soul, endowed 
with its native ideas, was active in cognition 
or thought quite independently of the organ- 
ization of sense—recognised, nevertheless, 
the lower sphere of the Phantasy, in which 
the old impressions of sense were ideally 
revived. In connexion with the muffled 
reproduction, as idea, of the nervous pro- 
cesses of sensation, Mr. Bain notes the general 
tendency of an idea to act itself out, and 
applies this felicitously to the explanation of 
sympathy. But, after reading this explana- 
tion, there remains a little dissatisfaction. 
If the mere operation of the will is always 
within the limits of self-conservation, how 
does it ever get out of these limits? If 
sympathy is a personal acting out of the 

ains of another, why do we run to his relief ? 
f it be said that we relieve him to remove 
an unpleasant spectacle from our own sight, 
why do we not simply turn aside and get the 
painful impression dissipated ? 

In the settlement of the great question of 
our | ge xg and belief of an external 
world, Mr. Bain makes an important appli- 
cation of his theory of the sensations or con- 
sciousness of movement. Because this is a 
consciousness of owf-going energy, it has a 
clear reference to a sphere independent of the 
subject of this consciousness, and because 
the passive impressions of the senses vary 
as the energy varies, they too acquire an 
objective reference. But this ‘‘ object-con- 
sciousness,” which is considered to make up, 
along with the subject-consciousness, the 
whole of the mental life, is very properly 
stated to be still only a mode of self, in the 
most comprehensive sense, and to stand in a 
perfectly unavoidable relation thereto. Some 
very acute remarks (p. 385) on the relative 
character of all cognition go along with this 
subject, and a note in the Appendix contains 
a searching criticism of Realistic views. 
There is much truth in the remark that 
Realism, rigorously held, is wholly irrelevant 
as a philosophical explanation. It is some- 
thing like a philosophical demonstration that 
there is no need for philosophy. 

While all the main features of the exposi- 
tion of the Intellect are retained, there are a 
few minor changes ; but it would lead us too 
far to attempt to notice these. We conclude 
by drawing attention to the notes in the 
Appendix, which contain many valuable 
references to the.opinions chiefly of con- 
temporary thinkers on questions raised in 
the text. This second edition can only 
enhance the reputation the author has gained 
by the first. 








THE DOCKYARDS, SHIPYARDS, AND 
MARINE OF FRANCE. 
The Dockyards, Shipyards, and Marine of France. 
By P. Barry. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
HIS work, though not without blemishes, 
strong prejudices, a spirit of one-sided- 
ness, and occasionally a do tic tone, is 
yet a great improvement oun the first produc- 
tion of the author called ‘‘ Dockyard Eco- 
nomy and Naval Power,” a party pamphlet 
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reviewed in this journal on the 2nd January 
of the present year, Since that hasty and 
oem oe performance saw the light Mr. 
Barry visited the French dockyards and 
shipyards for the purpose, to use his own 
words, ‘of ascertaining, by personal dbser- 
vation, what France is sealty about, and 
what France really is capable of doing in the 
event of a European war.” Mr. P. Barry is, 
it appears, ‘‘a public writer on ships of war 
and guns,”’ attached to the Herald and Stan- 
dard newspapers; and his object in visiting 
French dockyards was the laudable one of 
being the more efficiently enabled to dis- 
charge his daily duty. It appears that the 
French Government, assured by the friendly 
nature of Mr. Barry’s former book (friendly 
to France and hostile to everything relating 
to the administration and management of 
the navy in England), at once acceded to 
his wishes; and M. Laubat, French Minister 
of Marine and Colonies, without stipulation 
or restriction, opened the dockyards of Cher- 
bourg, Brest, L’Orient, and Rochefort to his 
inquiring gaze and scrutinizing inspection. 
Mr. P. Barry is evidently grateful for and 
abundantly proud of this permission, and, 
in token of his acute sense of the great 
favour conferred on him, dedicates his 
book, in strange and incongruous terms, 
to the French Minister of Marine, to 
the French admirals, to the officers 
commanding the French ironclads, to the 
resident consuls and ‘‘others with whom 
he came into contact, and who, directly 
or indirectly, assisted him in the prosecution 
of his inquiries.” Mr. P. Barry appears to 
have been well aware, for he states the fact, 
that Lord Clarence Paget, our naval attaché 
at Paris, the engineers sent by Sir Morton 
Peto and Mr. Lindsay, and the officers of the 
St. George accompanying Prince Alfred, were 
all excluded from visiting the French dock- 
yards ; yet he felicitates himself that the 
carte blanche which he received was one of 
the greatest compliments ever paid to the 
Fourth Estate by a foreign government. It 
was not, however, to our thinking, because 
he was a member of the English press that 
Mr. P. Barry was received with all the 
honours. A more likely supposition appears 
to be that he was so received because, in his 
**Dockyard Economy and Naval Power,” 
he found fault in almost every particular 
with the naval administration of England 
and praised to the echo the nayal administra- 
tion of France. 

Mr. Barry tells us he has no leisure, and 
that the French dockyards are a subject that, 
to use his phrase, ‘‘ will not keep.” He has 
therefore determined to make every French 
feature or point a peg on which to hang a 
discussion. This renders the plan of the 
work somewhat desultory and immethodical ; 
so that one has to read from cover to cover to 
thoroughly comprehend much of the author’s 
scope and meaning. It is, however, plain 
from his preface that, in the present condition 
of the British navy, he considers, to use 
his own words, “‘war with France would 
bring England to its knees ina single week or 


fortnight.” There is, however, a bright side 
to the medal fortunately ; for Mr. Barry gives 
us to understand that ‘“‘ war with nce, 


in the condition in which the navy might be 

laced by such men as Richard Cobden or 

ord Stanley as First Lords of the Admiralty, 
would bring Frenchmen and France to grief.” 
We have not a word to say against either the 
hon. member for Rochdale or the noble lord 
the M.P. for King’s Lynn. Both would 
doubtless make excellent and able first lords 
of the Admiralty after a short apprenticeship ; 
but we believe, if both were asked their un- 
prejudiced opinion to-day, both would admit 
that Viscount Palmerston understands too 
well the interests of his country at such 
a juncture as the present to tolerate what 
Mr. Barry calls ‘“‘an incapable and effete 
Admiralty.” Mr. Barry—who, we believe, 
never has been in the naval service— 
modestly asserts ‘“‘ that it [meaning the 
British navy] never was more useless than at 
present ; that it is a century behind the times ; 
and that it has only to show itself against 
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France to be thrashed or sunk or captured.” 
His fault is that, being a political partisan, and 
bound to one set of men, he deals in rash 
and random pay gre mel sees earony 
anything right in the dockyard managemen 

Saye eatladininiatrasion of England; whereas 
all is ‘‘ virtuosest, discreetest, wisest, best,” in 
the dockyard management and naval adminis- 
tration of France. 

Another error of Mr. Barry’s is his ascrib- 
ing the naval development and expansion 
of France altogether to the present Emperor 
Napoleon III. For more than two cen- 
turies France has been a great naval power. 
So far back as 1627 Richelieu began to 
develop the navy and dockyards; and, before 
he died, in 1642, he had an opportunity of 
seeing the great progress which his country 
had made in nautical science and seamanship. 
The five most famous French arsenals now 
existing were the creation of Colbert. To 
him, also, is due the Inscription Maritime, 
on which Mr. Barry so often dilates ; so that, 
in the interval between 1668 and 1681, 60,000 
enrolled seamen were distributed over the 
maritime provinces. In 1672 Louis XIV. 
was enabled to send thirty ships of the line 
to join the fleet of Charles Il. against De 
Ruyter; and, twenty years later, in 1692, 
France had 2500 naval officers and 97,000 
sailors. Though, in the reign of Louis XV., 
the maritime forces of France were on a more 
moderate scale, Louis XVI. gave every 
encouragement to the service; and, at the 
breaking out of the Revolution, the naval 
forces of France consisted of 81 ships of 
the line, 68 frigates, and 141 smaller craft, 
armed with 14,000 sand manceuvred by 
70,000 sailors. Though the Revolution 

ralyzed and destroyed this well-organised 
ay yet, in a time incredibly short, the 
first Napoleon redeveloped the French navy, 


and formed his flotilla at Boulogne. Neither 
Louis XVIII., in his latest years, nor 
Charles X., at any part of his reign, was 
insensible to the importance of the French 
navy; and it should be remembered that in 


the latter reign Algiers was taken. As to 
Louis Philippe, he expended immense sums 
on the port of Cherbourg, and, when the 
Prince de Joinyille was sixteen years of age, 
dedicated him to the naval service of France 
by placing him aboard the Orion; thus afford- 
ing a proof that he regarded the marine 
with fayour, and looked on it as an im- 
rtant element of national power. So, no 
oubt, does the present Emperor, who, in 
doing what he has done for the service, only 
follows the impulsion which was given, so 
far back as 1600, by Henry IV. ‘‘ The 
great object of the French dockyards,” 
says Mr. Barry, “‘has been and is the per- 
petuation of the Napoleon dynasty.” But 
the phrase should run thus :—‘‘ The great 
object of the French Emperor, who possesses 
almost unlimited power, and of his ministers, 
is to make the dockyards ancillary to the 
prusinetce of the Napoleonic dynasty.” 
n this they have been hitherto success- 
ful, because every material improvement 
has been encouraged in the public establish- 
ments, and also because private progress in 
ship-building, engine-making, and the con- 
struction of rams and other nautical means 
of offence and defence has almost constantly 
received the unqualified approbation of the 
Emperor and of successive Ministers of 
Marine. No doubt in this question mixed 
motives may be said to operate. The Em- 
peror and his ministers may honestly believe 
that, in consulting his dynastic interests, 
they best promote the weal of the French 
navy, and that Napoleonism and the exten- 
sion of the French dockyards are convertible 
terms; but the same arguments might be 
urged on behalf of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XYI., on behalf of Napoleon I., Charles X., 
and Louis yr je All of these sovereigns 
endeavoured to identify themselves with the 
navy of the country; and from a long ante- 
cedent period the Jean Barts, Duquesnes, 
the l’orbins, Trouvilles, and Beaulieus had 
been recognised and rewarded. 
Mr, P. adinits that, without dock- 
yards in the olden time, actions at sea could 





not be fought. He might also say that 
in our own day actions could not be fought. 
What would Holland have been in the seven- 
teenth century without her dockyards? and 
what is she now because she has let her 
naval establishments run to rot and ruin? 
What would Sweden be without Carlscrona, 
or Russia without Cronstadt and Revel ? 
What was Spain when she possessed Cartha- 
gena, Corufia, Malaga, and Almeria? What 
is she now, when she has allowed the grass 
to grow within these once-famed arsenals ? 
What was Italy in the Middle Ages, when 
she possessed dockyards in the small repub- 
lics of Venice, Leghorn, and Genoa, compared 
with what she is now, when obliged to resort 
to the dockyards of Belgium and France ? 
What would France herself be without her 
five dockyards? In the early days of Henry 
IV. France was reduced to the necessity of 
borrowing the galleys of the Pope, of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and of the Grand 
Master of Malta to remove Mary of Medici 
into France; and a little later France was 
obliged to purchase seven ships of Holland 
to cruise in the Mediterranean. Mr. P. 
Barry appears not to be aware of the inevit- 
able conclusion from these and other facts 
that it was not till France had established 
five royal dockyards that she became almost 
a first-rate naval power, generally ready to 
measure her strength with England. Mr. 
Barry admits that the French dockyards are 
now more suggestive of offensive than of 
defensive power, and that, by rendering them 
so, France hopes to keep her enemy on the 
alert. Yet, while admitting these facts, he 
would have us give up our great national 
establishments under Government supervi- 
sion and control, and wholly rely on private 
shipyards and speculators. His mind, other- 
wise intelligent, appears to be filled with 
this crotchet; and he airs and ventilates his 
favourite fancy in season and out of season 
throughout his book. Mr. Barry admits 
that the capabilities of the French dockyards 
are gigantic and ready, and that, on occasions 
of gravity, every skilled and unskilled work- 
man may be drafted into the dockyard ser- 
vice at a moment’s notice; yet it is on this 
state of facts existing within a few hours of 
our shores that he would have the greatest 
naval empire the world has ever seen de- 
pendent on private enterprise for building 
and arming her wooden or her iron defences. 
In all that Mr. Barry says in praise of the 
Ecole des Arts et Métiers we fully agree ; but 
the fact that pupils of that school become 
members of eminent engineering firms, and 
thus help to refit disabled -I*'rench ships in 
time of war, is no argument for the doing 
away with our dockyards. That there are 
abuses and malversations in these establish- 
ments no man will deny—that there are 
occasional waste, profusion, mismanagement, 
and an ineffective system of control and 
accountability is conceded; but the Govern- 
ment, very much to its credit, was in the 
course of correcting these evils during the 
short incumbency in office of Mr. Stansfeld, 
and the successor of Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. 
Childers, the member for Pontefract, is pro- 
ceeding in the same course as his predecessor. 

Mr. Barry tells us that, in any war crisis, 
French sailors will be forthcoming; that all 
the effective ships may be manned ; and that, 
during the present year, almost 200,000 men 
have n enrolled in the conscription list 
against 139,000 in 1850, and 124,000 in 1845. 
If this be true it is an additional reason, 
while correcting all proved abuses, not to 
make any great structural changes in the 
constitution of our dockyards. When we 
are told that France is as mindful of sailors 
as of ships, and is minded not to be behind, 
and, if possible, to be ahead of England, it is 
an additional reason for vigilance tempered 
with cautious circumspection. The warnings 
of Mr. Barry lose, however, much of their 
effect when he tells us that many a British 
ship now-a-days has a crew in which there 
are only one or two on both watches who 
know the ropes or can steer, and that they 
are for the most part aliens and bravadoes. 
A gentleman who writes in this slap-dash, 
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haphazard fashion mars the effect of the few 
rains of wheat found among so many 
Scakels of chaff. Mr. Barry tells us that the 
French Government is just now, and for 
some time past has been, moving heaven and 
earth to develop private ship and engine 
building ; and the consequence is that she is 
‘‘in a condition to give us a sound thrashing 
at any moment” (p. 17), and that ‘‘ she hopes 
to continue able to thrash us.” Yet, a few 
ages after, in chapter seven, dedicated to the 
Hrench ship-yards, we are told ‘“‘that, in 
comparison to our own, they are few in 
number, and unimportant; and that, prac- 
tically, either the Thames Ironworks or the 
Milwall Ironworks present an extent of 
ship-building, or of ship-building capability, 
equal to the entire aggregate of the private 
ship-building in France.” We are not 
surprised that one who writes thus contra- 
dictorily in different chapters in the same 
work was disappointed in the way he was 
received by M. Normand at Havre; that M. 
Armand at Bordeaux had no desire to see him, 
unless Mr. Barry desired to see him 
Armand); and that-M. Nillus received Mr. 
arry with undisguised distrust. 

Having carefully read the description of 
the five French ports militaires, we find the 
details accurate enough as to their existing 
condition ; but Mr. Barry, not being well in- 
formed as tothe past history of the French dock- 
yards, gives a great deal more credit to the 
French Government of the present day than 
it deserves at the expense of its predecessors. 
One would think, for instance, in reading 
Mr. Barry’s description of Cherbourg, that the 
greater part of the magnificent works were 
completed recently ; whereas some of the 
finest portions of the solid stone-work are 
120 and 130 years old, and some of them 
still older. One of the most peaceful minis- 
ters of France, Fleury, directed De Caux to 
improve the harbour and defences of Cher- 
bourg; and Mr. Barry may find a description 
of much which he thinks new in Belidor’s 
‘‘ Architecture Hydraulique,” publishedin the 
reign of Louis XV., and in Jeffery’s ‘‘ Ports 
of France,” published in 1761, and dedicated 
to George ILI. by the Geographer-Royal. Mr. 
Barry pronounces Cherbourg impregnable ; 
but, if he will read a little of English history, 
he will find that, in 1758, Cherbourg was 
taken and the public taxes raised for his 
Britannic Majesty, that 27 French ships were 
then burnt in os Sa se and basin, 173 iron 
cannon and mortars destroyed, and 22 brass 
cannon and 2 mortars puton board a Danish 
vessel and sent to England under convoy. 
Mr. Barry also pronounces Rochefort to be 
impregnable; but, if he will but read the 
seven pamphlets published on the Rochefort 
expedition in 1758, he will find that the Eng- 
lish were masters of the Island of Aix ; that 
Fouras was attacked from Charente; and 
that Rochefort might be attacked. On this 
theme we will not further dwell. 

Mr. Barry makes theeffective French steam - 
ships of the line at the beginning of this year 
37; thefrigates 60, among which there were 43 
iron-clads; the batteries 21, all iron-clads; the 
corvettes and avisos 142; the gun-boats 70 ; 
and the screw-transports 50—a grand total 
of 380 steam-ships. To this statement we 
answer, that the strength of the British 
navy, whether regarded absolutely or rela- 
tively, was never greater than now. We 
have 16 armour-plated ships afloat, 11 build- 
ing, and 6 floating batteries. On the Ist of 
January we had Fo ships mounting from 74 
to 121 guns, 42 having from 60 to 74 guns, 
94 with from 22 to 46 8, 25 screw cor- 
vettes of 21 ns, and 185 screw gun- 
boats. hnmoting to Mr. Barry, “the 
French dockyards are rated in conformity 
with their availability for attack or defence 
against this country” (p. 144); yet, we think, 
being thus prepared, we need dread ne 
maritime enemy. 

There are some suggestions in Mr. Barry’s 
volume worthy the attention of official 
men. But he exhibits so little judg- 
ment and so much prejudice that we fear 
what is really valuable in the volume may be 
overlooked or neglected. Any one desirous 
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of knowing what has been done by the elder 
and junior branch of the Bourbons, and the 
first Napoleon, in the ports militaires of 
France, may consult the file of the Zimes 
between the 9th September, 1840, and the 6th 
January, 1841, in which all the dockyards 
are described. A. V. K. 








LEGENDS OF EDINBURGH AND A 
CORNISH TALE. 


Mysterious Legends of Edinburgh. By Alexander 
Leighton. (Edinburgh: Nimmo.) 

St. Knighton’s Keive. A Cornish Tale. By the 
Rev. F. Talbot O’Donoghue, B.A. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 

O place in the world is richer in quaint, 
homely, and romantic tradition than 

the metropolis of the North. From its Castle, 
down the High Street, to the palace of Holy- 
rood, not a house, not a narrow passage but 
has its legends and anecdotes of the past. 

One has but to glance at Mr. Chambers’s 

delicious book, ‘‘ Traditions of Edinburgh,” 

to be carried back in imagination to that past, 
scarce a century old, when hooped ladies 
moved along the Lawn-market in a summer 
evening, filling up the whole footway with 
their stately and voluminous persons, and 


society, would not disdain to stop, as they 
passed to or from their forenoon business in 
town, at Lucky Fykie’s humble but comfort- 
able little shop in Potterow for their glass 
from one of her three bottles. The most 
cynical among us will agree that the Scotch 
excel in talking about themselves and each 
other. Theirs is the art to tell the homely 
tale of love, heroism, or crime; fastening it 
in the very act of creation, as one plants a 
creeping flower by a piece of rock-work, to 
some wynd, or close, or alley, till they are 
evermore wedded together and beautify one 
another in our recollections of them. But, 
while we hear, enjoy, and sometimes envy 
our Northern cousins their endless fund of 
cosy legend, we English are not entirely 
barren of the like production. The sedate 
old English town, where among its thousand 
well-ordered homes not a poet will spring 
up in a century, has its legends and tradi- 
tions—ay, and a song, too, here and there— 
that one likes to listen to, conjuring up 
ever anew the faces and forms of the dead 
among brick - work and stone-work that 
have outlived the strong and the fair. And 
is not London rich in legendary lore as in 
everything else? Does not every street, 
from its river-cleft centre to the far outlying 
suburbs, teem with names and histories of 
times gone by, did one but know where were 
the dingy windows, which the doorway, 
where the tombstone or the altar? But, in 
so great and active a city as London, the 
past, as represented in local tradition, is com- 
paratively little cared for; and it is only 
upon a rare occasion, as the burning of the 
Savoy Church the other day, that some local 
antiquarian sentiment is stirred among us, 
and we read that the destruction of the edifice 
is being felt most by the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, who were proud of their 
ancient church. 

_ Mr. Alexander Leighton has attempted, 
in the book now before us, to add to our 
already ample stock a series of legends and 
stories of Edinburgh of the olden time. They 
are, to a slight extent, derived from veritable 
legends or actual histories of long standing ; 
but, otherwise, are entirely supplied from his 
Own imagination. The recurrence of well- 
known names, as Lord Kames, Lang Sand 
Wood, &c., imparts an air of integrity whic 
does not properly belong to them. At the 
same time the pictures they convey of Edin- 
burgh life in the last and at the beginning of 
the present century are pleasant and truth- 
ful; and the simple style of narration is 
admirably adapted for the purpose of telling 
Scotch stories. The following is a tolerably 
good example :— 

And, leading the way, he proceeded with his 
client down the High Street, where, along under 
the glimmering lamps, 


loungers, composed of canny Saxon and fiery 
Celt, which have always made this picturesque 
thoroughfare so remarkable. Not one of all these 
had any interest for our two searchers; but it 
was otherwise when they came toward the Canon- 
gate Tolbooth, where, out from a dark entry, 
sprang a young woman, and, bounding forward, 
seized our good dame round the neck. This was 
no other than Henney Hislop herself, who, having 
been alarmed at the long absence of her “‘ mother,” 
as she called her, and of course believed her to be, 
was so delighted to find her that she sobbed out 
her joy in such an artless way that even the 
writer owned it was interesting to behold. Nor 
was the picture without other traits calculated to 
engage attention; for the girl whose fortunes had 
been so strange, and were perhaps destined to be 
still more strange, was dressed in the humblest 
garb—the short gown and the skirt peculiar to 
the time ; but, then, every tint was so bright with 
pure cleanliness, the ear-rings set off so fine a skin, 
the indispensable strip of purple round the head 
imparted so much of the grace of the old classic 
wreath, and, beyond all this, which might be said 
to be extraneous, her features—if you abated the 
foresaid cast or slight squint in the eyes, which 
imparted a piquancy—were so regular, if not 
handsome, that you could not have denied that 
she deserved to be a Napier, if she was not a very 
Napier in reality. A few words whispered in 
Mrs. Hislop’s ear, and the girl was off, leaving 
our couple to proceed on their way. Even this 
incident had its use; for Mr. White, who had 
known Mr. Napier, and had faith (as who has 
not?) in the hereditary descent of bodily aspects, 
could not restrain himself from the remark, how- 
ever much it might inflame the hopes of his 
client :— 

“The curse has left no blight there,” said he. 
“That is the very face of Mr. Napier—the high 
nose especially, and as for the eyes, with that un- 
mistakable cast, why, I have seen their foretypes 
in the head of John Napier a hundred times.” 

An observation so congenial to Mrs. Hislop 
that she could not help being a little humorous, 
even in the depth of an anxiety which had kept 
her silent for the full space of ten minutes :— 

“Nose, sir! there wasn’t a man frae the Castle 
yett to Holyrood wha could have produced that 
nose except John Napier.” 

And, without further interruption than her own 
laugh, they proceeded till they came to the entry 
called Big Lochend Close, up which they went 
some forty or fifty steps, till they came to an 
outer door, which led by a short dark passage to 
two or three inner doors in succession, all leading 
to separate rooms occupied by separate people. 

Of these stories there are about half-a-score. 
The good old-fashioned ghost, with its sha- 
dowy form and scowling face, is a busy 
character in two or three of them—frighten- 
ing old gentlemen from their sins, and dis- 
tressing timid women. The last will and 
testament of the merchant-burgess in the 
Canongate is lost ; and his darling, who was 
to have inherited his.wealth, is beggared, 
and dies of starvation in a garret in Middle- 
ton’s Entry. The distracted husband be- 
lieves that the resurrectionists have stolen 
the body of his fair young wife from her 
newly-closed grave in the churchyard of the 
Canongate, and suffers m om in con- 
sequence. Another husband, less faithful to 
his early vows, conducts his spouse down 
Cranstoun’s Close, and plunges her into the 
deep hole of the North Loch; and so makes 
room in his small flat in the West Bow for a 
fairer helpmate. The lovely daughter of the 
leather-merchant in the High Street pays a 
midnight visit to an old hag called Girzel 
Jeffrey in the Cowgate; sees a certain face 
in a mirror; marries against her heart’s con- 
sent in consequence; and finds, when it is 
too late, that she has been the dupe of the 
make-believe witch. The stories are all of 
the same somewhat old-world stamp, but 
withal Lampe and readable, and with a 
fair share of the dry humour peculiar to 
Scotch story-tellers. One would be glad if 
the author did not seek to invest his tales 
with any of the dignity that attaches to 
legends and traditions recognised as such. 
In his Preface he objects to a descriptive 
epithet bestowed by an influential journal on 
his prior work of ‘Storied Traditions.” 
These were baptized by the critic in question 
‘*‘annalistic fiction”—a term the soundness 
of which he pretends to test by a comic pro- 


cess of reversing, by which means he comes 
upon the improved epithet ‘‘feigned annals,” 
to which result he equally objects, but with 
less reason than is easily seen. 

It is impossible to select passages that 
fairly represent a book the excellence of 
which consists almost entirely in its easy, 
chatty style of narration, with but occasional 
interludes of humorous comment and quaint 
allusion; especially where the narrative- 
interest of the book is cut up into ten dif- 
ferent allotments. But among these we may 
cite ‘‘ Mrs. Corbet’s Amputated Toe,” ‘* The 
Ancient Bureau,” ‘‘ Lang Sandy Wood’s 
Watch,” as slightly superior to the others. 
We recommend the book heartily to visitors 
by the seaside, where it is sure to find a 
welcome, and where it will read pleasantly 
enough with a running accompaniment of 
wave-music. 

‘« St. Knighton’s Keive” introduces itself 
to our notice as a story of Cornwall. Under 
cover of a tragical history of a beautiful and 
wronged lady, whose connexion with Cornish 
scenes is purely accidental, we are favoured 
with a variety of descriptions of the scenery 
and inhabitants of that county and disquisi- 
tions on the same. These disquisitions are 
from the point of view of a clergyman of the 
Church of England ; that clergyman being a 
stranger in Cornwall, and wafted thither ‘by 
no kindly breeze, but by the blast of disap- 
pointed affections, and predisposed, as other 
unhappy lovers have been before him, to 
view matters in a dismal light. The people 
among whom he is thrown are, we are in- 
formed, chiefly miners, and of the religious 
sect called ‘‘ Bible Christians ;”’ and the great 
difficulty our hero—an upright Churchman— 
has to contend with is to induce these poor, 
ill-guided folk to go to hear him preach. 
They gave him a trial, which, to say the 
least for them, argued good nature and a 
wish to be pleased; but, after crowding the 
church for a few Sundays till there was no 
getting a seat, and the little Bible Christian 
place over the way was quite deserted, ho 
was greatly disgusted one fine Sunday 
morning, when he had taken more than 
usual pains about his sermon, to find the 
church almost entirely empty—musicians 
and all disappeared+-and to learn from the 
sexton, (the only person whose attendance 
within the precincts of the sacred edifice 
promised to be permanent), that a woman 
was preaching at the chapel, and that 
the unruly flock had taken flight to her! 
This golden opportunity lost of winning 
back a whole community to the Established 
Church, the young clergyman begins, natu- 
rally enough, to qualify the favourable 
opinion he had at first formed as to the state 
of church-feeling in the district of which he 
had accepted the charge; and to draw some 
not very flattering conclusions concerning 
the poorer classes of people among whom he 
lives. The fair preacher at ‘‘ the Tittle Bible 
Christian place over the way,” however, 
appears to get the best of it for the time; 
and, despairing of overcoming his difficulties 
by himself, he tne recourse to the advice and 
friendship of a neighbouring rector. This 
gentleman, whose long experience has sug- 
gested the only practicable means of bein 
useful to his flock, dispenses medicine an 
advice to the poor, relief in distress, and help 
in all emergencies; while he refrains from 
expostulation or rebuke when, with little 
taste and less gratitude, they repair to the 
chapel in preference to the church for the 
more spiritual aliments of prayer and preach- 
ing. e story of our hero’s unfortunate 
love affair, the ruling motive in his Cornish 
undertaking, is of a strangely tragic charac- 
ter, and, in its harsh colouring, is almost 
divested of the suitable amount of romance. 
The descriptions of the haunted Cornish 
valley with which it is associated are as much 
adapted to put us in terror of those out- 
landish regions as are the accounts of the 
unorthodox seaside village, with its white- 
washed meeting-house and wayward natives. 
There is the same spirit of wrangling and 
dissatisfaction throughout the book, whether 
treating of persons or places. But, were it 
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possible to obliterate from the cool, fern-clad 
** valley of the Mill” the sound of the melan- 


choly voices and groanings of spirits, and | 


from the mining village, where meeting- 
house and church represent the rivalry of 
creeds, the still uglier sounds of human dis- 
cord, one might be enabled to recognise in 
each a beauty of its own, of Nature’s endow- 
ing, and conveying equally pleasant lessons 
to all who love to learn from Nature’s own 
Bible. We will select but one passage for 
quotation, as descriptive of the hero, Tre- 
lawney, and also of some of the most influ- 
ential of his congregation. ! 


Trelawney turned away with a sigh, and was 
going down the fine avenue of oak-trees which 
still survive amidst the ruin of the family and 
their castle, when he was accosted by a smart 
dapper-looking man, who announced himself as 
the person who rented Montacute from the absentee 
proprietor, Lord Pengerseck. 

“You have been looking at the ruins, sir, I 
suppose,” said Captain Sam Bennett. “ Rather 
pretty, ain’t they? But they take up a sight of 
good ground. I want the steward to get me per- 
mission to take them down. But my lord won’t 
hear of it, though he scarcely ever comes down 
here.” 

“Why should you take the ruins down? they 
are a t ornament to the place.” 

“Well, as far as that goes, to my mind, sir,” 
said Captain Sam, with easy familiarity, “a shaft 
sunk there, just where those useless old pillars 
stand, with stamps and a tidy counting-house, 
would be much more ornamental to the place, and 
a sight more useful. And then look at these fine 
trees, sir; we haven’t any other such trees about 
here. Why, what splendid pumps they would 
make, and supply us with all the wood we should 
require both for the mine and counting-house.” 

“Who is the steward ? ” 

“Mr. Treugrouse, sir.” 

“And is he in favour of pulling down the 
ruins?” 

* Oh, he doesn’t care about it one way or the 
other, he always says when I speak to him about 
it. Only that I must leave the ruins alone, until 
such time,as my lord -gives permission to remove 
them.” 

“Which I don’t expect will be either in your 
time or mine.” 

“Maybe not, maybe not,” said Captain Sam, 
with nonchalance. ‘Some people are so bigoted 
and fond of their own way. You are our new 
parson, sir, are you not? I heard you yesterday 
at the little church.” 

“Do you attend there regularly ? ” 

“Sometimes, that is, if I like the parson. The 
last one was but a poor stick in the pulpit, and 
not worth going to listen to.” 

“Indeed; I thought he had been a very excel- 
lent man.” 

“He was well-meaning enough, poor man, I 
dare say, but he never could get to the root of the 
matter. I remember his trying to persuade me 
that sprinkling a little water on a child’s face did 
it some good. That was when me and my missus 
wanted him to come up and give our little boy a 
name, He made us actually bring him to the 
church, he was that bigoted.” 

* Are you a Churchman yourself?” 

“Well, I go anywhere, sir, I can get good. I 
generally go to the little chapel in the village. 
There is less form and ceremony. However, I 
don’t say but I may look in on you now and then.” 
And, with this consolatory assurance, the little 
mine captain took his departure perfectly satisfied 
with himself, and with a jaunty motion of his 
finger towards his hat. , 


‘This book, like the one we have coupled 
with it, we would recommend to summer 


tourists. Seaside libraries will welcome 
both. 








-‘SAXON-ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A Neglected Fact in English History. By Henry 
Charles Coote, F.8.A. (Bell and Daldy.) 


agp book is welcome to us from its good | 
_ scholarship and fair handling, and the 
main, if not the whole, of its conclusions; 
and we should think it would be interesting 
ight wish to 

and early 


to most Englishmen, who 
obtain a knowledge of the 


training of their race. 


There was a time, 


: 





Britons as unworthy of a historian’s thought, 
as are the fights of kites and crows, and 
when other such men as he would have 
thought that we owe the best of our institu- 
tions and of our laws of land and life only 
to English minds, if not to so late a 
king as Alfred. Since those days, however, 
Saxon-English and British scholars—such as 
Ingram, Kemble, and Bosworth, and poor 
Williams Ab Ithel, and others on each side 
—whether as philologists or as antiquaries, 
have worked with so much care, and each 
with his own especial skill, on the disjecta 
membra of Saxon-English and British history 
—Mr. Coote now bringing to them the new 
aid of a law-skilled mind—that the dry hones 
of chronicle and bard-song begin to gather 
into a shape, if not to rise up in the fulness 
of a living body. 

The ‘‘ neglected fact”? which Mr. Coote has 
taken up is that, whereas it has been usually 
understood that the Saxon-English settlers 
of our England quite exterminated before 
them the Celtic men of the time, and held 
few or no lands with British life on them, 
and that they planted themselves here with 
none but Teutonic institutions, yet the truth 
is that the main body of Britons lived on 
under their Teutonic masters, who ee | 
settled into their higher Romano-Britis 
civilization and polity. The grounds which 
Mr. Coote takes for the opinion that the 
Saxon-English did not exterminate the 
Romano-British men from whom they won 
the land are that subdued peoples were not, 
for well-understood reasons, exterminated 
by Teutonic land-winners in like cases—as 
by the Franks in Gaul, the Normans in 
Neustria, and the Danes and Normans in 
England—and that Stephanus Byzantinus 
(A.D. 490) writes that the men of this land 
were then called Britons (Mperavo), 

Another proof that the Romano-Britons 
were not exterminated by the English is, 
as Mr. Coote gives it, that the Roman 
missionaries from St. Gregory to the heathen 
English found a Christian church in Britain, 
and therefore found it among a living people 
other than the English. Now, ifthe Britons 
had the Bible, then they had reading and 
writing ; for the school goes with the Gospel, 
wherever the missionary takes it. And Mr. 
Coote says :— 


The absence of histories or annals composed in 
Roman Britain cannot be objected against this 
view, any more than the same actual absence of 
histories and annals in Gaul can be said to prove 
that there was no learning and literature in that 
country. But it is not true to say that such his- 
tories and annals did not exist in Britain, however 
untraceable they are now. There is evidence that 
there was history, not merely before Beda, but 
before Christianity. There is at least one event 
told in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which that 
writer has not mentioned. It is a plain, prosaic 
story of the heathen age, which could not have 
been taken down in later days from the traditional 
effusions of sceopas and wandering minstrels, and 
yet, though unnoticed by Beda, it is historic, and 
is confirmed by unexceptionable Kymric authority. 
This historical notice tells us, under the year of 
our Lord 577, that Cuthwin and Ceawlin fought 
with Britons and slew three kings—Conmegl 
(Commagil, Commail, or Coinmagil), Condidan 
(or Candidan), and Farinmegl (Farinmail or 
Farinmagil)—at the place that is named Derham, 
and took three cities from them—Gloucester, 
Cirencester, and Bath. This is a concise account 
of the West Saxon campaign for the year 577 ; 
and, if we turn to Llywarch Hen, we find the same 
series of events referred to, and two of those 
Kymric heroes—viz., Kendelann (or Kynddylan) 
and Keranmail, father and son—eulogised and 
lamented by that poet in a contemporary effu- 
sion. 


Mr. Coote thinks that the English polity 


of land-ownership into which the Saxon- | 
_English settled down, such as that of the 


crown-land (Folcland) and freehold-land 
(Bocland), was no other than the Roman 


law (as it had already holden over Britain) | 
of Possessio, the holding—somewhat like that _ 








of our squatters in the Colonies—of resumable 
state-lands, and the ager privatus, or free- 
holds. He believes that the Saxon-English 
land-burden of the so-called three needs— 
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those of keeping good the strongholds and 
bridges, and war-service (burhbot, brycg- 
bot, and fyrds) were those of the Roman 
law, and that the points of freedom and un- 
freedom of the English ceorl, chur] or tiller, 
and his place under his lord were those of 
the Roman colonus under his patronus. From 
the likeness of the polity of the English 
borough and hundred to that of the Roman 
civitas and pagus, Mr. Coote thinks that they 
were the Roman divisions, taken up by the 
English settlers, observing that /tlfric the 
grammarian deemed the Roman municipium, 
as we deem it, to be well expressed by the 
word burhscipe—since municipium is most 
likely the same as the mund, or protection of 
the Saxon-English, with whose burhscipe, or 
pledgeship, women, children, and slaves were 
in the mund of the husband or the house- 
head ; and our writer shows that the privilege 
of coining money and holding tolled markets 
was the libertas Romana, which seems to 
have been holden under that name by some 
English boroughs. Mr. Coote holds, there- 
fore, that the institutions and civilization of 
the Saxon-English in England were those 
of the Romano-Britons as they took them 
from the Romans, and that our forefathers 
settled into them here, but did not bring them 
from old Hnglen, or Saxony. 

Mr. Coote’s book shows a wide and well- 
guided reading, and he has put forth his 
many facts in a clear line of arrrangement 
and treated them with good logical skill; 
and, if, therefore, he has overstrained some 
points of his theory, it is not from a misuse 
of his facts, but from an omission or want of 
others, which he may hereafter take up. 
That the Britons were not exterminated by 
our forefathers we hold with Mr. Coote on 
more grounds than his own, and among 
them that, all over some counties of England, 
there are hills and hillocks, combes (cwms) 
and valleys, roadways, streams, fords, and 
landforms, with British names that mean 

recisely what they are, and which must 
eee been given to Saxon ears by living 
tongues of the time; and the laws of Ina 
show that Britons were living under him. 
How far the Romans meted out the land of 
Britain to colont we cannot ourselves under- 
stand, though we might believe that they 
would hold the land of this province much as 
they held that of Judea, or Spain, or Gaul; 
but we might handle the question of the 
likeness of the Roman and Saxon landholder- 
ship with the caution that likeness of law is 
not always a proof of the sameness of first 
lawgivers, as it happens, for one instance, 
that a Welsh law of the limitation of the call 
for blood-money to the fifth kindred is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the Arabs. hat 
Anglo-Saxons made their wills, which the 
Germans never did, and therefore must have 
taken the law of wills from the Romans 
through the Britons, is not a bad argu- 
ment; and yet we do not find anything 
of wills in the laws of the Britons themselves, 
the Welsh laws of Hoel Dda and the older 
Welsh Law-Triads. We believe with Mr. 
Coote that the Saxon-English found Britain 
formed into hundreds, though by the 
Britons rather than the Romans. It is 
about as groundless a statement that Alfred 
formed our hundreds as that they were 
outmarked by William of Normandy. They 
are not by any enactment of known Saxon- 
English laws; and, if the English made 
the English hundreds, who formed those of 
Wales?’ They were not copied from the 
English ones, as they are built up of sub- 
divisions which are far other and more than 
those of the English hundred; and, as is 
shown by the triad of the Lowland hundred, 
‘**Cantref y Gwaelod,” they were of very old 
standing. The English word hundred is open 


_ to thequestion—‘‘ A hundred of what ?”’ as the 





Welsh cantref is not, since cantrefydd is a 
hundred of hamlets or abodes. We think, 
however, that the early Roman centuria 
was at the first a canitref, and that the 
tribus was the tref and the centuria the 
headborough. 

To the English hundred was bound the 
un-Roman institution of boroughship, or 
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lawbinding of the landholders as pledges, 
each for the other’s lawful behaviour—an 
institution that was British, though not 
Roman, as well as Saxon-English ; and the 
heads of many of our hundreds are British 
barrows or other earthworks. To the opinion 
that the English coins, the shilling and the 
penny, were only Saxon forms of Roman 
coins, we would put in the caution that the 
shilling and penny were coins, with those or 
such names, of the old Frisian laws, by which 
they were not taken from the Romano- British 
in England, and that the penny (@ pendo, as 
Mr. Coote thinks) is called, in the British 
laws, ceiniawg. } 

The planetary week, which Mr. Coote 
thinks the Saxon-English took from the 
Britons, as next hands from the Romans, 
was so early and so widely known (for the 
planetary day-names are found in Sanskrit 
with the Hindoos as they were known in 
Egypt) that we fancy the Saxons, like the 
Germans of our days, might have had 
them free of Roman teaching. Mr. Coote 
says :— 

As the Anglo-Saxons could not have obtained 
the notion of the planetary week with its nomen- 
clature directly from Rome, either imperial or 
papal, they obtained it from the Romano-Britons, 
who must, therefore, have lived in their times in 
order to be able to tell it. 


To which we answer that we should like to 
know whence the Germans obtained them. 

The questions who were the Belge that 
were named in Ossar’s Commentaries as 
settlers on the sea-coasts of England, and 
who were the Lloegrians of the old British 
writings, Mr. Coote has guided with much 
skill, and has come to the conclusion, mainly 
from the war-alliances of the Lloegrians 
with the Saxon-English, that they were of 
Teutonic blood and speech, and that their 
language was that which has since worn into 
Southern English. Mr. OCoote’s notes on 
the Lloegrian alliances are :— 


Lloegrians join the Anglo-Saxons in attacking 
Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath—all Keltic 
cities. They join the Angles in attacks upon 
Cumberland—a Keltic country. The Lloegrians, 
specified also as Bernicians and Deirians, in com- 
pany with the Angles, attack Strathclyde—another 
Keltic kingdom. This general union of Lloegrians 
with the German intruders against the Kelts 
carries with it the presumption that the Lloegrian 
and the Kelt were not close congeners. In regard 
to my second assertion—viz., that there was a 
marked and radical difference between the lan- 
guages of the Lloegrians and the Kymri—we have 
in Llywarch Hen’s poem upon Kendelan, the 
chief of Powis, irresistible evidence of its exact- 
ness. The chief defends Trenn with men of “the 
common language’ against the Lloegrians, who, 
being thus contrasted, could not have participated 
in that common language of the prince of Powis 
and his followers. 

_Yet the name, if it be not the epithet, of the 
king who called in the Saxons, Gwrteyrn, 
kingman or man-ruler, is British, as were 
those of the leaders of Roman times, Cas- 
sibelaunus (Caswellawn) and Caractacus 
(Caradoc). e battle of Portsmouth was 
between Saxons and Celts; and even Hengist 
is said, in the Saxon Chronicle, to have 
fought with Britons (Bryttas) and foreigners 
(wealhas); and against Britons and foreigners, 
or Welsh, other leaders fought their way to 
the west. 

The Teutonic language of Anglo-Saxon 
England, Mr. Coote says, is not the Teutonic 
of the Continent—words which would seem 
to make very great the small differences 
between the English of the laws of Ethelbert 
and the Friesic of the time. -Of the Anglo- 
Saxon words which Mr. Coote has given as 
taken from the Romans in England some are 

riesic as well as Saxon-English. 

It may seem, from these cautions which we 
have put in against Mr. Coote’s reasoning, 
that we have but a low opinion of his work; 
_ is not ant go We think it worthy 

a& permanent p in every lib of 
English . history, and of an ane os ti a 
new edition, in the preparation of which let 
our notes be taken for what they are worth. 





TWO DOMESTIC NOVELS. 


Rington Priory. A Tale. By Ethel Hone, 
author of “ Prison Narratives,’ &c. Three 
Volumes. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 

A Fatal Error; or, the Vyviannes. By J. Mas- 
terman. Two Volumes. (Smith, Elder, &Co.) 


t is a great mistake not to marry your 

own true love instead of some wretched 
creature for money. Had Dr. Seymour 
Browne adhered to this affectionate arrange- 
ment he would not have passed through 
nearly three volumes of unhappiness, and 
been left high and dry at the end without hope 
and without consolation. She was such a 
beautiful girl, too—Lucy Stanforth—with 
big blue eyes and long black lashes, and, to 
say nothing of the delightful details, a bright 
and sunny presence which reflected her heart. 
There was no disparity between the pair as 
regarded rank, for ‘‘ Dr.”” Browne was only 
a country surgeon beginning practice, while 
Lucy was the daughter of the late rector of 
the parish, though reduced to be a governess 
at Rington Park. He would doubtless 
have fulfilled his promise and been very 
happy ever afterwards but for the new occu- 
pants of Rington Priory—a still more 
splendid place than the Park, but which 
had passed from the possession of a high 
family that had got ruined to a low family 
that had got rich. The Graingers were as 
unpleasant as money could make them—the 
father as sordid a snob as was ever associated 
with the commercial interests of this great 
country; and the daughter sotrue adaughter 
that she had arrived at a dangerous period of 
unmarried life without having found a hus- 
band. Considering that she was to have a 
hundred thousand pounds on her wedding- 
day, you may guess that she was not a very 
engaging person. She had been capable of 
loving; but Edmund Rivers, the briefless 
but accomplished young barrister upon whom 
she bestowed her affections, had not recipro- 
cated them—had married a charming cousin, 
whom he preferred—and, what was more 
exasperating still, had prospered in his im- 
prudence, and did not care a straw for the 
chance he had missed. The doctor was con- 
sidered an eligible successor; so the Priory 
people first bribed him with fees. It is, 
perhaps, the highest mark of attention you 
can pay a medical man—to get ill in order 
to call him in. . Professional instincts in the 
case in question were not proof against these 
and some incidental blandishments. More- 
over, there was a ‘‘ companion”’ in the house 
—one of those dangerous persons, a lady who 
had seen better days, and who had the 
spiteful temper, brooding ambition, and 
pecans ie too common among 
her unhappy kind. rs. Beresford despises 
the ‘‘ poor millionaire,” as the writer com- 


assionately calls him—has only a half 
ind of pity for his daughter — but, 
having determined to marry the one her- 


self, leaves no stone unturned to get 
somebody to marry the other. She has 
failed again and again, but succeeds with 
Seymour Brown. at misguided member 
of the College of Surgeons, albeit handsome 
and brave and generous, has weak and 
assailable points. He has seen poor Lucy 
‘* put down” by the Priory people, although 
recognised as a lady by the real gentry of the 
place. The combined ordeal is more than he 
can endure; so he breaks off the match, 
laying the blame upon his mother, for whose 
opposition he had not cared so long as it 
suited his purpose to disregard it. 

Hardened indeed must be the novel-reader 
who can hear without emotion of Lucy’s con- 
dition when the truth comes out. Her sister, 
too, is a sufferer; for she has accepted 
Seymour’s brother, a young clergyman, whom 
she now rejects, leaving him to drown his 
— wretchedness by doing good to stray 

eathens on the other side of the world. In 
the meantime the married pair find one 
another unbearable, and Seymour bitterly 
repents. His father-in-law, too, whose heir 
he had hoped to be, marries again (not, 
however, with Mrs. ig a age a thorough 
consequence. 
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Panting for action, if only as an escape from 


domestic life, Seymour resumes the practice 
of his profession, mes a fashionable physi- 
cian in London, and finds that he might have 


made a large fortune without having Miss 
Grainger attached to it. A few years pass 
away, in the course of which he and his wife 
live on terms compared with which those of 
acat and dog may be considered respectful 
amity—until the lady dies, and the penitence 
of the widower then takes a practical form. 
But whether Lucy forgives him or rejects 
him with disdain, and what becomes of her 
and the other characters, is just what we do 
not intend to tell the reader, who will pro- 
bably peruse the work himself. It is, indeed, 
a very excellent one of its class. Written 
with a natural force which suggests very 
little effort, it is free from affectation or 
strained effects; and the characters, though 
not elaborate portraits, are sketched in tints 
which sufficiently mark their individuality. 
Novel- readers will certainly thank Ethel 
Hone for this effort on their behalf. 

‘‘ A Fatal Error” is a domestic novel hay- 
ing some features in common with “ Rington 
Priory,”’ but many marked differences. The 
writer inclines to greater vivacity of style, 
more dashing description, and more startling 
events. The scene in this, asin its companion, 
is laid in the country, and the characters are 
a few families living in the same neighbour- 
hood. Neglected children sent home from 
India have been heard of before; but there 
is considerable originality in Constance, and 
John Gittens and his wife, the plebeian rela- 
tives with whom she is placed, are pictured 
with a firm hand and in evidently true colours. 
He is a dissenting preacher, and one of the 
most narrow-minded and ignorant men you 
can conceive—as dissenting preachers in 
novels usually are—but he is not so bad as 
his wife, and his wife is perhaps not so bad 
as she might be. They are kind to Constance 
after their own way, and jealous of her 
father’s relatives, to whom she is afterwards 
sent. The father himself—Major Vyvianne 
—when he returns to England, is coldly 
distant to his dead wife’s lowly kindred, 
and lays claim to Constance, by this time 
grown up beautiful and accomplished, 
and holding her natural station in 
life. For, before his return, Constance has 
been intimate with the Lances—old friends 
of her father’s family—and with the Misses 
Vyvianne, her aunts—two admirably-drawn 
family portraits — and has lost all traces 
of her early training with the Gittenses, 
except in the shape of gratitude and affection. 
The head of the | Hab family is a squire of 
the ‘‘ fine old” description. He has two 
sons, Gabriel and Bolton, and two daughters, 
Helen and Bertha. Gabriel is gay and 
frivolous, and is sent away in the army to 
India. Bolton is bold and high-spirited, 
and is made into a midshipman-—a regular 
‘* middy,” such as we know through Marryat 
and Miss Lydia Thompson, but who develops 
into a nature beyond skylarking and a soul 
superior to hornpipes. Helen is something 
like Gabriel, and does not marry so soon as her 
sister, who carries offa lord early in the book. 
When Major Vyvianne returns, however, she 
is more fortunate, and is soon affianced to that 
officer. Then comes more match-making— 
Bolton being accepted by Constance about 
the same time. But, on the eve of the 
double wedding, Gabriel, who has also re- 
turned from India, with a wife, is found 
murdered in the neighbouring valley; and 
Constance commits the ‘‘ fatal error’ of 
supposing that her father has done the deed 
—a certain knife which she finds and secretes 
giving her what she considers incontestable 
evidence of his guilt. Eventually the author 
of the crime is found to be a vulgar aspirant 








for the hand of Helen, who has shot Gabriel 
by mistake for Major Vyvianne—the latter 
being a pattern dandy, upon whose costume 
the former models his own. Such a story as 
this, when told with ruthless brevity, ‘i 
not sound very probable; but it reads far 
more naturally than might be supposed, and 
is worked up with sufficient skill to interest 
the unsuspecting reader. That Constance 
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should condemn her father unheard, and, 
in order to keep the secret, not only 
sacrifice the society of her husband—whom 
she sends from her side immediately after 
the ceremony—but pretend to have been 
struck dumb with fright, and keep up 
the delusion for months together, is a still 
ter strain upon our credulity; but 
e situation is not more unreal than man 
others in fiction, and is worked up with muc 
dramatic force and effect. How far things 
are set right in the end need not be here 
detailed. “it is sufficient to pronounce ‘‘ The 
Fatal Error” to have more of the require- 
ments of a good novel than many works of 
its class. . It is pleasant reading in its lighter 
parts, and, in the serious working of the story, 
cannot fail to fix the attention. Mr. Master- 
man’s name is not a watchword at Mudie’s, 
and we do not remember to have met with it 
before in connexion with fiction. As a first 
ormanée, his work would be entitled to 
particularly high praise. S. L. B. 


A PENNY SAVED. 


Some Considerations on the Government Life 
Annuities and Life Assurances Bill. By Marcus 
N. Adler, M.A. (Layton.) 

Handy-Book of Life Assurance Law. By Arthur 
Scratchley, M.A. (Stevens and Haynes.) 

A Treatise on Associations for Provident Invest- 
ment. By Arthur Scratchley, M.A. (Long- 
man & Co.) 


is one of the greatest hardships attendant 
upon poverty that the difference between 
it and wealth is not absolute only but relative. 
The poor man’s shilling is not in reality the 
twentieth part of the rich man’s pound. He 
is forced to buy things at a dearer rate, 
because of their more minute subdivision ; 
he cannot utilize his savings to the same 
extent, because the sum to which they 
amount is so trifling. The disproportion is 
striking if we look only at the respective 
condition’.of the two classes at any given 
time; it is greater still if we include their 
ultimate prospects in the comparison. What, 
for instance, is the future of an agricultural 
labourer? When he first settles in life he 
makes from ten to twelve shillings a week ; 
and with this and the smaller and less regular 
earnings of his wife he finds he can do pretty 
well. If he looks forward, however, he sees 
his family probably increasing and his income 
at best remaining stationary. Still, he may 
hope, by means of a good deal of pinching, 
as much debt as he can succeed in contracting, 
and a little help from the parish, to tide over 
the period during which his children will be 
earning nothing; and, as they will be able 
after a few years to contribute something to 
the aggregate income of the household, he 
may count, perhaps, on being thus replaced 
in the position from which he started of just 
making both ends meet. By-and-by, too, 
re will be off his hands altogether ; but he 
will know, if he looks at the position of the 
older men around him, that, when that time 
comes, his own powers will be failing and his 
wages gp pew me The regular employ- 
ment he was once sure of will pale 
reduce itself to a little work picked up now 
and then, until at last a wet winter and con- 
firmed rheumatism put an end even to this, 
and he becomes wholly, instead of in part, 
dependent on the parish for subsistence. 
This is what he has to expect if he lives to 
old age: if he dies before arriving at it, 
then, in all probability, the support of his 
children will devolve wholly on their mother; 
and, unless she happens to be a woman of 
unusual energy or individual charity inter- 
venes, they will begin their life in the work- 
house in which, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, their father would have ended 
his. Can we wonder that, with such a future 
as this before him, the agricultural labourer 
is an improvident man? Forethought im- 
foresight, and few le care to look 
to a future whi 
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marries with no other resources than the 
income he is making. It is not more than 
enough, perhaps, to maintain him respect- 
ably; ne if he has children, they will absorb 
as hv a percentage of their father’s earn- 
ings as the labourer’s, while they will remain 
far longer on his hands. But beneath this 
superficial resemblance lies a vast and 
radical difference. In the latter case there is 
the hope of improvement. The income may 
be small enough at first starting, but at 
least it is capable of increase. The curate 
looks forward to a living, the barrister or 
the physician to a more extensive practice, 
the merchant to a larger business, the civil 
servant to promotion. Everywhere there is 
the possibility that to-morrow will not ‘‘ be 
as to-day, but much more abundant ;” that, 
though there may be a difficulty in making 
a living now, there will be none in making 
more hes a living by-and-by. A future of 
this kind acts, at any rate, as a stimulant. 
Risks and uncertainties, chances of failure 
and doubts of success, do not paralyze human 
energy; they are rather provocative of quick- 
ened and more sustained exertion. It is the 
future which cannot be improved, the pro- 
spect which no act of ours can alter for the 
better, that depresses the mind and deadens 
the faculties. 

At first sight it may seem that such a dif- 
ference as this lies altogether beyond the 
reach of legislation. In adensely-populated 
country the payment of unskilled labour can 





rarely do much more than supply the means 
of present subsistence. But it may do some- 
thing more; and it is a point of great practical 
moment to determine whether the poor have 
all the facilities which they might have for 
making the most of the proceeds of their 
frugality. In the class with which we have 
been comparing them such facilities are suffi- 
ciently abundant. The professional man 
may find it hard enough to save money, but 
he has no difficulty in disposing of it when 
saved. He can easily find opportunities for 
investing it so that it shall neither be exposed 
to danger nor left to lie idle. And, if he is 
only reasonably careful, he reckons the cost 
of life assurance among his most necessary 
expenses. So long as he knows that his 
death will not reduce his wife or his children 
to destitution he is able to dismiss from his 
calculations the remoter chances of prolonged 
sickness or utter failure. They are of those 
things of the morrow for which, with a clear 
conscience, he can leave the morrow itself to 
take thought. Now what is the position of 
the labourer in respect of these two points— 
investment of savings and provision for his 
family? The existence of savings banks 
dates from the beginning of the century ; but 
there was no institution of the kind in Lon- 
don until the year 1816, when the St. Martin’s 
Place Savings Bank, the deposits in which 
now amount to upwards of a million-and-a- 
half, was be ‘in a very humble way in a 
room over a butcher’s shop in Panton Street, 
Haymarket.” From that time the progress 
has been rapid. Those who wish to trace it 
in detail cannot do better than refer to Mr. 
Scratchley’s volumes. They will find in 
them the fullest and most accurate informa- 
tion, not only upon the particular point we 
are dealing with, but upon the whole subject 
of provident investments of every descrip- 
tion and for every class. There are now 
upwards of six hundred savings banks in 
the United Kingdom, and the aggregate 
deposits amount to £35,000,000, repre- 
senting about 1,400,000 separate accounts. 
This increase, great as it is, would, no doubt, 
have been still more remarkable if the confi- 
dence of the working classes in the security of 
their investments had not been rudely shaken 
by the frequent discoveries, in the years fol- 
lowing upon 1847, of extensive frauds on the 
part of the managers or actuaries. By 1857 
the admitted losses amounted to £229,482, to 
meet which £86,210 had been subscribed in 
various quarters, leaving a balance of 
£143,272 to fall upon the depositors. But 
the magnitude of the evil cannot be ade- 
quately expressed in figures. The Govern- 
ment was legally responsible for the safe 
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custody of all money paid over by the 
trustees of the savings banks to the National 
Debt Commissioners; but neither the Go- 
vernment nor the trustees were responsible 
for the money actually received. Unfor- 





tunately, however, a belief had grown up 
that the Government guarantee attached to 
all deposits from the moment they were paid 
into the bank. Nor was this by any means 
a vulgar error. Mr. Scratchley quotes seve- 
ral remarkable instances of the extent to 
which it was shared by persons who might 
have been expected to be better informed. 
Thus Mr. G. R. Porter, in his ‘‘ Progress of 
the Nation,” had stated:—‘‘The savings 
banks can never involve those who there 
deposit their savings in any risk-or expense : 
the safety of the money is guaranteed by the 
State ;” a writer in Chambers’s Journal had 
said :—‘* Remember this, that, as soon as you 
_— money in a savings bank, you become, 

y the possession of your deposit-book, the 
creditor of the nation; and the Commis- 
sioners of National Education for Ireland had 
been instructing all their scholars in their 
‘** Book of Lessons ;’’—‘‘ When a poor man 
deposits his money in a savings bank he is 
then one of the Government creditors, and 
receives his share of the taxes.” We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that the working classes, 
influenced by this misconception, and smart- 
ing under recent losses, too often accused the 
Government of being an accomplice in the 
fraud, or that, for the twelve years subse- 
quent to 1848, the aggregate increase of the 
annual receipts of savings banks was only 
seven-and-a-half per cent. of what it pre- 
viously had been. 

Even apart from these drawbacks, the 
system of savings banks furnished a very 
inadequate medium of investment for the 
resources of the industrial classes. Fifteen 
counties in the United Kingdom, and one 
hundred and fifty towns with a population of 
more than ten thousand, were altogether 
without them; and it was the consideration 
of this deficiency, added to the difficulty of 
making the trustees liable to the depositors, 
which enabled Mr. Gladstone in 1861 to 
obtain the consent of Parliament to the esta- 
blishment of ‘‘a Government Savings Bank, 
of which the centre should be the National 
Debt Office, and the agency the Post Office,” 
—a plan which had been proposed in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Whitbread as 
long ago as 1807, and suggested by a writer 
in the Quarterly Review in October 1827. 
By this admirable measure deposits may be 
paid in at money-order offices, the receipt of 
the Post-Office officials constituting a Govern- 
ment security for principal andinterest. The 
sumber of Post-Office savings banks already 
opened is about 2500; so that, by this single 
Act, the opportunities for investing small 
savings have been multiplied fourfold. The 
poor have already shown their appreciation 
of the benefits by making deposits to an 
amount of more than £3,500,000. 

Mr. Whitbread was the precursor of Mr. 
Gladstone in respect of another proposition 
not less important than the one of +hich we 
have been speaking. His Bill of 1807 had 
for its object the creation, not only of a 
Government Savings Bank, but also of a 
Government Assurance Office. This latter 
end has been in part attained. By an Act 
passed in 1853, consolidating and amending 
two previous statutes on the same subject, 
the Commissioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt were empowered to grant de- 
ferred annuities of not more than £30 in 
consideration of a payment either in one sum 
or in yearly instalments, and also to contract 
for the plow ren of a sum of money on the 
death of any oe who should at the time 
of effecting the assurance also purchase a 
deferred =, These measures have had, 
however, but little effect, and the whole 
annual payments since the passing of the 
earliest Act in 1834 have only been £177,644, 
There are two obvious reasons for this failure. 
Payment by annual instalments is, for the 
working classes, almost an impossibility. 
Their money comes in weekly ; their savings 
are made weekly; and their investments, if 
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they are to be regular, should be weekly also. 
It would be too hard a trial to most workin 
men to keep money by them for a year, wit! 
only the prospect of then having to put it 
for the present altogether out of their own 
power. The connexion of assurances with 
annuities is equally mischievous. The two 
kinds of investment are rarely resorted 
to by the same persons. A man will 
make his choice between a provision for 
his own old age or for his family in the 
event of his death; but he will scarcely 
have either the means or the wish to do both. 
In the Government Annuities Bill of 1864 
Mr. Gladstone has abolished both these re- 
strictions. The purchase-money of deferred 
annuities, and the premiums on a policy of 
assurance, may be paid in smaller instalments 
and at shorter periods, and an assurance may 
be effected without purchasing an annuity at 
the same time. ‘The advantages which the 
great assurance societies afford to the 
wealthier classes are thus for the first time 
brought within the reach of working men. 
The precise benefits which the Act will afford 
them cannot be ascertained until the official 
tables have been issued fixing the times and 
amounts of the payments required for assur- 
ances and deferred annuities respectively ; 
but it has been estimated that a payment of 
sixpence a week, begun at the age of twenty- 
five, will ensure an annuity of from 5s. to 7s. 
a week from the age of sixty-five; and Mr. 
Adler, in his able paper read before the 
Society of Actuaries, calculates that a similar 
sun, beginning at the same age, will secure 
£54. 12s. at death; while a monthly pay- 
ment of 3s. 8d. during the whole of life, 
or of 4s. 2d. until sixty, will secure 
£100. It is to be regretted that the Bill 
should fix 2s. as the minimum sum to be 
received at any one time. In many cases 
this will represent the savings of four weeks ; 
and we are afraid it will be often found that, 
by the time the third and fourth sixpences 
have been got together, tho first and second 
will have made to themselves wings. 

‘If we had been writing three months since, 
it would have been necessary to defend this 
measure against all kinds of misconceptions. 
We might have argued that, by enabling the 
people to help themselves to some purpose, 
the Government was encouraging self-help 
rather than superseding it; that the nation 
has a direct and obvious interest in keeping 
down the number of persons who derive their 
subsistence from the poor rates; that Govern- 
ment competition will only be injurious to 
those assurance companies whose position 
is radically unsound; and that, as far as 
the better class of friendly societies are 
concerned, they will be only benefited by the 
withdrawal of a class of business for which 
they have not the requisite machinery. But 
all this would now be labour thrown away. 
The Bill was sent to a Select Committee; and, 
whilst there, it has been fortunate enough to 
silence every opponent, and at the same time 
to escape all mutilation. The Committee 
has simply saved the Commissioners some 
trouble by undertaking to frame several of 
the regulations, which would otherwise have 
been drawn up by the officials. It isa beau- 
tiful instance of the force of truth. All that 
the Bill wanted was to be understood ; and, as 
this was just what some members could not 
or would not do in the House of Commons, 
it was fortunate that its opponents should 
have themselves proposed to make the 
attempt afresh in the peaceful seclusion of 
& committee-room. We congratulate them 
most sincerely on their success; but we can 
fancy Mr. Sheridan murmuring plaintively 
to himself: ‘“‘I brought ye to curse Mr. 
Gladstone, and, behold! ‘ye have blessed 
him altogether.” 

Let the success of the Government An- 
nuities Bill be as complete as it may, a wide 
field of action will still remain open for 
friendly societies. Maintenance during sick- 
ness is so obvious and immediate a necessity 
to working men that it comes home to many 
who would never dream of looking forward 
to old age, and still less of making any 
provision for their families after their own 





death. Nothing, however, can well be more 
unsatisfactory than the condition of many— 
we may almost say of the majority—of the 
associations which profess to effect this object. 
They appear to be infected with almost every 
vice to which such organizations can be 
supposed liable. Their management is in- 
efficient, their books badly kept, their funds 
suffered to lie uninvested. .The members’ 
contributions are generally quite inadequate 
to secure the fulfilment of the society’s 
promises, and they have ‘‘ apparently been 
calculated not so much by a consideration of 
the value of the risks incurred, as by the 
desire to frame a scale of subscriptions which, 
from its liberality, would be sure to become 
popular.” Although the chances of sickness 
increase with every year of life, the payments 
are often the same whatever may be the age 
of themember; and consequently, as the origi- 
nal subscribers grow older, younger men are 
less and less inclined to join the society. The 
contributions diminish as the calls on them 
become more numerous, until at length they 
prove wholly insufficient for the increasing 
strain to which they are subjected. And the 
multiplication of small associations is in itself 
anevil. Without a large body of members 
it is impossible to secure a fair average of 
results ; and many societies are ruined simply 
because they are formed on too small a scale 
to give the general laws on which their cal- 
culations are based a fair chance of coming 
out true. To all these defects must be added 
the general, and often, in the absence of 
working men’s clubs, unavoidable practice, 
of holding their meetings at the public-house 
—a system which implies the regular seques- 
tration of a certain portion of the society’s 
income for the benefit, not of its sick mem- 
bers, but of a healthy landlord, Fortunately 
the dissolution of a friendly society, the ope- 
rations of which are restric to sick- 
ness, does not entail any of those lament- 
able results which are involved in the 
failure of an assurance office. The year’s 
subscriptions are only designed to guarantee 
relief during the year’s sickness ; so that, in 
the event of the society becoming bankrupt, 
the loss will only fall on the members actu- 
ally sick during the period intended to be 
covered by their last payment. But any 
defects in the working of such associations 
actasa bonus on improvidence; and, although 
the difference of local conditions and the 
impossibility of preventing fraud must 
probably make it impossible for Mr. Glad- 
stone to embrace in his wise and beneficent 
reforms the establishment of a Government 
Friendly Society, it is most desirable that 
some kind of official inspection should be 
introduced which would secure the safe- 
guards of scientific accuracy at least to such 
associations as choose to avail themselves of 
the benefit. D. C. L. 
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1. The Three Pastorals. (Edinburgh Review.) 

2. Baptismal Regeneration; a Sermon, by the 
Key. C. H. Spurgeon. 

3. A Charge, by the Ven. John Bartholomew, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Barnstaple. 

4. 4 Charge, by Edward Bickersteth, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Buckingham. 

5. The Final Court of Appeal in Causes affecting 
the Doctrine of the Church of England. A 
Letter, on the Best Mode ot Amending the 
Present Law, by Lord Lyttelton. 

6. Religious Liberalism. A Charge, by R. C. 
Coxe, M.A., Archdeacon of Lindisfarne. 

7. An Answer to the Infidels. A Charge, by W. J. 
Philpotts, M.A., Archdeacon of Cornwall. 

8. The Eternity of Future Punishment, and the 
Place which this Doctrine ought to hold in 
Christian Preaching. Two Sermons, by 
George Salmon, D.D., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 

9. Pentecostal Fear. A Sermon, by the Rev. 
John Keble, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 


Te Dean of Westminster evidently does 
not intend to speak his mind less freely 
from the cloisters of his Abbey than he did 
as a chivalrous combatant at Oxford, He 
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has followed up his famous article on ‘‘ Essays 
and Reviews” by another in the new number 
of the Edinburgh, in which the history of 
the agitation occasioned by that volume is 
brought down to the present moment. Dean 
Stanley discusses the trials of Dr. Williams 
and Mr. Wilson, the two judgments, the 
Oxford Declaration, the Pastorals of the 
Archbishops, the debates in Convocation, 
the address of thanks for the Pastorals, and, 
lastly, the relation of Anglicanism, as defined 
by the judgment, to the Church of Rome. 
This spirited and masterly paper will at 
once take the foremost place on the Liberal 
side of the controversy. 

Of course one of the points on which the 
Dean of Westminster animadyerts is the 
league between the Tractarians and the 
Evangelicals. In order that a common 
enemy may be anathematized, the mutual 
invectives of the two great parties in the 
Church are for the moment silenced. Cal- 
vinism appears to be no longer heretical, 
Baptismal Regeneration no longer soul- 
destroying. ' But Mr. Spurgeon is determined 
that the Evangelical conscience shall not, if 
he can help it, be put completely to sleep. 
He has just preached a sermon, which has 
been widely circulated through the post, 
denouncing most vehemently the ‘‘ unhal- 
lowed confederacy” between believers in 
Faith and believers in Baptism. He may 
not succeed, perhaps, in disturbing the 
Evangelical mind in proportion to the loud- 
ness and bitterness of his accusations. He 
makes it out that the great struggle of his 
life, his ‘“Armageddon,”’ is to be against the 
Evangelical clergy. ‘This is what he says of 
them—‘‘ For clergymen to swear or say that 
they give their solemn assent and consent to 
what they do not believe is one of the 
pieces of immorality perpetrated in England, 
and is most pestilential in its influence, since 
it directly teaches men to lie whenever it 
seems necessary to do so in order to geta 
living or to increase their supposed useful- 
ness.’ Mr. Spurgeon may not persuade any 
clergyman to secede; but he will probably 
make many good men feel uncomfortable in 
an enforced reticence as to High-Church 
errors, and help in some degree to break up 
the singular alliance ceniented by a common 
belief in the infallibility of the Bible and in 
the endless torments of the world to come. 

The disappointment occasioned by the 
judgment has naturally taken shape in com- 
plaints as to the constitution of the court b 
which the judgment was given. To many it 
seems an axiomatic truth that spiritual 
causes should be tried by spiritual persons, 
and that lay judges should have nothing to 
do with questions of doctrine. Archdeacon 
Bartholomew wishes ‘‘ that we could see that 
the mind of the Church might be expressed 
through Convocation.” Functionaries of 
the State, he considers, are misled by ‘‘a 
natural tendency to freedom of thought in 
all matters connected with civil government.” 
But, if this desire for a purely spiritual court 
of judicature prevails at all generally 
amongst the clergy, it only illustrates what 
the Bishop of London said co usly in 
the House of Lords last week, that ‘‘ too 
great weight ought not to be allowed to the 
opinion of the clergy.” In another Charge, 


however, a different view is 

Archdeacon Bickersteth admits, ‘‘ The 
Crown must of course act through its 
advisers, and it would be scarcely - 
sible to desire anything ° better than 
that appeals in ecclesiastical causes 


which affect the temporalities of the clergy 
should be heard by those distin se 


laymen who compose the Judici 
mittee. Lay judges and high officers of the 
State, persons accustomed by education, 
habit, and experience to weigh evidence 
minutely and impartially, would seem of all 
others the best advisers of the Crown in such 
appeals.” But the Archdeacon holds that it 
would be better to separate the spiritual 
entirely from the lay element in the judicial 


court of appeal, and to call upon herd 
judges to take the opinion of the provinei 


Conyocations in matters of doctrine. This 
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scheme is recommended by Mr. Joyce, and 
it has also been adopted by Lord Lyttelton, 
with this exception, that Lord Lyttelton 
‘ would prefer the Bench of Bishops to Con- 
vocation as a court of reference. ‘‘ The 
Judicial Committee, consisting wholly of 
la , should decide absolutely on its own 
judgment ; but, also on the analogy of other 
cases, it should inform that judgment in 
matters of theology or scientific doctrine, by 
obtaining the opinion of what may be 
called spiritual experts.” (Lord Lyttelton’s 
Letter, p. 19.) is seems a very moderate 
view, but it may be doubted whether such a 
scheme would work advantageously. It 
would revolutionize the whole position of an 
English clergyman if he were made liable to 
be tried in a court, not by the standard of 
the formularies, but by the standard of what 
is scientifically true in theology. Atpresent, 
the Court has two questions, or rather three, 
to consider, (1) What is the fair interpreta- 
tion of the formularies? (2) What is the 
fair interpretation of the defendant’s lan- 
guage? (3) Do the formularies and the pas- 
indicted, fairly eR arg agree or not? 
It is difficult to say which of these questions 
should be referred by the court to the Bishops 
or to Convocation. To refer any of them 
would be to abdicate the real responsibility 
in the trial. And it would be an unseemly 
result that a temporal court should ask an 
opinion of a spiritual court, and then give 
an opinion of its own directly counter to 
that which hasbeen asked. If, however, the 
lay judges are not to ask the Bishops how a 
certain document or proposition is to be con- 
strued, but what, in their opinion, is sound 
doctrine, then the Bishops are evidently made 
into a legislature for enacting new articles, 
which the judges must either sanction b 
their judgment or set aside as ony veer the f 
The other two Charges on our list are not of 
a character to invite criticism. Apparently, 
good sense and. manners diminish with 
e increase of distance from the metropolis. 
The Archdeacon of Lindisfarne thinks it 
decent to refer in this way to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jowett to the Professorship of 
G : * The Sovereign, bound, as Defensor 
Fidei, by a like solemn vow with ourselves, 
appoints to a most important chair a forsworn 
Priest.” The denunciations of Religious 
Liberalism throughout his Charge are in the 
same uncompromising tone. Archdeacon 
Coxe takes his stand with the Church and 
State Review, and proclaims reform to be 
but the beginning of destruction. The Arch- 
deacon of Cornwall does not limit himself 
to censure and warnings. He enters the 
arena against ‘‘the Infidels” with cheerful 
and amusing confidence. He apologizes for 
condescending so much ; but, ‘‘ sooth to say, 
where the enemy leads, if we are to meet 
at all, there must I needs follow.” So, 
plunging at once in medias res, in his first 
paragraph he charges “‘ Lyell and Colenso ” 
with gross and incredible ignorance on 
a geological matter of fact. ‘You, my 
reverend brethren, are well aware that our 
three rogation days derive their origin from 
this catastrophe in Languedoc and Auvergne, 
Bishop Mamertus of Vienne having begged 
the Church’s prayers for the removal of” the 
fearful visitation, in the form of volcanic 
eruptions, that had befallen those districts ; 
which occurred not, as Lyell and Colenso 
state, ages before the Noachian deluge, bu 
in the years of our Lord 558 to 560.” Arch- 
deacon Philpotts has a short and_ simple 
way of arguing with the Infidels. Thus, to 
one who questions the accuracy of any state- 
ment in pture, he says, ‘*‘ Our blessed 
Lord has set His seal to both Testaments, 
Old as well as New; and how then can we 
doubt the truth of one without impugnin 
also that of the other?’ And he woul 
probably be astonished at our ignorance in 
what he means by our Lord having 
* set seal” to either of the Testaments. 
It is an easy task to this Archdeacon to 
convict Lyell and Darwin of ludicrous igno- 
- rance, in his own department. “ Flints,” 
he says, “as any one who will take the 
trouble to traverse the Dorset may 





discover for himself, are of all sorts of sha 
and size.” Darwin is too “futile” to be 
gravely argued with. It is to be hoped that, 
in future, those who appoint Archdeacons 
will be careful, for the credit of the Church, 
whom they select. ) 

In the Dean of Westminster’s article in 
the Edinburgh attention is called to the 
absence in modern sermons of those state- 
ments concerning future punishment which 
were at one time a great staple of pulpit 
exhortations. From this absence he infers 
that few clergymen heartily believe in what 
is so rarely affirmed. The inference will be 
denied, but the fact from which it is drawn 
is undeniable. Dr. Pusey and others are 
urging that this is a fault which ought to 
be corrected ; that our pulpits ought again 
to resound with proclamations of the grow- 
ing, never-ending wickedness and misery in 
ktore for those who die impenitent. Dr. 
Salmon, of Trinity College, Dublin, in his 
Two Sermons, takes another view of a 
preacher’s duty. He thinks the doctrine of 
a hopeless future is true and probable, but 
that it is right not to bring it forward in 
sermons. The Apostles, he says, manifestly 
refrained from presenting it; it appeals to 
low motives; it eclipses the love of God; it 
alienates modern sensibilities ; finally, it is 
ineffectual for the very purpose for which it 
is thought necessary, and does nof drive men 
to repentance. All very good arguments; 
but Dr. Salmon will be regarded by his 
fellow-believers as a lukewarm and eyen 
dangerous ally. 

Mr. Keble’s Sermon on Pentecostal Fear is 
directed against those ‘‘bad developments 
which appear to him to culminate in the two 
recent decisions of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council.” It is his object to 
vincicate the place of Fear amongst the 
motives under which men are to live; and 
there is much that is solemn and impressive 
in what he urges. But it is a main part 
of his position that the Pentecostal gift of 
inspiration was permanent. ‘‘‘The miracle 
of Pentecost” he maintains ‘to be really 
though invisibly continued in the Church.” 
“The real issue in the great controversy 
. . « L take to be, Whether, believe it or not 
as men please, their standing as Christians 
be not indeed ‘on holy ground.’” It is 
strange that Mr. Keble did not reflect how 
much he is at one, in maintaining the con- 
tinuance of Pentecostal inspiration, or ‘‘ the 
miracle of Pentecost,” and in condemning 
the view which regards it ‘‘as a manifestation 
vouchsafed for a time only, by way of outward 
credentials,” with those who have held the 
lan e concerning the inspiration of 
the Bible which he SO - so strongly. 
It is his own party which makes inspiration 
so exceptional, and insists so rigorously on 
isolating {‘ miracles’”’ from the ordinary life 
of the Church. Mr. Keble’s own language— 
that ‘“‘he [any clergyman], and every one 
whom he meets, has the Holy Spirit within 
him,”’ and that ‘‘ to be members of the Holy 
Catholic Church is to be, literally, in a super- 
natural state, to live among miracles not the 
less real, because they are invisibly wrought” 
—would assuredly, if it had occurred in the 
Essay of Dr. Williams or of Mr. Wilson, 
have been selected by the prosecution for 
censure, as tending to discredit the reality of 
Inspiration and of Miracles. It is particularly 
gratifying to find in a manifesto of the vener- 
able author of ‘‘The Christian Year,” not 
shallow and insolent cayils, but a deep and 
reverent confession of a truth upon which 
both he and those from whom he differs may 
stand together. 


NOTICES. 


Manual of Salmon and Trout Hatching ; or, an 
Explanation of the Fish-Hatching Apparatus at 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens, the South Ken- 
sington Museum, Zoological Gardens, 4c. By 
Frank Buckland, M.A., M.R.C.8., F.Z.8., late 
Assistant-Surgeon Second Life Guards. (Tinsley 
Brothers. Pp. 36.)—Ir is only within the last 
few roe that the natural history of the salmon 
has ascertained in this country. Fifteen 
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years ago the theories which were propounded in 
such papers as Be/l’s Life, which was the great 
authority then, were of the most random and op- 

site kinds; and even yet there are many Irish 

shermen who believe that the grilse and the 
salmon are two distinct fishes—the one never 
growing into the other, but always retaining its 
separate individuality. The experiments of Mr. 
Buist of Perth have settled the point ; but, when 
the grilse is of considerable size, say 10 lbs., it re- 
quires a very practised eye, indeed, to distinguish 
it from a salmon of a similar weight. We should 
like Dr. Buckland to try his hand in pointing out 
the difference in such a way as would enable 
amateurs to know the one from the other. The 
revival of pisciculture is due, as is generally 
known, to the French; and such knowledge as 
our Hnglish naturalists have acquired of the 
salmon has been gained from them through the 
Scotch. The fishermen of the North very soon 
saw the importance of what their French neigh- 
bours were about; and such men as Buist o1 
Perth, Young of Invershin, Dunbar of Brawl 
Castle, and others, verified for themselves by 
actual experiment many of the most interesting 
facts connected with the natural history of the 
fish. From such practical sources did “‘ Ephemera,” 
the late Mr. Fitzgibbon of Bell’s Life, Mr. Francis 
of the Field, and other popular writers on the 
subject derive their information ; and, though last, 
by no means least, we have the indefatigable 
Mr. Buckland, with his excellent manual of 
“Salmon and Trout Hatching.” Our readers will 
understand the immense importance of this new 
art by one simple fact from among many; and it 
is this—that the French Government finds it 
cheaper to allow the people to take the salmon in 
what we should call the close season—when, of 
course, they have simply to lift the fish out of the 
water—and to replenish the rivers, which this 
exhaustive mode of fishing would very soon render 
entirely barren, with new fish from the establish 
ment at Huningue, rather than incur the expense 
of paying for watchers. Another reason is, 
perhaps, that, were the French people not allowed 
to take the salmon in the close time, they would 
never be able to catch them when the fish were 
healthy and vigorous. It must surely be a 
lack of what we call patience and perseverance 
which thus hinders the French from becoming 
successful fishermen: it can never be want of 
manipulative dexterity. They will makea dainty 
dish to set before a queen, or even an emperor, 
out of a kelt as black and ugly as Erebus; but 
the art of sticking and landing a fish when it is 
silver-bright and beautiful is entirely beyond 
them. Mr. Buckland, then, has given us a manual 
of salmon-hatching containing all on the subject 
which is worth knowing — which knowledge, 
with our own admirable fishing-appliances and 
careful guarding of the rivers, ought to make the 
island of Great Britain the finest salmon country 
in the world. The joint labours of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers and of such men as our author 
will one day, and that day at no distant date, 
render the Thames worthy once more of the poetic 
appellation of limpid and silvery; and the king 
of fish will be landed, as in our grandfathers’ time, 
fair, plump, and appetizing on the shores of 
Lambeth. 

John Calvin: a Tercentenary Memorial. By 
Alexander Thompson, M.A., of Manchester. 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. Pp. 40.)— 
“Tue following essay,” says an introductory 
note, “was prepared at the request of the Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and was read at the Annual Assembly 
of the Union in Poultry Chapel, London, May 
13th, 1864,” In spite of the strain of panegyric 
in which this pamphlet is written, there are man 
things in it which will strike those unfamiliar wit 
Calvin’ and his special phase of the faith as 
forcibly put and not unably argued. We can 
scarcely do better for the author than by 
extracting the following passage, as much to 
show our readers what he believes to have 
been the results of Calvin’s influence as for the 
purpose of exhibiting Mr. Thompson’s style and 
manner :—*‘ In the stream of that influence Eliot, 
and Hampden, and Cromwell received the baptism 
of their consecration: it enriched the fields of 
learning which were tilled by Owen; it glides 
along the pages of Matthew Henry; it was a 
fount of inspiration to Whitfield’s soul, and, 
pe him, of saving power to multitudes; it 
sparkles like heavenly dew on Cowper’s garland ; 
it springs fresh in the wells digged by Newton and 
Scott amid the arid deserts of formalism; ~ it 
pours along rich and full in the track pursued b 
men like Fuller and Wardlaw; and, if we bake 
what gave birth to the holy zeal which overflowed 
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in our missionary enterprise—that spiritual Nile 
which is destined to fertilize the earth—we shall 
find its source in those broad, deep, and glorious 
truths which for three centuries have been linked 
with the name of Calvin.” 

Bell's English Poets. Shakespeare—Ben Jonson 
—Cowper. Vol.I. (Griffin & Co.)—A REISSUE 
of the series of English poets, carefully edited by 
Mr. Robert Bell, each with biographical memoir 
and occasional notes, critical and illustrative. Put 
forth in, shilling volumes, this edition of the 
English poets cannot fail to become extensively 
popular; and we hope to see the series completed 
as it has been begun. ‘The stores of lyrical 
and ballad poetry—in which, as Mr. Bell truly 
says, our literature is richer than that of any other 
country—which have been too much neglected by 
other editors of the collected works of our poets, are 
made a leading feature in the present series. Of 
the three volumes before us, the poems of Ben 
Jonson rank amongst our best lyrical poetry, but 
they are, to the generality of readers, compara- 
tively little known, although few have excelled him 
in the description of country life, of rural scenery 
and its associations, and in the practical lessons of 
wisdom which his poetry conveys. A carefully- 
revised edition of the poems of Shakespeare was 
no less to be desired ; whilst the poems of Cowper, 
here presented to the reader in the order in which 
they were written—the minor poems being chiefly 
autobiographical — are, perhaps for the first 
time, invested with their fullest interest to the 
reader. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. New Series, Volume III. 
Session 1862-63. (Liverpool: Adam Holden.)— 
Tuis volume contains fifteen distinct papers, 
interesting to the naturalist, the historian, or the 
antiquarian. Among those interesting particularly 
to the historian and antiquarian are “‘ On Virgil's 
Plough, as illustrated by a rude Implement in 
modern use in Spain,” by J. F. Marsh, Esq. ; 
‘* Every-day Life of a Country Gentleman of 
Cheshire in the 17th Century, as shewn in the 
Private Expenditure Journal of Colonel Henry 
Bradshaw of Marple and Wybersleigh,” by A. 
Craig Gibson, F.S.A., Hon. Curator ; “An Account 
of the Life and Writings of the late Henry 
Buckley,” by T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., &c.; 
“Popular Rhymes and Proverbs connected with 
Localities,’ Second Series, by A. Craig Gibson, 
F.S.A., Hon. Curator; “ Local Chit-Chat of the 
‘Forty-Five,’”’ by Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L., President; “ Original 
Letter, giving a contemporary Relation of the 
Death of Charles II.,’”” communicated by Lieut.- 
General the Hon. Sir E. Cust, President. 

Rienzi: Drame en Cing Actes et en Vers. Par 
M. Théodore Karcher, Professeur 4 |’ Académie 
Royale Militaire de Woolwich, et Examinateur & 
l'Université de Londres. (Paris and Brussels : 
Lacroix, Verboeckhoven, & Co.; London: D. 
Nutt.)—TueE story of Rienzi, the Roman Tribune, 
has already formed the subject of at least one 
tragedy, and is familiar to most English readers 
through Bulwer’s novel. It is from the latter 
work that M. Karcher, with perfect frankness, 
admits that he has derived the principal features, 
and many of the details, of a drama which we 
have reed with considerable pleasure. There 
are energy and eloquence in many of the passages, 
and several of ay have much epigrammatic 
force. But, unfortunately, the eloquence is rather 
that of oratory than of poetry. M. Karcher seems 
to us—so far, of course, as we can judge from this 
single book—to be deficient in the highest and most 
indispensable of poetical gifts—imagination. This 
shows itself in two ways: first in his general con- 
ception, and secondly in his treatment of details. 
Let M. Karcher study a play or “‘ dramatic lyric” 
of Robert Browning, and he will see what we 
mean. He will find that that great poet has 
thrown himself into the age of the characters he 
has evoked, and, by the intense power of his 

ination, thinks as they thought and speaks 
as they spoke. It does not seem to us that the 
French Professor has done this. Many of the 
speeches and sentiments of the personages in 
“ Rienzi” belong far more properly to the period of 
the French Revolution than to the Rome of the 
fourteenth century. “ Affranchir le genre humain”’ 
was not one of the objects the men of the Middle 

Ages had in view; nor were they in the habit of 
a preaching peace and progress,” or talking about 

martyrs pour I’Italie et pour l’humanité.” The 
following lines would sound far more natural in 
the mouth of an owvrier of 1848 than in those of 

a Roman artisan of the year 1354 :-— 
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A vailiant pensewr, too, has a very modern ring. 
M. Karcher might answer that both the Tribune 
Rienzi and the Frenchmen of the Revolution 
habitually derived many of their ideas from Re- 
publican Rome. This would account for an 
analogy, but certainly not for an identity of senti- 
ment. So much—and the instances might be 
multiplied—for the author’s genera] inability to 
make his thoughts run in the channel of a differ- 
ent age. His want of imagination in matters of 
detail is shown in the comparative absence of 
striking images, apt similes, and happy illustra- 
tions. These are to the poet what colour is to 
the painter—almost the sine gud non of his art; 
and poverty in this respect is a badsign. We 
may add that the characters of the drama are 
very fairly drawn, and that the volume is dedicated 
to Victor Hugo :— 
* Au tribun dans !’exil, 4 l’éminent poéte.” 

The last epithet sounds prosaic to our ears. 

Rapport du Baron de Pfordten, Ministre de 
Baviere prés de la Diete Germanique, sur la 
Succession dans le Schleswig-Holstein. Traduc- 
tion. (Francfort-sur-le-Mein: J. D. Sauerlaender.) 
—WuEN King Frederic VII. died on the 16th of 
last November, two princes appealed to the Ger- 
manic Confederation for the possession of the 
vacant seat in the Federal Diet. These, as is well 
known, were Prince Frederic of Augustenburg 
and Christian of Gliicksburg. The duty of exa- 
mining their respective claims devolved on the 
Holstein Committee, who in turn requested the 
Bavarian Minister, Baron von Pfordten, to draw 
up a report on the subject. The result of a por- 
tion only of his labours is before us—that which 
relates to the “pretensions” of Christian IX. is 
not contained in this pamphlet. We have only 
that which refers to the “ rights” of Prince Fre- 
deric and to the objections raised against his 
title. This way of putting the question points 
pretty significantly to the bias that has presided 
over the publication. Baron von Pfordten comes 
most decidedly to the conclusion that Prince Fre- 
deric of Augustenburg is the legitimate Duke of 
Holstein, and the Committee very naturally en- 
dorse his opinion. The report is apparently very 
learned, and may be consulted with advantage by 
those who take an interest in the legal aspect of 
this complicated question. We cannot recom- 
mend it as light reading. One of the learned 
Baron’s arguments strikes us as strange—viz., 
where he derives comfort from the number of 
objections raised against Prince Frederic’s title, 
because, says he, we are necessarily led to think 
that a claim must have been very just to resist the 
force of such numerous objections. Many foolish 
things might be proved by a similar process of 
reasoning. 

The English Catalogue of Books, published 
Srom January 1835 to January 1863. Comprising 
the Contents of the “‘ London” and the “ British ” 
Catalogues, and the principal (Hnglish) Works 
published in the United States of America and 
Continental Europe. With Dates of Publication 
in addition to the Size, Price, Edition, and Pub- 
lisher’s Name. Compiled by Sampson Low. (Low 
& Co.) —* Tuk English Catalogue of Books” forms 
a volume of 910 pages, besides seven introductory 
ones, and gives the title, size, price, number of 
volumes, publisher’s name, and date of publication 
of 67,500 distinct works, being the English publi- 
cations, importations of original American works, 
and Continental English books for the twenty- 
eight years from January 1835 to January 1863. 
The “London Catalogue *and the “ British 
Catalogue” are now merged into this “ English 
Catalogue.” When we take into consideration 
that Mr. Low, as the active manager of a large 
publishing house, can only have devoted a com- 
paratively small portion of his time to the duty 
of supervision, we cannot but feel the more regret 
that some half-dozen men of like activity are not 
appointed as a staff of efficient cataloguers to 
our national collection. As all these 67,500 
distinct works may naturally be supposed to 
be on the shelves of the British Museum, it 
would be a great boon to the frequenters of the 
Reading-room if copies of this “English Cata- 
logue” were interleaved for their use, with all the 
necessary marks added in MS., so as to enable the 
attendants to find readily any of the works re- 
quired. The chief feature of the present cata- 
logue is the addition of the date to every title, 
indicating either when ,the work was first pub- 
lished or, if not originally published within the 
angio twenty-eight years, the date of the 

t edition within that period; indeed, in 
many instances both dates are given, as also the 
date when a reduction of the price first took place. 
In so large a list of title-pages, many of which, 
naturally enough, cannot have been taken from the 
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books themselves, there will be errors as to date ; 

but, after all, in any future edition, we think Mr. 

Low would do well to affix the date of the first 

edition of every book of note which has made its 

first appearance within the given limit—books like 
Bailey’s “ Festus,” for instance, published in 1839, 
Mill’s “ Political Economy,” and numerous others 
—instead of the fluctuating date of a reprint. 
Frequenters to the Museum Reading-room are 
ng | greatly indebted to Mr. Sampson Low. 
His “Index to the British Catalogue from 1837 
to 1855” is in everybody’s hands, and is signifi- 
cantly known as “the youngest but most used 
book of reference in the Reading-room.” It is 

purposed, he tells us, at no very distant period, 
to continue this index from the latter period 
down to the end of 1863. These two works will 
make the books which publishers are compelled 
by Act of Parliament to place gratuitously on the 
shelves of the British Museum available to the 
general student without the trouble of consulting 
the cumbrous and often unsatisfactory Museum 
manuscript. In the Appendix, amongst other 
useful lists is, “Aprpenprx D.: Books in the 
English Language, first printed in Continental 
Europe,” furnished by the Berlin firm of Asher & 
Co., who have lately also opened a house of busi- 
ness in Bedford Street, Covent Garden. This 
contains between 400 and 500 titles of books in 
almost every class of literature; kut it neverthe- 
less omits books of the greatest value, such, for 
example, as the brothers Schlagintweit’s ‘‘ Scien- 
tific Mission to India,” whilst giving the titles of 
others, printed but not published in Germany. 
We heartily congratulate Mr. Low on the comple- 
tion of this most useful addition to English biblio- 
graphy, a book of which no lover of our literature 
can fail to desire the possession. 

The History of Scotland, from the Accession of 
Alexander III. to the Union. By Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, F.R.S.E. and F.A.8. In Four Volumes. 
(Edinburgh: Nimmo. Pp. 408.)—Tu1s popular 
edition of Tytler’s famous History of Scotland 
appears in every way worthy of public favour. 
The text is carefully edited, and the type clear 
and easily legible. p to the present time the 
book was within reach only of the wealthy, and 
scholars could consult it but in libraries. Now, 
however, it is within reach of all, and will form 
an admirable companion to the people’s editions 
of Macaulay and Alison. The present volume (II.) 
opens with the coronation of John, Earl of Car- 
rick, who assumed the name of Robert the Third, 
and closes with the despair and death of the luck- 
less father of Mary Stuart. 

Mr. Whitworth and Sir J. Emerson Tennent. 
From Fraser's Magazine. (Madden. Pp. 83.)— 
This is “ The Story of the Guns,” or, rather, what 
the writer in Fraser had to say on the subject by 
way of criticism. ‘To that article Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent adds some pages of his own, in which he 
reasserts the position he originally took up, and 
tries to answer logically and from documentary 
evidence whatever the critic had urged against him. 

The Ophthalmic Review: a Quarterly Journal 
of Ophthalmic Surgery and Science. Edited by 
J.Z. Lawrence and T. Windsor. July. (Hard- 
wicke.)—Tu1s number contains articles on a new 
ophthalmoscope, ophthalmic instruments, on the 
terms sclera and sclerotica, and others in addition 
to the qaeteny retrospect. The journal is prov- 
ing itself to be one of the most important of the 
recent additions to our quarterly scientific litera- 
} ture; and our English “eye-doctors” and their 
patients will, we doubt not, profit by it. 

TuE Autographie Mirror, No. I1., contains an 
interesting letter of Goethe, with two sketches of 
him, a full-length figure by Thackeray, and a 
Dantesque bust by Bettina von Arnim. There 
are several royal autographs, and letters of Frank 
Smedley, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Strickland, and 
Clara Novello; also an unpublished sketch by 
Rowlandson. 

WE have received the current number of the 
Art Student, which, we are glad to see, improves 
in its class of illustrations. e “ Pickings from 
Pictures” ought to be a permanent department 
in the journal.—We have received the current 
numbers of the Musical Monthly, of the Armourer, 
and of the Christian Spectator, of the Child’s Com- 
mentator (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder) and of 
the Sunday School Teacher’s Commentary on the 
New Testament, by Eustace R. Conder, M.A. 
(Elliot Stock). 

We have received the May number of the 
Southern Monthly Magazine, published at Auck- 
land, New Zealand, in which a new tale, “Once 
and Again,” is commenced, and which also 
contains an “ Account of the Waikato Campaign 
of 1863-64,” by, we imagine, our old friend the 
Pakeha Maori, besides other interesting matter. 
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The Southern Monthly Magazine now fairly 


represents the literary element of Auckland life, 
and, with this ‘number, for the first time places 
the name of a London agent on its wrapper—Mr. 
George Street of Cornhill. 

From Messrs. Waterlow and Sons we have, in 
a pamphlet form, accompanied by an excellent 
map of.the Great Eastern Railway system, show- 
ing the proposed new line to the north of England, 
the communications with the docks, &., State- 
ment of the Board of Directors of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company in reference to the 
Great Eastern Northern Junction Railway Bill. 
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Aun (Rev. Thomas). Sermons on Biblical and Theological 
Subjects. Post 8vo., pp. viii—428. Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. 68. 6d. 

ANNIE; OR, THE Lirr or A Lapy’s Marp. Comprising a full 
Description of all the Curious Occurrences, Intrigues, 
Amours, and Expedients of Fashionable Gay Life amongst 
the Aristocracy. Fcap., 8vo., bds., pp. 316. Vickers. 2s. 

ARNOLD (R. Arthur), History of the Cotton Famine, from 
the Fall of Sumter to the Passing of the Public Works Act. 
8vo., pp. xiv—570. Saunders and Otley. _ 188. 

BABE AND THE Princess (The), and other Poems for Children. 
By the Author of ‘‘ I'd Choose to be a Daisy,” Fecap. 8vo., 
pp. 64. Griffith and Farran. 1s. 

Bau (John, M.R.1.A., F.L.S.,&c.). Central Alps, including 
the Bernese Oberland, and all Switzerland excepting the 
Neighbourhood of Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard; 
with Lombardy and the adjoining porn of Tyrol. Being 
the Second Part of the Alpine Guide. With Maps. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. xviii—502. Longman. 78.6d.; with Introduction, 8s. 6d. 


Batt.e oF Lanspown (The), and other Poems, §Svo. sd., 
pp. 16. Bath: Simms. Simpkin. 1s. 
Biete Reapines. Fcap. Svo., pp. viili—152. Edinburgh: 


Edmonsaton and Douglas. 28. 

Mrs. Carey). Margaret’s Secret and its Success. 
New Edition. Feap.8vo. Seelevs. 5s. 

Brock (Mrs. Carey). Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours. 


With a Preface by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 


Winchester. Sixth Thousand. Feap.8vo. Seeleys. 5s. 
Catt or Wispom (The); or, Warnings, Invitations, &c., of 
Holy Scripture. 81 Sheets, folio. Macintosh. 2s. 


Cuambers (William, F.G.S., F.R.S.E.) History of Peebles- 
get Illustrated. Royal 8vo., pp. xii—557. Chambers. 
e 8. * 

CuissoLp (Rev. Henry, M.A.) Lamps of the Church: or 
Rays of Faith, Hope, and Charity, from the Lives and 
Deaths of some Eminent Christians of the Nineteenth 
Sea. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xxii—432. Riving- 
ions. 58. 

Coorer’s Cuart oF 187 Mecuanican Movements, 
Cooper. 18, 6d. : 

CumminG (Miss). Lamplighter. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 

Dow ; 3 (Charlo JAfaiton, C E.) § 

WLING arles Hutton, C.E.) Series of Metric Tables, 
in which the British Standard Measures and Weights are 
compared with those of the Metric System at present in 
wee ey the Continent. 8vo., pp. xxxiv—124. Lockwood. 

Fenpy (Thomas). Dictionary of English Synonyms, Alpha- 
betienlly Classified, with a brief outline of English Gram. 
mar; a Selyction of Latin and French Quotations, with 
corresponding English Translations; a List of French and 
English Abbreviations, &c., &¢. Second Edition, enlarged 
and improved. Fcap. 8vo., hf.-bd., pp. xix—254. Liver- 

greet: wemell. 3s. L 
IRESIDE TALES For THE Lirrie Ones. By Aunt May. 
Illustrated. 18mo., pp. 144. Macintosh. os ae 

Forp (James, M.A.) Gospel according to St. Mark. Tllus- 
trated (chiefly in the doctrinal and moral sense) from 
Ancient and Modern Authors. Second Edition. Ssvo. 
pp. 473. Masters. 10s. ‘ 

Gipson (Charles). Dangerous Connexions. A Novel. 
Three Volumes, cr, 8vo., pp. 906. J. Maxwell. 31s. 6d. 

Gip.ey (Lewis). Morven, Devonshire Legends, and other 
Poems. Feap.8vo. Griffith and Farran. 3s. 6d. 

Grinpon (Leo H.) British and Garden Botany ; consisting 
of Descriptions of the Flowering-Plants, Ferns, and Trees 
indigenous to Great Britain, with Notices of all Plants 
commonly cultivated in this countryfor use and ornament ; 
oie by an eden = riptural and Physio- 

ny. ustrations, P svO., Dp. xiv— 

fe Route Ia : ‘ost 8v0., pp. xiv 
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7 Lon O era + ae Lyrics. Cr. 8vo.. 

. —268. utt. 5s. rately— is : 

pore and Latin Translations 3a renin. 08, 
EIMANN (A, D. aterials for Translating from Eng- 
lish into German. Third Edition, correct 
12mo., pp. viili—262. Nutt. 5s. 6d. eee anaes. 

TIPNNIKER (Robert, M.A.) Trifles for Travellers. Being a 

H KoxAdvor. Feap. 8vo., cl. sd., pp, 150. Murray 


8vo. 
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Eitpepranp (G.B.) Application of Proph 
ean War. Cr.8vo. James Blackwood. roa” - 


Inpian Army (The), and Civil Service List. Jul; 

zizme.. of. W. i. Auten. & sess Th feel sm 
ENKINS (Henry). apg,Cr. 8v0. James Blackwood. 10s. 6d. 

Kirkwauu. Four Years in the Ionian'Islands; their Po- 
litical and Social Condition. With a History of the British 

rate. Edited by Viscount Kirkwall. Two Volumes. 
Post 8vo., pp. xxii—641, Chapman and Hail, 21s. 

Law (Very Rey. Henry). Jesus set Forth in the Tabernacle 
Service. | Being Selections from “The Gospel of the Pen- 
tateuch.” 18mo., sd., pp. 124. Nisbet. 6d, 

Lenpy Sageeae, F.G5., F.L.S., &c.) Practical Course of 
Mi Ee ee ncraaing She — of popogze- 
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Mackenzie (W. B., M.A.) Redeeming Love. Seventh 
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Spelling in ctation. 18mo., sd., pp. 56. Gikteow Han 


milton. Simpkin. 4d. 

Mapemans. (Emma), Lessons of Love; or 

hi tto the Elms. A Story for Children. Second Edition. 

Mosanave (Geren, Wk AL St | Ten Days in a French 
.A., M.R.I. en Days in a Frenc 

Parso in the Summer of 1863. Two Volumes, Post8vo., 


. . Low. 16s. 
McCoun (William). Poetical Works. Feap. 8vo. Belfast : 
MeComb, Hamilton. 6s. 
Niven (Rev. William, B.D.) Victory over Death : a Practical 
sition of the Fifteenth Chapter of St. Panl’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 
pp. vii—210. Hatchard. 2s, 6d. 
Norges and QueErizs. A Medium of Inter-Communication 
for Literary Men, General Readers, &c. Third Series. 
Moy 5. January—June 1864. Sm, 4to., pp. 558. Office. 


. 6d. 
Rapeciuirre (Noell). Sybilla Lockwood. Three Volumes 
Post Svo., Bp. ii—1078. Hurst and Blackett. 31k. 6a. 
Ramsay (A. C., F.R.S.)_ Physical and Geograp 
of Great Britain. Six Lectures to Wor Men, delive 
in the Royal School of Mines in 1868. Second Edition, 
with Mae. Post 8vo., p . Vii—199. Stanford. 5s. 
Mor the Author of “I've boca Perko "Rt, the Clond. 
r 0 ve n i  N 
Ward and Lock. 38. Gd, = 


Aunt Bertha’s 


Peap, svo, 


Suarpe’s LonpON MAGAZINE oF ENTERTAINMENT AND In- 
STRUCTION, FOR GENERAL Reapine. With Engravings. 
Vol. 24. New Series. Roy.8vo., pp. 336. Hall & Co. 68. 6d. 

SHEAHAN (James Joseph). General and Concise History and 
Description of the Town and Port of Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. iv—704. Beverley: Green. Simpkin. 10s. 6d, 


Syrowpon CrysTats. Original Poems. By a Clergyman’s 
Widow. Roy. i8mo., pp. ix—200, Cheltenham: Edwards. 
Simpkin. 


Speke (Captain John Hanning). What Led to the Dis- 
covery of the Source of the Nile. With an Illustration and 
Map. 8vo., pp. x—372. Blackwoods. 14s. 

TuuRsFIELD (Rev. Richard, B.A.) Bethany; or, Thoughts 
in Verse on John xi. and other Subjects. Cr. 8vo., sd., 
pp. 34. Henley-in-Arden: Hannett. Simpkin. . 

Tuomas (Rev. F. F.) Vital Questions : a Book for Religious 
Inquirers. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo., cl. sd. Torquay: 
Fisher. Hamilton. 1s. 6d. ee 

WALKER (William, jun.) Memoirs of the Distinguished Men 
of Science of Great Britain living in the Years 1807-8, 
And Appendix. With an Introduction by Robert Hunt, 
F.R.S., &c. Second Edition. Post 8vo., pp. viii—160. 
Spon. 3s. 6d. 

Witson’s TALES OF THE BORDERS AND OF SCOTLAND, 
Revised by Alexander Leighton. New Edition. Vol. 16. 
Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 284. Manchester: Ainsworth. Ward 
and Lock, 18. 
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Buiack Moss. A Tale. By the Author of “ Miriam May.” 
Two Volumes. PostSvo. Bentley. 21s. 

Conway (M.D.) Testimonies concerning Slavery. Post 8vo. 
Chapman and Hall, 4s, 

D’Atmeipa (W.B.) Lifein Java. Two Volumes. Post 8vo, 
Hurst and Blackett. 218. “ee 

Guizor (M.) Meditations on the Essence of Christianity, 
&c. Cr. 8vo. Murray... 9s. 6d, nal 

Kesset (T. E.) Essays upon History and Politics. Post 
8vo. Chapmanand Hall, 9s. : 

Kinastey (C.) Greek Heroes, Third Edition. 

Maemillan, 3s. 6d 


Sankey (Rev. Richard). Christian’s Life in Heaven and on 
Earth. Feap.8vo. Bell and Daldy, 4s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Piays. Edited by T. Keightley. Vol. 3. 
Feap,. 8vo. Bell and Daldy. 5s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. J. 
M. Jephson. Feap.8vo. Macmillan. 38. 6d. 

VauGuan’s Rays or SUNLIGHT FoR Dark Days, 4th Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo. 








“MISCELLANEA. 


\} R.MURRAY’S list of announcements includes 

the following works :—“ Travels and Adven- 
tures of Arminius Vambéry,’’ who was despatched 
by the Hungarian Academy on a scientific mission 
to the East in 1863-64, and, in the disguise of a 
Dervish, succeeded in traversing Central Asia 
from the Caspian to the Sea of Aral, through the 
Deserts of the Oxus, by Khiva, Conrad, Bokhara, 
Samarcand, Karshee, Kirkee, Meimana, and Balk 
to Meshed: from notes made on the spot ; — 
“ The Modern Samaritans, and a visit to Nablous,” 
by the Rev. John Mills; — “An Overland 
Journey from Pekin to Petersburg, through the 
Deserts and Steppes of Bactria, Mongolia, Tartary, 
and Siberia,” by A. Michie ;—‘‘ Memorials of 
Service in India,” from the correspondence of the 
late Major Macpherson, C.B., edited by his Bro- 
ther ;—‘‘ The History of the French Revolution, 
1789-1795,” by Professor von Sybel of Munich; 
translated from the last edition by Mr. Edward 
Wilberforce ;—“ Ephemera,” by Lord Lyttelton ; 
—‘* Lives of the Warriors of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury who have commanded Fleets and Armies 
before thé Enemy,” by Lieutenant-General Sir 
Edward Cust, D.C.L.; a companion to his 
* Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth Century ;” 
—Professor Kerr’s “* English Gentleman’s House : 
being Practical Hints for its Plan and Arrange- 
ment ;” containing descriptions of houses adapted 
to various ranks and fortunes, from the villa to 
the palace, with advice for the choice of site, the 
laying out of the family and domestic rooms, state 


rooms, bedrooms, nurseries, offices, stables, &c. ; 


with models, calculation of cost, &c.;—“ A History 
of Modern Europe; from the Taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks to the Close of the War in 


the Crimea—1453-1857,” by Thomas H. Dyer ; of 
which Vols. I. and II., from 1453 to the Peace of 
Westphalia, are ready; and Vols. III. and IV., from 
1648 to the close of the Crimean War, are in the 
press ;—Volumes VIT., VIII., and IX. of“The Lives 
of the Judges, to the Reign of Queen Vietoria,” 
by Mr. Edward Foss ;—“ An Attempt to recon- 


struct the Early History of Mankind, from the 


Observation of the Phenomena of Civilization and 
the Development of Science and Art in the Lower 
Stages,” by Edward Burnet Tylor, author of 
“ Mexico and the Mexicans ;’”—Mr. Grote’s “ Plato, 
and the other Companions of Socrates ;’—“ The 
Music of the most Ancient Nations, particularly 
of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews,” by 


Carl Engel ;—Mr. George Strect’s “ Account of 


Gothic Architecture in Spain ;” from personal 
observations during several journeys through that 


country, illustrated with plans and views ;—“ A 


Practical Manual of Modern Warfare, for Officers 
of the Army and Volunteers,” by Lieut.-Colonel 
P. L. Macdougall, author of “The Theory of 
War,” and “The Campaigns of Hannibal ;?—A 
Supplement tg, Robinson’s “ Biblical Researches in 


Palestine,” “Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land,” by Edward Robinson, D.D., late Professor 


of Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary, 
New York ;—Dr. William Smith’s “ Classical and 
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Biblical Atlas of Ancient Geography,” which has 
been some years in preparation, and is intended 
as a supplement to his Classical and Biblical Dic- 
tionaries;—and the following Handbooks of 
Travel :—“ A Handbook for Paris,” “A Knap- 
sack Guide to Italy,” “ A Knapsack Guide to 
Norway,” “A Knapsack Guide to the Rhine,” 
‘A Knapsack Guide to the Tyrol,” and “ A Knap- 
sack Guide to the Pyrenees.” 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. announce “The 
Judgment of Conscience, and other Sermons,” by 
Archbishop Whately, to be published in a few 
days ;—‘ A Lexicon, English and Greek, abridged, 
for the Use of Schools, from his ‘ English-Greek 
Lexicon’ by the author, Charles Duke Yonge,” as 
just ready; and, as on the eve of publication, 
“An English Grammar, specially intended for 
Classical Schools and Private Students,” by 
Edward Higginson; and “ History of Windsor 
Great Park and Windsor Forest,’’ by William 
Menzies, Resident Deputy Surveyor; with a Map 
and 20 Photographs by the Earl of Caithness and 
Mr. Bembridge of Windsor. They also announce, 
“Sight and Touch: an Attempt to disprove the 
received (or Berkleian) Theory of Vision,” by the 
Rev. Thomas K. Abbott; with Illustrations. 

Messrs. Macmintan & Co. have in the press 
a “Modern French Reader,” arranged progres- 
sively, and accompanied by a dictionary, chiefly 
etymological, by Mr. E. A. Oper of Haileybury 
College. ‘They have also in the press a new edi- 
tion of “Sacred Latin Poetry,’ selected and 
arranged by the Archbishop of Dublin; a volume 
of “ Brief Notes on the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, for English Readers,” by his brother, the 
Rev. Francis ‘Trench ; and ‘A Commentary on 
the Epistles of St. Paul,” by Dr. Vaughan. 

Messrs. Bett AND Datpy are preparing for 
publication “The Customs and Traditions of 
Palestine compared with the Bible,” from observa- 
tions made, during a residence of eight years, by 
Dr. Ermete Pierotti ; anda “ Second Series of the 
Dublin Afternoon Lectures on English Literature.” 

Messrs. Derenton, Bett & Co. will publish 
a new translation of Lucretius, by the Rev. H. A. 
Munro; a literal translation of Plato’s Gorgias, 
by the Rey. E. M. Cope; and a reprint of Keat’s 
“Tnternational Law,” edited by Professor Abdy. 

Messrs. Trisner & Co. announce, with 
separate title, “‘ The Critical Writings of Theodore 
Parker,” edited by Miss Cobbe; a new edition of 
that lady’s “ Essay on Intuitive Morals;” “A 
Discussion on the Unity, Duality, and Trinity of 
the Godhead ;’’ Mr. Edwards’s “ Libraries and 
their Founders ;” and a “Second Series of the 
Biglow Papers.” 

Messrs. TrnstEY BroTHers have a new novel 
in the press, entitled ‘Denis Donne,” by the 
author of “ Sir Victor’s Choice.” 

Tat national institution, as it may well be 
called, “‘ Mudie’s Library,” is to be reconstituted 
on a new footing, as a joint-stock undertaking on 
the limited liability principle—Mr. Mudie re- 
maining the chief proprietor and managing di- 
rector, and three friends of his having already 
taken half of the remaining shares. An overture 
had been made to Mr. Mudie for the purchase of 
the library for the purpose of converting it into 
the property of a commercial company of the 
ordinary kind; but, on advice, Mr. Mudie de- 
clined the offer, and determined himself to form a 
company on the above method, the shareholders 
of which should be known as persons “taking an 
interest in promoting the circulation of the best 
literature.” 

Mr. Purnett, the Secretary of the Archeolo- 
gical Institute, has requested us to mention that 
he would be much obliged and very thankful if 
any reader of our paper would communicate to 
him, within a day or two, the name of the pos- 
sessor of Sir Walter Scott’s MS. of “ Kenilworth.” 
Mr. Purnell’s address is 1, Burlington Gardens. 

GrorGE Exro1’s “ Romola”’ has been translated 
into German by A. von Metzsch, and published 
at Leipzig ; and a translation of Miss Thackeray’s 
“ Elizabeth,” by the same, has also 3 yee 

The Realm has ceased to exist: the number 
published on the 13th instant was its last. 

Tur Dramatic College Bazaar and Fair has 
been most successful this year, and all praise is 
due to the profession for the spirited manner in 
which it was got up and maintained. The Crystal 
Palace has seldom contained such a well-dressed 
crowd as it did on Saturday last, when 20,418 
persons were present ; and on Monday there were 


-no less than 29,781 visitors there, when the fun 


was almost as fast and furious as in “ Bartlemy 
Fair” of old. 

Tue Rev. William Conway, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of St. Nicholas, Rochester, 
has been nominated to the canonry in Westminster 
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Abbey, with the rectory of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, rendered vacant by the death of Dr. 
Cureton. In his theological views he belongs to 
the Evangelical party in the Church. 

WE have to announce the death of the founder 
of the Old Testament Prize at Oxford—the Rev. 
Edward William Grinfield, of Lincoln College, in 
his eightieth year. His principal works are: “ The 
Crisis of Religion,’ 1811; “ An Address to Protes- 
tants,” 1813; “ Reflections on Infidelity,” 1817 ; 
“The Connexion of Natural and Revealed Theo- 
logy,” 1818; “Sermons on the Parables,” 1819; 
“The Bulwarks of the English Church,” 1820 ; 
“The Researches of Physiology,” 1820; 
“Thoughts on Brougham’s Education Bill,” 1821 ; 
“The Doctrinal Harmony of the New Testament,” 
1824. Between 1827 and 1863 he produced 
nothing, being engaged on his “ Novum Testa- 
mentum Hellenice,” which cost him fifteen years’ 
work at seven hours a day, and in which there 
are 40,000 quotations, showing the connexion 
between the Septuagint and the Greek Testament. 
In 1848 he published ‘ Scholia Hellenistica,” 
and in 1850 “ An Apology for the Septuagint.” 

We have to announce the death of M. L. 
Hachette, the head of the large publishing firm, at 
Paris, on the 8th instant, in his sixty-fourth year. 

France and Switzerland have entered into a 
treaty of International Copyright. 

M. Francots-Victor Hugo has dedicated the 
13th volume of his translation of Shakespeare to 
Garibaldi, and the Liberator has acknowledged 
the compliment by a letter of which we give 
the translation :—“* My Youne Frrenp,— The 
Victor Hugos have always a right to do what 
they like with my name, for they never will use it 
but for a good purpose. At all events, I can only 
accept your dedication as a vow that we make 
together for the liberty of our two countries, and 
for the alliance with that mighty people which 
may be one of the lights of civilization when it 
shall remember that it kindled the flame which 

ou have made to shine anew, and which is named 
—William Shakespeare. I shake hands with your 
illustrious father and yourself,—G. GARIBALDI. 
M. Frangois-Victor Hugo, Guernsey.” 

THE most important event of the week in con- 
nexion with literature is the decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Kindersley in the suit concluded on 
Monday last, by means of which Messrs. Sampson, 
Low, & Co., purchasers of the copyright of 
“ Haunted Hearts,” a book written by Miss M. 8. 
Cummins, an American authoress resident in 
Canada, sought to restrain Messrs. Routledge from 
publishing the same work. Messrs. Routledge 
contended that Miss Cummins, as an American, 
had no claim to the benefit of the English law of 
copyright, though resident in a part of the British 
dominions. Vice-Chancellor Kindersley decided 
that, on principle, a foreigner publishing under the 
circumstances stated was entitled to the benefit of 
the Act; but, in the particular case before the 
Court, the assignment of the publishers was invalid 
from non-compliance with some technical points 
as toaccuracy of registration. This decision is so 
favourable to American authors that it is likely 
to lead to the first publication in this country of 
most works of general interest by Americans, as 
thereby the copyright on both sides of the 
Atlantic will be secured to their authors. 

Ir is stated that a portion of the new volume 
of poems by the Laureate is composed in the 
Lincolnshire dialect. Mr. Tennyson is a native 
of Lincolnshire. 

THACKERAY is to have a monument in West- 
minster Abbey, the Dean of Westminster having 
at once complied with the request of many men 
of letters and artists to be allowed to erect one. 
The monument to Sir Charles Barry, lately placed 
in the nave of the Abbey, consists of a large cross 
of brass, with inscription upon it, let into a black 
marble slab. 

Our paper-makers need have no fear of a falling- 
off of the supply of rags. Jute, hitherto all but 
waste, has now Liceens the staple manufacture of 
Dundee ; and, in less than five years, the consump- 
tion has more than doubled, being now 600,000 


. bales as the year’s average, whilst the yarn is 


daily increasing in demand, as substitute for 
cotton goods. If jute is suited for this, it cannot 
fail to yield good pulp to the paper-makers also. 
On Wednesday last, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son, and Hodge commenced selling by auction the 
curious and valuable library of the late Mr. George 
Daniel of Canonbury Square, Islington. The 
sale will not conclude till the 30th instant. Lot 
80, the collection of black-letter ballads to which 
attention was called in No. 80 of Tur READER, 
was purchased by Mr. Lilly of King Street, 
Covent Garden, for £750 ; lot 36, the first edition 
of Walton’s Angler, 1653, sold for £27. 10s. ; 


_of Genoa and united to the Province of Aix. 





lot 42, the Strawberry Hill copy of Sir John 
Hawkins’s first edition of Walton and Cotton, of 
1760, with poor Ryland’s plates, for £24. 10s. ; 
lot 68, a very interesting volume of mam 
letters (Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith, Pope, Addi- 
son, &c., &c.), for £62; lot 214, Braithwaite’s 
“Jus Potandi, or the Law of Drinking,” for 
£11. 5s.; lot 215, his “Smoaking Age; or, the 
Man in the Mist,” for £5; and lot 216, his 
** Barnabee’s Journal,” first edition, for £13. 13s. 
The rooms were well attended and the lots keenly 
contested. 

Tur Beilage to the Allgemeine Zeitung (No. 
178) gives “ William Smith O’Brien,” “ Das 
Shakespeare Denkmal und die neueste Englische 
Literatur,” “ Kearsarge und Alabama,” and 
“Eine Englische Geschichte;” the Morgenbdlatt 


fiir Gebildete Leser (No. 28), ‘“ Shakespeare’s 


K6énigsdramen ;” the Magazin fiir die Literatur 
des Auslandes (No. 28), “ Die Sprachforschung 
und die Darwinische Theorie,” and “ Die alten 
‘Hédlzernen Walle Englands,’ und die neuen 
Panzerschiffe ;” the Unterhaltungen am Hdaus- 
lichen Herd (No. 28), “‘ Die Mormonen,” “ Shake- 
speariana, III.,” and “Robin Hood;” the 
Bremer Sonntagsblatt (No. 27), “ Die beiden 
Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaften;” the 
Europa (No. 29), “Triumph und Untergang des 
Merrimac,” and “ Londoner Polizeikosten ;”’ Die 
Gartenlaube (No. 28), “ Ein patentirtes Gespenst,” 
a sketch of London life; the Berliner Revue 
(No. 12), a sixth article on “ Garibaldi in Eng- 
land ;” and Das Ausland (No. 28), “ Livingstone’s 
neneste Entdeckungsreise in Siidafrica.” The 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher (No. 24) has a long re- 
view of “ The Geological Survey of Canada,’’ and 
the Literatur Zeitung (No. 42) a review of Ten- 
nent’s “ Story of the Guns.” 

“ Lr Mavprir’ has reached a ninth edition in 
its original three-volume shape. Messrs. Lévy 
Fréres advertise the seventh edition of Renan’s 
“Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse,” and the fifteenth 
of “ Jésus.” 

Tue first volume of an important work on the 
origin of the Drama has just appeared at Paris: 
“Histoire de la Comédie: Période Primitive ; 
Comédie des Peuples Sauvages; Théitre Asiatique ; 
Origines de la Comédie Greeque: par E. Du 
Méril.” 

THe poet and baker Reboul is to have a statue 
at Nimes, towards which Lamartine, Reboul’s 
model, has already subscribed 100 fr. 

Last Sunday a Papal Bull was read in the 
Cathedral of Nice, by which the Diocese of Nice is 
separated “forever” from the ecclesiastical province 
The 
Bishop of Frejus, who read out the Bull, observed 
briefly by way of introduction, that the Emperor 
Napoleon III. had rendered extraordinary services 
to religion, and the Diocese of Nice had, after all, 
once belonged for fourteen centuries to the Gal- 
lican Church as part of the Province of Embrun. 

“L’Ipée des Nationalités, interprétée par 
Alexandre IT., Napoléon IIT. et la Révolution,” 
is the title of a pamphlet by T. Léonard. 

BestpEes Truhn and Raymond’s biography of 
Meyverbeer, we are promised another by G. Kast- 
ner in Paris. 

A NovEL, with the tendency to counteract Abbé 
X.’s “Religieuse’’ and “ Maudit,” is now running 
in the Pays, entitled “The Married Priest,” by 
a M. Barbey. 

Tne rumour of the first volume of Napo- 
leon’s “Life of Cesar” having been finished and de- 
stroyed again is positively contradicted. The 
MS. is still being set up in the imperial library, 
and the type stands completely ready for the 
printing off as soon as the fiat shall go forth. 
It is, however, most rigidly guarded and under 
lock and key. 

Devinck, the well-known French member and 
chocolate-manufacturer, is said to be nominated 
successor of Baron Haussmann, who has been 
appointed Minister of Public Works and Trade. 
When Devinck contested the election with Thiers, 
some Paris wit said, ‘‘ Thiers has written his name 
upon the tablets of history, and Devinck his on 
the tablets of chocolate.” 

Or new philosophical French works we men- 
tion :—Alaux,“ La Philosophie de M. Cousin ;” 
Franck, “ Philosophie du Droit pénal ;” Odysse- 
Barrot, “ Lettres sur la Philosophie de I’ Histoire ;” 
Janct, “ La Matérialisme Contemporain ;” Taine, 
“* L’Idéalisme Anglais ;” and, by the same author, 
“ Le Positivisme Anglais.” 

INTERESTING French works recently published 
are—“ Hugues Capet, Chanson de Geste, publiée 
pour la premiére fois d’aprés le manuscrit 
unique de Paris, par M. le Marquis de la Grange ;’’ 
““Mcémoires complets et authentiques du Due de 
Saint-Simon sur le siécle de Louis XIV. et la 
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Régence, collationés sur le manuscrit original 

M. Chernel, et précédés d’une notice par M. Saint- 
Beuve ;” and, Duval, “ Les Colonies et la Politique 
coloniale de la France; avec deux cartes du 
Sénégal et de Madagascar, dressés par M. V. A. 
de Malte-Brun.” 

“ QureEN Crrnoxreg,” the well-known Paris 
farce, has now found its way into the Vienna 
Carlstheater, where it is said to “ bring the house 
down” nightly. 

Tue receipts of the Grand Opéra at Paris during 
the last twelvemonth amounted to 1,420,910 fr. ; 
of the Cirque Napoléon, to 1,248,557 fr.; Gaité, 
1,074,087 fr.; Opéra Comique, 1,109,700; Porte 
Saint-Martin, 977,214 fr.; Thédtre Lyrique, 
863,994 fr.; Gymnase, 771,653 fr.; Palais-Royal, 
749,411 fr., &e. The smallest sum taken was at 
the Salle Raphaél—viz., 3165 fr. In tantidmes 
to authors the Cirque Napoléon spent 143,003 fr. ; 
the Opéra Comique, 131,538 fr.; Porte Saint- 
Martin, 115,701 fr.; Gaité, 112,047 fr.; Palais- 
Royal, 93,782 fr.; Thédtre Frangais, 90,219 fr. ; 
Théatre Lyrique, 86,337 fr.; the Grand Opéra, 
85,406 fr. Thus, the Thédtre Frangais, the so- 
called first theatre in the world, takes, in this 
respect, only the sixth place ; and the Great Opera, 
with its largest revenues, only the eighth. The 
smallest amount was paid to authors by the Salle 
Moliére—viz., 325 fr. in all. 

Tur Nation, whose doom seemed sealed, is, 
after all, going to be continued. A capital of 
300,000 francs was found at the last minute, and 
Léonie Dupont remains rédacteur-en-chef. 

OF the forthcoming correspondence of Tieck we 
learn the following particulars :—It will be com- 
prised in four volumes, and the editor is to be Carl 
von Holtei. The letters will form a continuous 
series, and stand in inner connexion with each 
other, because they will, each letter in its own 
way, show to posterity what Tieck, in his vari- 
ous relations as poet, scholar, critic, reader, 
man, friend, councillor, benefactor, &c., &c., 
has shown himself to three generations during 
his long and fruitful life. The collection com- 
prises Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americans, 
Swedes, Danes, Germans, wise men, fools, states- 
men, poets, politicians, naturalists, warriors, phy- 
sicians, actors, women, girls, lost sons, and others.” 
There are about 200 correspondents in all; 
among whom appear the following names: Arnim, 
Bettina, Brentano, Collin, E. Devrient, Gérres, 
Goethe, Novalis, Hauff, A. von Humboldt, Im- 
mermann, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Otfr. Miiller, 
Oehlenschliger, Jean Paul, the two Schlegels, G. 
Schwab, Stigemann, Steffens, Varnhagen, Rahel, 
&c. Two volumes are to appear forthwith, and 
two more in October. 

OF poetical effusions anent the German triumphs 
in Denmark, we have “ Alsen Frei,” by “ Karl von 
Alsen,” and ‘ Das Lied von Diippel,” by no less a 
poet than Emanuel Geibel. They cost only one 
silbergroschen each ; and we learn from the k- 
seller's advertisement that they have been sold by 
the hundred thousand. 

AN interesting work on the political move- 
ments in the northern coast of Africa is Locher’s 
“Nach den Oasen von Laghuat.” 

C. WacusMuTH has written a small book, called 
“Das alte Griechenland im neuen,” in which he 
proves the futility of Fallmerayer’s assertion that 
the Greeks of our day had no possible connexion 
with the historical Hellenic race, but were, one and 
all, of Slavonic origin. Wachsmuth particularly 
dwells on the extraordinary similitude of the 
customs of the present Grecks at marriages, 
births, and deaths with those of their classical 
ancestors, besides showing how surprisingly alike 
Neo-Greek legends, sagas, and fairy tales are to 
those of ancient Greece, if the influences of time 
and circumstances are taken into consideration. 

Dr. Hernricn Brvuascn, the well-known Egyp- 
tologist and Professor at the Berlin University, 
is shortly about to leave for the East, where he 
intends to reside in future. Some years ago he 
accompanied Herr yon Minutoli, the Prussian 
Ambassador to Persia, as attaché. He was after- 
wards appointed assistant at the Egyptian Museam 
at Berlin. 

Dr. Josern ScravBERG has written “ Symbolik 
der Freimaurerei,” in three volumes. 

Brreson’s “ Kisenbahnbiicher” for August will 
contain “ Die sechs Heirathen Heinrich VIII.” and 
“ Aus dem Reiche der Todten.” 

Tue “Library of the Germans in Rome,” 
founded by Passavant, and fostered by Bunsen 
and others, appeals to booksellers, authors, pub- 
lishers, and others to assist them by sending them . 
books, since otherwise this very useful institution 
will perish speedily for want of means. 

THERE has appeared : “Schleiermacher, das Leben 
Jesu: Vorlesungen an der Universitit zu Berlin 
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im Jahre 1832, aus dem handschriftl. Nach- 
lasse und Nachschriften seiner Zuhérer herausg. 
von K. A. Riitenik.” 

A NEW comparative mar of the “ German- 
ische Sprachen,” by Dr. Johann Kelle, has ap- 
a The author has been decorated with the 

rder of the Crown in Prussia, in recognition of 
the merits of his book. 

BoruNekE has written “ Demosthenes, Lycur- 

os, Hyperides und ihr Zeitalter, mit Benutzung 

r neuesten Entdeckungen, vornehmlich Griech- 
ischer Inschriften.” 

Or new military works, we have “ Die Lehre 
yom Gefecht,”’ by Riistow; “ Der Deutsch-Di- 
nische Krieg in 1864,” by a Prussian officer ; 
“Militair-Schematismus des Ocsterreichischen 
Kaiserthums,’ ‘Der Schleswig - Holsteinsche 
Krieg,” by Winterfeld; “Das bayerische Heer- 
wesen der Gegenwart,” &c. 

Tur Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin has 
held its annual festive meeting in commemoration 
of the anniversary of Leibnitz. The President, 
Mr. Trendelenburg, communicated a hitherto 
unprinted essay of Leibnitz which exists,. in 
Leibnitz’s own hand, in the “ Royal Secret States- 
Archives,” and, probably written for the Elector 
Frederic III. in 1700, contains proposals for the 
amendment of legislation and jurisdiction. This 
essay was found among the documents from which 
the “ Kammergerichts - Ordnung” of 1709 was 
prepared. Miillenhoff and Rédiger, the newly- 
elected members of the Academy, have made 
their inauguration speeches, to which the secretary 
replied. The prize-essays being disposed of, new 
themes being given, &c., Professor Haupt concluded 
with a speech “in memory of Jacob Grimm.” 
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SCIENCE. 


KIRCHHOFF ON LIGHT. 


HERE are few more striking illustrations of 
the manner in which discoveries really arise 

than is incidentally afforded by Professor Kirch- 
hoff’s memoirs on Spectra, to the English trans- 
lation of which, by Professor Roscoe, recently 
completed, we take this opportunity of calling 
attention.* Philosophers of the contempla- 
tive or bap beysienl order have long striven 
to reduce the art of discovery to rules, which 
might be taught and acquired, and, if con- 
scientiously followed, would ensure success; 
but, meanwhile, discoveries still continue to crop 
out exclusively in apparently the most unmetho- 
dical ways. The discoveries of Professor Kirchhoff 
are an instance in point; and they and others of 
contemporary date indirectly prove the similarity 
which the so-called Philosophies of Discovery of 
recent origin bear to the Poetical Arts of older 
date ;— if ingenious, or the production of an 
original mind, like the Organon of Bacon, they 
will | be read with pleasure, though with no 
other profit; but, if merely common - place, 
although painstaking, they might as well have 
remained unwritten. As, however, the study 
even of Horace’s epistle has never been known 
to supply the want of that inspiration which distin- 
guishes the poet from the verse-maker, so also the 
= of Bacon’s or any other better rules 
will never serve the same purpose as the possession 
of that peculiar gift of divination which charac- 
terizes the real discoverer. There is thus quite as 
much practical, and a good deal more theoretical, 
instruction as to the way in which discoveries are 
made to be derived from attention to the actual 
history of discoveries, than to the speculations 
which have been put forth on the subject by 
logicians, even when retrospective; nay, the 
mere instinctive popular apprehension of the mat- 
ter, which has to bear out no theories, and reveals 
itself in such anecdotes as that relating to Newton 
and the fall of the apple, for instance, is much 
safer to follow than the opinions of speculative 
writers, who generally have to make out a case. 
As all mental genius, so also that of discovery 
seems to be incapable almost as much of the- 


* oretical analysis as of artificial acquirenient; 


but, if there is to be any definition at all 
which may be given of either, it is, perhaps, 
simply that of a capacity of jumping at correct 
conclusions without going through the inter- 
mediate stages of reasoning, which are often 
difficult to unravel. By this power, let it be called 
imagination, intuition, or by any other name, the 
discoverer, by grace of Nature, makes his entrance 
into her secrets unopposed ; to others she reveals 


* ca Unterauchungen. iiber das Sonnen-Spectrum, u. die 
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them but grudgingly and with delay. Yet, on the 
other hand, it is no less true that, for the mind 
to achieve such successes, it must not only be 
pees of this nearly preternatural power — 
ing at the same time alive to the occasions 
which call for its display — but other more 
common-place qualities are wanted besides. 
Here there would seem to be an opening for the 
prescription of rules by logicians; but, even in 
this more limited field, gifts of nature will gener- 
ally prove more valuibts than the possession of 
system. The tenacity and perseverance with which 
Kepler, for instance, applied himself to computa- 
tion in view of corroborating by facts his notion 
of the necessary existence of simple laws relating 
to the motions of the planets, probably stood him 
in better stead, and was more conducive to his 
success, than would the application of the most 
ag ye system of formule devised for such cases 
y logicians. In like mannér, the superior indus- 
try and mathematical skill of Newton, rather 
than the possession of higher logical training, 
caused him to reap where Hooke had but sown. 

These and similar reflection, particularly 
that on divination as the primary soure of disco- 
very, almost forcibly arise in the mind upon 
reading the work of Professor Kirchhoff; for, 
whilst an exactly similar observation to that in 
which lies the origin of the more novel and strik- 
ing part of his discoveries had been made long 
previously by somebody else, it had remained 
fruitless in the hands of its maker, and, except 
in the mind of one eminent thinker, had not given 
rise to speculation on the part of any other per- 
sons. Professor Kirchhoff, being led by other 
researches to institute a certain experiment, im- 
mediately seized upon the highly importané con- 
sequences of the like observation which that experi- 
ment incidentally revealed. As, however, is often 
the case with persons possessing some great merit, 
who will nevertheless plume themselves princi- 
pally upon the fame of some inferior achievement, 
Professor Kirchhoff seems inclined to rest his 
claims as a discoverer, not so much upon his ex- 
periments and the applications to which he has 
turned them, but upon the mathematical demon- 
stration of a certain law from which, as he ima- 
gines, his practical discoveries are the necessary 
corollaries. As we consider this law incapable of 
supporting the actual discoveries with the least 
cogency, and to be untenable, moreover, in point 
of analysis, notwithstanding that it has been 
generally acquiesced in, we shall adduce the proofs 
of these allegations before we proceed to mention 
in detail the important practical observations of 
Professor Kirchhoff, and to comment on their value 
in application. 

The nature and operation of Professor Kirch- 
hoff’s supposed law will be best understood from 
the following extracts, taken from the first part of 
his memoir above quoted: —‘“ Facts,” the Pro- 
fessor says, ‘‘ would appear to justify the supposi- 
tion that each incandescent gas diminishes b 
absorption the intensity of those rays only which 
possess degrees of refrangibility equal to those of 
the rays which it emits We learn how far 
this supposition is correct by help of a theorem 
which I have enunciated, and believe to be of 
great importance. The theorem considers rays of 
heat in general; not merely those rays which 
produce an impression on the eye, and which we 
therefore call rays of light. . . . In this theorem, 
however, I suppose that the bodies only emit rays 
in consequence of the temperature to which they 
are heated, and that all the rays which are 
absorbed are transformed to heat ; thus the phe- 
nomena of phosphorescent bodies are excluded 
from consideration. From this theorem it fol- 
lows that an incandescent gas [besides other 
qualities, possesses also that to exert upon rays | 
an absorption which increases according to the 
degree of brightness of this colour in its spec- 
trum” (p. 16, first part, English translation). 
To this passage a number of objections may be 
urged, which, for the sake of clearness, we shall 
advance in a certain order. (1.) We do not 
understand what Professor Kirchhoff means by 
saying that, in order for his law to apply, it must 
be “that all the rays which are absorbed are 
transformed to heat.” To use an expression of 
his own, these words of the Professor *‘ convey no 
meaning as they stand. They become, however, 
intelligible if we suppose” what follows. The 
pointed exclusion of phosphorescent bodies does 
not allow us to suppose that the Professor in what 
he says had in view those cases where absorption 
causes chemical or morphological changes; but, 
since phosphorescent bodies differ from other matter 
only in this, that they are capable of remitting in 
some cases the rays first absorbed by them in a 
visible state, whilst other bodies emit them in an 
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invisible state, we are driven to assume that the 
words “ transformed to heat ” mean “ transformed 
to invisible rays.” The reason why phosphoric 
bodies are excluded is apparent in another part of 
Professor Kirchhoff’s memoir (p. 38, first part of 
original), where stress is laid upon the fact that 
phosphoric substances, according to Professor 
Draper, become luminous at temperatures, inde- 
pendent of rays incident from a distance, at which 
the metals remain dark ; whilst, according to the 
law in question, as interpreted by its author, all 
substances should become luminous at the same 
temperature. We shall presently show that this 
does not at all follow; but it is more important 
to observe that, if it did, other exclusions from 
the operation of the law would be necessary besides 
that of phosphoric bodies. For, taking gases to 
which Professor Kirchhoff’s reasonings specifically 
apply as our standard substances, it is well known 
that they remain dark at temperatures at which 
metals become luminous—a fact which is scienti- 
fically proven by an interesting experiment of 
Th. Wedgwood in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1792 (p. 271). Hence, upon the same plea 
which warrants the exclusion of phosphori, metals 
being taken as the standard to go by, the metals 
themselves must be excluded, if, as we more 
justifiably may, we take the gases for standard. 
It will not do to object to this, as in another 
passage the Professor seems inclined to think (see 
same page as above), that the gases may be lumi- 
nous at the same temperatures with the metals, 
but that their light may be so much fainter as to 
be practically imperceptible ; for the same argu- 
ment would then also apply to the metals as com- 
pared with phosphoric bodies.* The exclusion of 
the latter from consideration is all the more un- 
justified, as among them are found substances 
which exhibit in an eminent degree the same 
quality which Professor Kirchhoff has observed in 
gases, and which he strives to subordinate to his 
law—the quality, that is to say, to emit, when 
self-luminous, such light as they are capable of 
principally absorbing when it is otherwise incident 
upon them. So early as the year 1852, Professor 
Stokes showed that uranium compounds and 
other fluorescent substances exhibit this phenome- 
non (see the Phil. Trans. of that year, particularly p. 
519); and these are, in fact, the only instances in 
which solids and liquids have shown this quality 
in a manner as striking as it has been observed 
later in gases. Altogether, Professor Kirchhoff’s 
views on phosphorescence are strangely behind the 
times ; he speaks of phosphori in one place (p. 23, 
first part of original) as “ light-suckers, which after 
the emission of the light which they have received 
lose their luminosity.” These were the views of by- 
gone centuries; the researches of our own, which 
are owing to some of the most eminent philoso- 
phers living, have taught us very different notions. 
But, without insisting on these, we would only ask, 
What difference is there between the cessation of 
luminosity of phosphoric matter a certain time 
after the removal of the exciting rays, and the 
cessation of the emission of light on the part of 
incandescent matter—as it is called by cooling— 
consequent upon the lapse of the exterior radia- 
tion by which such incandescence may have been 
produced? More than that, there is reason to 
believe that the phenomena observed by Professor 
Kirchhoff in incandescent gases are much more 
nearly related to phosphorescence than to ordinary 
incandescence, so far as there is any difference 
between the two. 2. The Professor says, further, 
in a passage which virtually belongs to the above 
(p. 38, first part of original), “that a/i bodies” 
(the italics are the Professor’s) “ must begimto give 
out rays of a given wave-length at the same tem- 
rature” in consequence of his law. Now the 
aw so frequently referred to is simply this, which 
it requires no particular knowledge of mathematics 
to comprehend. Let £ represent the emissive 
power of a given substance for a particular ray 
at a particular temperature, A its absorptive power 
relative to the same ray and at the same tempera- 
ture; then will # divided by A be equal to e, 
where e represents a magnitude independent of 
the nature of the substance considered, but in- 
volving the wave-length or refrangibility of the 
ray and the temperature above mentioned (p. 36, 
first part of original). Itis evident by means of this 
formula, which is supposed to be applicable to all 
substances whatever, that, if Z have a finite value 
with regard to some substance in the case of a 
stipulated ray and a fixed temperature, it may 
nevertheless have no value or be equal nought in 
the case of some other substance, if but the corre- 





* It might be 
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sponding value of A be similarly equal nought— 
a fact which has but indistinctly been mentioned 
by the Professor.* (3.) The Professor asserts (see 
above) that, as a consequence of his supposed 
law, the absorption of “rays of given colour 
by a gas increases according to the degree of 
brightness of this colour in its spectrum ;” but we 
contend that no such inference can be derived 
from it. For, if the two particular values of £, 
say Z,, and Eg, referring to two different rays, be 
such that Z, is greater than Z,, (to use again 
words of the Professor’s), “the above [formula] 

roves that the proposition ” that the correspond- 
ing values of 4, say A,, and 4g, must be in the 
same relation “is possibly, but not that it is neces- 
sarily true’””—as all depends upon the correspond- 
ing values of e, concerning which nothing is 
known from theory. (4.) It is not distinctly 
stated by the Professor, but the inference has 
been generally drawn and is favoured by certain 
facts adduced in the work under review, that 
from his law it follows also that whatever ray 
be principally absorbable by a given substance 
at a given temperature will be absorbed in 
the same relative degree at all other tempera- 
tures. It would be easy to disprove this allega- 
tion from considerations similar to those last 
employed; but it will be preferable to show that 
the assertion is in direct contradiction to experi- 
ment. It was found by Professor Kirchhoff him- 
self that the relative intensities of the different 
rays given out by the same incandescent gas at 
different temperatures are so variable, as to make 
sometimes the set of rays most brilliant at one 
temperature to be almost imperceptible at some 
other temperature. Now, if we relied upon the 
relative absorption of such a set of rays by the 
given gas as apparent at one temperature, in 
order to draw conclusions regarding their absorp- 
tion at other temperatures — the absorption 
varying, as we have reason to conclude from 
experiment, though not from theory, proportion- 
ately to the intensity of emission—we should 
evidently come to contradictory conclusions, 
accordingly as we drew our inferences at the 
temperature where the set of rays under conside- 
ration is the most brilliant, or where it has nearly 
disappeared. 

It will have become evident from what precedes 
that the law advanced by Professor Kirchhoff 
does not bear the construction put upon it by 
himself and others, and that, in reality, between 
it and his practical discoveries there exists no 
real connexion. But, as this law, if correct, would 
have importance in other respects, we deem it of 
consequence to show that Professor Kirchhoff’s 
analytical proof of it is not valid. A competitor 
for part of the honour of the Professor’s disco- 
veries has justly observed of this proof that it “ is 
so elaborate—/abowred would have been the better 
word—that I fear it has found few readers”— 
which is probably the reason why its fallacies 
have not been hitherto detected. First, as to the 
assumptions which it has been found necessary to 
make for the purpose of the above demonstration. 
Though scrupling to assume the existence of sub- 
stances — of absorbingrays only of one definite 
refrangibility (p. 26, first part of original), the Pro- 
fessor has no hesitation in supposing the existence 
of substances incapable of emitting any rays what- 
ever, and yet liable to assume every degree of tem- 
perature (ibid., p. 24). Now such an hypothesis, in 
our opinion, is not merely unwarranted by expe- 
rience, but it is like assuming the existence of matter 
without weight, but which yet is liable to be acted 
upon by gravity. As to the analytical processes 
themselves which subserve the ends of demonstra- 
tion, we shall content ourselves with one single, 
but, we believe, important remark. ‘The analytical 
deductions put forth by the Professor were sug- 
gested to him by observations made on gases, and 
to these, therefore, his calculations chiefly, if not 
exclusively, apply. Now, from the definition of the 
magnitude F given by the Professor (p. 24, first part 
of original), and from an observation recorded by 
him in one place (p. 15, trans.), which certain 
other observations (ibid., p. 10) tend to corroborate 
rather than to weaken, it follows that the magni- 
tude # in the case of gases is not only a discon- 
tinuous function of the wave-length, but that, in 
many instances at least, and probably in all, its 
values jump continually from nought to infinite, 
and viceversd. The integrals, therefore, employed 
in the demonstration and their differentiations are 
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totally inadmissible; moreover, the final result, 
expressed in the formula above quoted, loses in 
such instances all meaning independent of this 
latter circumstance, for the simple reason that £ 
is either infinite or nought. 

Having thus redeemed our pledge to show that 
Professor Kirchhoff’s law has not the value assigned 
to it by himself and others, nor is, in the case of 
gases at least, analytically proven, we shall proceed 
to the more grateful and somewhat shorter task of 
pointing out his real discoveries, which, we need 
not say, are of the highest importance, seeing 
the recognition which they have merited for 
their author. It had been known for a long time 
that particular substances, if brought into flames, 
imparted to the latter distinct colours, as it had 
been known also that the light of the electric 
spark, if analysed by the prism, exhibited lines 
separated by intervals which were different under 
different circumstances. One of the earliest state- 
ments to this effect is the following, taken from 
Dr. Young’s Lectures, and which we have not 
seen hitherto quoted :—* In light produced by the 
combustion of terrestrial substances,” Young says 
(vol. i., p. 438, edition of 1807), “ the spectrum is 
sometimes still more interrupted ; thus the bluish 
light of the lower part of the flame of a candle is 
separated by refraction into five parcels of various 
colours ; the light of burning spirits, which appears 
perfectly blue, is chiefly composed of green and 
violet rays, and the light of a candle into which 
salt is thrown abounds with a pure yellow, inclin- 
ing to green, but not separable by refraction. The 
electrical spark furnishes also a light which is 
differently divided in different circumstances 
(plate xxix., fig. 420).” Later, proposals had been 
made to render these facts subservient to chemical 
analysis; but they had never been reduced to 
system, nor had it been shown how far they might 
be relied upon for the discrimination of chemical 
elements under all circumstances. The first to 
found such a system were Professors Kirchhoff 
and Bunsen, who, having investigated these pheno- 
mena methodically, if not completely, found them 
answer in principle to the ends proposed. Con- 
sequently they, and more especially Professor 
Kirchhoff, began to draw maps and tables of the 
various lines belonging to the spectra of the dif- 
ferent chemical substances when incandescent in 
their gaseous states—a labour involving great 
pains, but which almost immediately rewarded 
the authors, in the shape of the discovery of two 
new chemical elements. Other chemists subse- 
quently made similar discoveries ; and the method 
of chemical analysis by optical means, generally, 
seems to have greatly extended the nicety with 
which the smallest ingredients of compound 
substances may be detected. Ere, however, this 
method of so-called spectrum-analysis could be 
confidently relied upon, a number of questions 
had to be answered which the originators of the 
method had but partially, and some of them 
not at all, considered. Several of these questions 
have been put and inquired into, not altogether 
without damage to the trustworthiness of the 
proposed method, by Dr. Robinson, in a paper 
read before the Royal Society in June, 1862. 
We shall content ourselves in this place to allude 
only to a few of the more cardinal points, some 
of which have been left untouched by Dr. 
Robinson. (1.) As to the influence of the tem- 
perature of an incandescent gas on its spectrum. 
At first Professors Kirchhoff and Bunsen seem to 
have been inclined to the belief that the difference 
of temperatures involves no optical differences 
whatever, as long as the substances considered re- 
mained but the same. Later, however, Professor 
Kirchhoff himself has stated (p. 12, first part of 
trans.) that, although temperature has no influ- 
ence on the places of the different lines, its in- 
fluence on their intensity is so great as to give 
the spectra of the same metal totally different 
appearances at different temperatures. (2.) It 
had to be examined whether the spectra of 
compounds of the same metallic elements, to 
which the researches of the two Professors exclu- 
sively referred, were the same or not. Professors 
Kirchhoff and Bunsen originally affirmed that 
these spectra were entirely the same (see, e. g., 
foot-note to p. 14, first part of trans.) Later 
researches, however, seem to have established 
that the lines observed by the Professors belong 
in many cases to the decomposed ‘metallic 
elements, which, at the high temperatures to 
which their compounds had been exposed, had 
become freed, and that various compounds of 
the same element, if they remain undecomposed, 
exhibit, as was to be expected, spectra which are 
totally different. 8) It was necessary to show 
that the spectra of different substances possessed 
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and none but such belonging to a common ele- 
ment, if they were compound. This subject was 
not at first considered; but Professor Kirchhoff 
later convinced himself that such coincidences are 
not unfrequent on comparing the spectra of 
various metals—at least so far as the separation 
of really distinct lines by the most powerful in- 
struments at command may be relied upon 
(p. 10, first part of trans.). 

It will appear from the above statement that 
the method of spectrum-analysis is not totally 
free from objection ; still, if used with caution as 
hitherto, it is undoubtedly of great practical, no 
less than scientific value. In this latter respect, 
there is a number of questions which are sug- 
gested by it, and the solutions of which involve 
points of the greatest importance in chemistry— 
as, for instance, the questions already adverted to 
of the relation between the spectra of elements 
and their compounds; of the possibility of the 
coincidence of lines without similarity of mate- 
rial composition; of the possibility of a multi- 
plicity of lines not following the law of har- 
monics in the spectra of real chemical elements ; 
and the like. Meanwhile, the attempt to found 
the method of spectrum-analysis on the da of 
Professor Kirchhoff has incidentally led him to 
another field of discovery into which we have now 
to follow him. It had been long known from 
experiments by Leslie (Inquiry, pp. 18—21), 
Ritchie (Journ. Roy. Inst., vol. ii., pp. 305), and 
others, in a vague and general manner, and rela- 
tively to invisible rays only, that the greater the 
power of emission of bodies for rays the greater 
was also their power of absorption. In his pre- 
paratory researches for the objects of spectral 
analysis, Professor Kirchhoff was accidentally led 
to observe that this proportion between absorp- 
tion and emission, at least in the case of incan- 
descent gases, applied to every individual species of 
rays taken by itself. Thus the rays emitted by 
flames containing soda are principally orange 
verging on green, and at the same time the flame 
could only absorb rays of the same precise colour. 
Hence, as the species of rays emitted by incan- 
descent gases had been found to indicate their 
nature, the species of rays principally absorbed by 
them, or the dark bands which they produced in 
otherwise uninterrupted spectra—owing to tho 
losses by absorption when but partially compen- 
sated for by the light of the gases themselves— 
might likewise be taken as a test of their che- 
mical nature. 

Now the spectrum of solar light is inter- 
sected by numerous dark bands, which, on 
Professor Kirchhoff’s theory, arise from the ab- 
sorption of some of the solar rays emanating from 
the glowing body of the sun, by the gaseous atmo- 
sphere by which the central body is surrounded. 
Knowing, from experiment, to what substances 
those lines, whether of emission or of absorption, 
belong, Professor Kirchhoff has made out the 
existence of numerous chemical elements in the 
atmosphere of the sun which ordinarily occur 
only in the solid state upon earth. In other 
words, Professor Kirchhoff has indicated a means 
by which the chemical composition of the sun’s 
atmosphere may be, more or less completely, 
qualitatively analysed. As a further result of 
these observations, it has been found necessary to 
abandon the fanciful notions concerning the 
structural constitution of the sun which of late 
had become prevalent, and to revert to the sounder 
views propounded long ago by Newton and Galilei. 
According to the latter's views, now revived and 
practically corroborated by Professor Kirchhoff, the 
sun is constituted essentially like the earth, being 
formed of a compact pres body, which is either 
in the solid or liquid incandescent state, and is 
therefore much hotter than the body of the earth, 
and of an atmosphere surrounding that central 
mass, composed of different gases, which are, 
many of them at least, also to be found on earth, 


‘though not as parts of the earth’s atmosphere. 


The evidence which seems to oppose this view 
does not appear to us sufficiently strong to in- 
validate it for the present, at least; it clusters 


particularly round the question of sun-spots, 


which, according to Professor Kirchhoff, are 
simply clouds in the sun’s atmosphere, but con- 
cerning which there seem to be some difficulties 
as to the interpretation of points of detail. So 
much negative praise, however, may be given at 
all events to the theory of Professor Kirchhoff, 
that it has once for all dispelled all belief in the 
unphilosophical notions hitherto current on the 
subject of the sun’s structure, whilst at the 
same time it totally discredits those other 
still more objectionable hypotheses which the 
imagination of some observers has récently 
suggested. 
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N THE BAROMETRIC MEASUREMENT 
wR OF HEIGHTS. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 

the first article on this subject the various 
[I corrections which have to be made in deter- 
mining heights barometrically were explained ; the 
nature of the errors incidental to the process, and 
the consequent precautions, indicated; and the 
amount of trustworthiness of the result estimated. 
In the present article the means of calculating the 
heights are furnished. The data are—the heights 
of the barometric column and the temperatures of 
the mercury and of the air at both upper and 
lower station, the mean latitude of the two sta- 
tions, and the approximate height of the lower 
station above the sea in English feet. It is ad- 
visable to add observations respecting the state 
of the atniosphere, respecting currents of air and 
moisture, and their variations between the two 
stations. Also it is recommended, where possible, 
that the two stations should not be more than 
5000 feet apart; so that great heights should be 
calculated in sections. The best instrument for 
use is a standard mercurial mountain barometer. 
The most convenient is an aneroid; but it is 
not sufficient for accurate work. Excellent 
results may be obtained by means of an appa- 
ratus for noting the boiling-point of water, by 
using N, given in the following table, in 
place of the height of the barometer at both 
stations. Thus, for the boiling-point 197°°7, use 
1809 +7 x ‘0038 =1°836 for the barometer. 
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The formula of calculation generally recognised 
by men of science was published by Laplace in 
1805 (Mécanique Céleste, vol. iv., p. 293). It was 
conveniently transformed by M. Delcros (Annuaire 
Météorologique de la France for 1849), and its use 
has been lately much simplified by Mr. Alexander 
J. Ellis (Proceedings of the Royal Society, 26th 
March, 1863). The following is a new arrangement 
of the last writer’s practical rules :—Rule I. dis- 

nses with both logarithmic and other tables 
for British heights; Rule II. only requires a very 
brief table, and dispenses with logarithms ; Rule 
III. requires logarithms, and one additional table. 
The two last rules apply universally, and contain 
every requisite correction. 


I—For att Heteuts 1n THE Unitep KinGpom. 


Multiply 4 (the difference of the barometers) 
by 52,400, and divide by B (the sum of the 
barometers) to the nearest unit, calling the result 
h. Then (for uncorrected mercurial barometers 
only) substract m (or 2} times the difference of 
the temperatures of the mercury), and multiply 
the result by a (the sum of the temperatures of 
the air increased by 836, and divided by 900). 
The result is H, the height in English feet of the 
u above the lower station. Add S, the height 

the lower station above the sea, to find 4 
the altitude. Use contracted multiplication and 
division if possible. 

Note——The barometers may be given in any 
unit; but, if the temperatures are centigrade, use 
500, 500, and 44; if Réaumur, use 400, 400 and 54, 
in place of 836,900 and 24. The height in English 
feet i § be thus obtained from foreign data. 

Ez. 1.—Height of Ben Lomond, lat. 56°. Mean 
of a series of observations taken in June and July 
1855. Data in Col. Sir H.James’s Instructions for 
taking Meteorological Observations, App., p. 16. 








IL—For Att HEIGHTS UNDER 40,000 FEET. 


Find 4, a, and m, as before, and e¢, 7, and V as 
under. Increase / by cto find h’, and increase or 
diminish @ by / to find a’. Then subtract m from 
h’, and multiply the result by a’, to find H’, the cor- 
rected difference of level. Add S to H’ for A, the 
approximate altitude, and, if the nearest number 
of thousands in A is M, add the corresponding V. 
Finally, if the nearest number of thousands in S 
is M, subtract the corresponding V. The result 
is A’, the corrected altitude in English feet. 

To find ec, let M be the number of complete 
thousands in 4, and X the number of tens over. 
Then ¢ is C increased by X times D, where, for 
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To find Z and a’— 

Increase afor lat. . 0°} 10°| 2°| sor; 40° 45° 

Diminish @ for lat. . 9) | 80 70 60 BO | 45 

respectively, by 2 = | 0026 |°0025 |°0020 |°0013 |'0005 | 0 
Take proportional parts for intermediate degrees. 
In this Rule e¢ supplies the want of logarithms ; 
a and m correct for the temperatures of the air 
and mercury; Zand V correct for the variation 
of gravity with the latitude and on the vertical. 

If the recommendation not to allow more than 
5000 or 6000 to intervene between the stations 
be attended to, then, for all: heights, the above 
table, which was extended to meet the require- 
ments of the loftiest balloon ascents, may be re- 
duced to 6 lines for C and D, and 24 lines for V. 

Example 2. (Foreign data.)—Highest point on 
Chimborazo (lat. 1° 50’) reached by Humboldt, 
23 June, 1802 :— 


Barometers. - 
337°79 Paris lines. 
16720 
50499 B 
170°59 b 
x 52400) 
+'0026 7 504'99) 8035916(17701 A 
62 C. 


10% a! 


Temp. merc. 
Laplace’s _for- 
mula, Rule III., 
gives the same re- pas. a 
sult, 19274 H’ 
17 V, M19 
19291 A’ 
Example 3.—Mr. Glaisher’s_ inferred highest 
point on his balloon ascent from Wolverhampton 
(S 490, lat. 53°) on 5th September, 1862. Data 
in Report of British Association, 1863. 
Aneroid Barometer. 
29°4 inches 
TO 
34 B 
224 b 
x 52400 


36°4) 1173760(32246 h, 732, X 25 
5198, 0, D6'25 


Laplace’s formula, Rule ITT., x "98003 a’ 
gives A’=37429. The difference ~~ 36877 HH’ 
5arises from unavoidable errors 400 8 
of interpolation ‘when D is T7587 A 

Ole 


—_ 67 V, M=37} 
37434 A’ 

1II.—New ARRANGEMENT or LAPLACE’S FORMULA, 

Let K be the difference of the logarithms of the 
barometers diminished by ¢ (or ‘000039 times the 
difference of the temperatures of the mercury), 
Let T be the sum of the temperatures of the air 
increased by 836. The sum of log. K, log. 7, and 
log. Z, found as under, is log. H’. Find A’ from 
H’ and S, as in Rute Il. Five references to 
logarithmic tables are required for each calculation. 

Note.—The barometers, as before, may be given 
in any unit, but, if the temperatures are centi- 
grade, use ‘00007, ‘25527+log. Z, and 500; if 
Réaumur, use ‘000088, ‘35218 + log. Z, and 400, 
in place of ‘000039, log. Z, and 836. 

To find log. Z from the latitude :-— 


Subtract Subtract 
Log. L. for 1°. . Snag for 1°. 





Lat. 























Example 4.—Mr. Glaisher’s observed highest 
point on the balloon ascent in Example 3:— 


Corrected Barometers. 
log. 29°4  1°46835 
—log. 9°753-0°98914 


Example 5.—Altitude of Mont Blane, taking 
Geneva (S 1335, lat 46°) as the lower station, from 
the observations of MM. Bravais and Martins, 29 


Aug., 1844 :— 
Barometers. 


emp. air, 
a. log. 28°727 1°45820 
18°32 compt. log. 16°695 8°77741 —10 
836°00 compt. ¢ 900840 — 10 
“o2106 7. K "23410 
ae rc. log. K 36940 — 10 
Te —— log. 7’ 296429 
O44 lat. 46°, log. L 182610 
A104 log. H' = 4"15979 
x “O0039 1448 7’ 
“Q0160 ¢ 1355 § 
15783 A 
_2V,M=16 
Rule II, gives A’=15794, 15795 A’ 


Atex. J. Eis. 








THE APPROACHING MEETING OF THE 
ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


((\HE preliminary arrangements are now com- 

pleted. The inaugural meeting will take 
place on Tuesday, July 26th, in the Assembly 
Room, at the Court House, at 2 p.m., when the 
Marquess Camden will introduce the Lord Leigh 
as Chairman of the meeting, and congratulatory 
addresses will be delivered. At the close of the 
meeting a party will be formed to visit the Beau- 
champ Chapel, the Leicester Hospital, and to 
examine the ancient walls, &c., of the town. On 
Wednesday there will be meetings of Sections at 
10 a.m.; Warwick Castle will be visited ; and, later 
in the day, an excursion will be made to Kenilworth 
Castle. On Thursday there will be an excursion 
to Coventry. On Friday the archeologists and 
their friends will make an excursion to Lichfield, 
where Professor Willis will give a discourse on 
the architectural history of the Cathedral, and 
will afterwards accompany the visitors in an 
examination of the structure. On Saturday there 
will be a meeting of the Sections at 10 a.m., and 
in the afternoon an excursion to Stratford-on- 
Avon. On Monday, meeting of the Sections at 
10 A.M.; in the evening a conversazione in the 
Museum at 9 p.m. On Tuesday, August 2nd, 
the annual meeting of members of the Institute 
for the choice of the next place of meeting, for 
the election of new members, will take place in 
the Court House at 9.30 a.m., and afterwards the 
general concluding meeting. The Museum will 
be formed in the Corn Exchange, and the meet- 
ing of Sections will be held in the Court House, 
the whole of which has been placed by the Cor- 
poration at the disposal of the Institute during 
the meeting. 

We may mention that Mr. Charles Winston 
will give a descriptive account of the famous glass 
window in the Beauchamp Chapel; that Mr. 
George Scharf, keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery, will describe the pictures in Warwick 
Castle; that the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne will point 
out the architectural features of Kenilworth; and 
that Mr. M. Holbeche Bloxam, author of numerous 
well-known works on architecture, will give an 
account of the sepulchral monuments of Warwick- 
shire, more particularly the monument of Shake- 
speare in Stratford Church. 

Arrangements have been entered into with the 
Great Western and London and North-Western 
railways by which visitors to the Warwick 
meeting will have the advantage of return tickets 
at a single fare from Monday, July 25, to Tuesday, 
August 2. Vouchers for this purpose may be 
obtained by applying to No. 1, Burlington Gardens. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


ge following arrangements are those already 
made for the forthcoming meeting :— 

The General Committee will meet on Wednes- 
day, the 14th of September, at 1 p.m., for the 
election of sectional officers and the despatch of 
business usually brought before that body. On 
this occasion there will be presented the report of 
the Council, embodying their proceedings during 
the past year. The General Committee will meet 
afterwards by adjournment. The first general 
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meeting will be held on Wednesday, the 14th of 
September, at 8 p.m., when the President will 
deliver an address ; the concluding meeting will be 
held on Wednesday, the 21st of September, at 3 
p-m., when the Association will be adjourned to its 
next place of meeting. At two evening meetings, 
which will take place at 8 p.m., discourses on cer- 
tain branches of science will be delivered. There 
will also be other evening meetings, at which op- 
portunity will be afforded for general conversation 
among the members. The Committees of Sections 
will meet daily, from Thursday, the 15th of Sep- 
tember, to Wednesday, the 21st of September, in- 
clusive, at 10 a.m. precisely. The Sections will 
meet daily, from Thursday, the 15th of September, 
to Tuesday, the 20th of September, inclusive, at 
11 a.m. precisely. Reports on the progress of 
science, and of researches entrusted to individuals 
and committees, and other communications in- 
tended for presentation to the Sections, are 
expected to be forwarded in letters addressed 
to the Assistant-General Secretary at Bath, 
previously to the meeting, accompanied by a 
statement whether the author will be present, and 
on what day, so that the business of the Sections 
may be satisfactorily arranged. The reports, com- 
plete, and concise abstracts of other communica- 
tions, are to be delivered to the Secretaries of the 
Sections before which they are read, previously to 
the close of the meeting, for publication in the 
Transactions. As the reports on science may be 
interesting to more Sections than the one which 
originally called for them, it is desirable that the 
authors should be prepared to furnish the means 
of reading them in any other Section at the re- 
quest of the President and Secretaries of that 
Section. The following are the titles of the Sec- 
tions to which communications may be pre- 
sented :—Section A. Mathematics and Physics ; 
B. Chemistry and Mineralogy, including their 
applications to Agriculture and the Arts; C. Geo- 
logy; D. Zoology and Botany, including Physi- 
ology; Sub-section D; Ee. Geography and Eth- 
nology; F. Economic Science and Statistics ; 
G. Mechanical Science. 

At the first meeting of the General Committee 
it will be proposed by Dr. Hunt, “ That Section E 
shall include Geography, Ethnology, and Anthro- 
pology.” An index to the volumes of Reports of 
the British Association from 1831 to 1860 is 
printed, and will be issued to those members who 
have subscribed for it. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Ovr readers will find in another column a letter 
of the highest scientific importance from Professor 
Busk on some remains of pithecoid priscan man 
from the Gibraltar bone-caves. We are glad to 
learn that Dr. Falconer and Professor Busk are 
about to visit Gibraltar to make a personal ex- 
amination of these bone-caves, with which the 
rock is literally honey-combed. The detailed 
account of what they have already done, and of 
their visit, will doubtless form a piece de résist- 
ance in the programme of the approaching Bath 
meeting. 

THE newly-discovered comet promises to be 
a very interesting one. Besides its discoverer 
Tempel, Hind, Respighi, and Bruhus have dis- 
covered it. We hope to give an ephemeris next 
week. 

Tue last number of the Moniteur Scientifique 
gives an account, by M. Victor Meunier, of the 
treatment Messrs. Joly, Pouchet, and Musset have 
received at the hands of the Commission of the 
French Academy appointed to witness their ex- 
periments. For the credit of the Commission we 
trust that M. Meunier’s picture is overdrawn, 

In No. 1477 of the Astronomische Nachrichteer, 
M. Goldschmidt details his observations of Lalande 
40196 (T Aquarii), the variability of which was 
discovered by him in 1861. M. Goldschmidt has 
carefully observed this star; and its re-appearance 
on December 6th of last year gave a period of 197 
days, which he thinks not very far from the truth. 
_ Wen Vauquelin discovered oxide of chrome 
in the emerald he attributed to it the green colour 
of the stone. In the year 1858 M. Lewy, who 
published some interesting researches on the for- 
mation and the composition of emeralds found at 
Muso, in New Granada, arrived at the con- 
clusion that the colour was owing to some 
organic matter, whose existence he had ascertained 
by some very interesting experiments. He also 
asserted that the green colour disappeared when 
the emeralds were heated to redness. MM. 
Wohler and Rose, not having seen any proof of 


this assertion during their trials with the blow- 
pipe, have Muso emeralds weighing 


seven grains, and of a very rich green colour, for 





an hour to the temperature of liquid copper. The 
colour was not destroyed, but the specimen merely 
became opaque. It lost 1°62 per cent. of its 
weight, which accords pretty closely with the figures 
given by M. Lewy. On analysing the specimen 
it was found to yield 1186 per cent. of its 
weight of oxide of chrome. M. Lewy considers 
that so small a quantity as this is not sufficient to 
tint the emerald with so prononcé a colour. To 
solve the difficulty, they mixed seven grains of 
uncoloured glass with thirteen milligrammes of the 
oxide. The result was transparent glass, homo- 
geneous, and tinted with green colour identical 
with that of the emerald tested. They therefore 
consider that the colour of emeralds is due to 
oxide of chrome, although they are not prepared 
to deny the existence of some organic matter in 
this mineral. 

At the recent soirée of the Microscopic Society 
was exhibited a series of photographs, by Dr. 
Maddox, of various forms of Diatomacea, in which 
the markings were defined with great distinctness, 
and the peculiar appearances produced with differ- 
ences of illumination were illustrated. These 
attracted considerable notice. Some of the most 
interesting were taken in pairs, so as to be shown 
in the stereoscope, the negatives of which were 
obtained with a jth of 172° of aperture. As it 
is impossible to see these objects stereoscopically 
with the full aperture, by any form of binocular 
microscope, it may be stated that the pair of 
negatives were impressed by two different expo- 
sures, slightly shifting the objects sideways and 
altering the focus for each time. In fact it is diffi- 
cult to obtain two negatives, taken at different 
times, closely alike. With a large-aperture objec- 
tive, even a difference of illumination will give a 
stereoscopic effect in the combined pictures. Some 
of the diatoms photographed by Dr. Maddox, when 
viewed in the stereoscope, appeared disk-shaped, 
or with the surface of the valve curiously contorted, 
and the markings standing in bold relief, like the 
seeds of apomegranate. It is stated in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Microscopical Science, whence we 
borrow this account, that these photographs are 
now in the hands of Mr. How, Foster Lane, 
Cheapside. 

WE learn from the Geological Magazine that 
Mr. E. C. Hartsinck of Charmouth has recently 
obtained the most perfect Plesiosaurus ever dis- 
covered upon the Dorsetshire coast. It was found 
between Charmouth and Lyme Regis, in a bed of 
marl, intercalated between two of the uppermost 
beds of the Lower Lias Limestone. It comes, 
therefore, from about the middle of the zone of 
Ammonites Bucklandi. The specimen, 13 ft. in 
length, exhibits the entire dorsal view of the 
skeleton, with very few bones displaced. With a 
large head is associated a beautifully-preserved 
lower jaw filled with long curved teeth ; the cer- 
vical vertebre exhibit well the characteristic 
pleurapophyses; the dorsal vertebre and the ribs 
are, as well as the other parts, brought out into 
strong relief, and even the pelvic bones of the 
under side are partly shown in sifd; the tail, 
though less well preserved, is, as a whole, in posi- 
tion: but the great perfection of the specimen lies 
in the completeness of the four limbs or paddles, 
of which not only are nearly all the numerous 
bones preserved, but they are all, excepting a few 
of the ultimate smal! ones, perfectly undisturbed 
from their original arrangement and relative posi- 
tion. It is gratifying to learn that this magnifi- 
cent Enaliosaurian relic makes an addition to our 
knowledge of the Liassic fauna, as it is a new 
species of the genus, differing in important points 
from those hitherto known. This specimen has 
now, we understand, been purchased by the autho- 
rities of the British Museum, and will shortly be 
described by Professor Owen. 

In a recent number of the Chemical News Mr. 
Crookessuggests athermo-spectrometer to examine 
the thermal lines in different spectra. He re- 
marks :—“ A single row of antimony and tellurium 
bars, soldered together at their alternate ends, as 
in the ordinary antimony-bismuth thermo-electric 
pile, could be securely cemented to a solid plate 
of glass and ground perfectly flat. This flat side 
could then be cemented to a permanent support of 
glass, porcelain, ebonite, or other suitable non- 
conducting material, and the other side (after 
removal of the temporary glass support) should 
be likewise ground down until the series of bars 
was no thicker than a card. This side should 
now be cemented on to the same kind of support- 
ing material as was used for the other side, and 
the whole firmly and securely sealed up at the 
sides, so as to leave only the ends exposed. The 
end of this pile would now be in the form of a 
very narrow line, which might be half an inch or 
so in length, and would consist of the extremities 
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of ten or a dozen couples of antimony and tellu- 
rium bars, each not larger than a pin. The extre- 
mities of this battery being connected with a very 
sensitive galvanometer, the pile, upon being car- 
ried along the ultra-red end of the spectrum, 
would instantly reveal when a ray of heat shone 
upon it, by a deflection of the needle; and the 
comparative intensities of the thermic rays could 
be, at the same time, ascertained from the angular 
distance to which the needle was driven. In this 
manner heat spectra could be mapped out with 
considerable accuracy.” 

AT a recent meeting of the Société Industrielle 
de Mulhouse a paper was read by M. Perrot on 
the mean time of France. In taking Strasbou 
and Brest, situated on the extreme E. and W. 
points of the empire, the mean meridian is so 
near Toulouse that the time of that city might be 
taken as the mean time with a very small error. 
Strasbourg would then be in advance by 25 
minutes. France is certainly already in a better 
position than England in the position of its time- 

iver. 

: Tue Paris Academy, by a majority of 36 to 16, 
have decided that the Military Sciences shall not 
be included in their programme, and that the Sec- 
tion of Geography and Navigation, on which it was 
intended to graft them, shall remain as it is. M. 
Victor Meunier thus anticipated what certainly 
might have happened, had not right counsels 
prevailed :—‘ Among the titles in support of such 
and such a candidate we shall read: so many 
battles won, so many towns taken by assault, so 
many vessels sunk and men killed—these will be 
the equivalents of the discoveries which those must 
make who desire to enter the peaceful sections of 
the Academy. . . . Had the Academy of Sciences 
of Vienna set this example after the pacification of 
Hungary, Haynau would have been honoured 
with a seat. If the Academy of St. Petersburg 
institutes such a section, Mouravieff should belong 
to it, and the Academy of Sciences of the Institute 
of France may elect him one of her associates |” 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


PITHECOID PRISCAN MAN FROM 
GIBRALTAR. 


15, Harley Street, July 16, 1864. 

N the 30th of January last you afforded me 
an opportunity of stating the circumstance 

of the discovery by Captain Brome, Governor of 
the Military Prison at Gibraltar, of a cavern, or 
rather a series of caverns and fissures, on Windmill 
Hillin that place. LIalso stated that Captain Brome 
had forwarded some time before a very large and 
valuable collection of various animal and human 
remains, which were in course of examination by 
Dr. Falconer and myself. Since then we have 
received from the same gentleman a second very 
large consignment of similar remains from the 
same locality, and which, like the former, were 
packed, arranged, and ticketed with the greatest 
care and discrimination. Still more recently, 
Captain Sayer (the author of the latest History 
of Gibraltar) has brought over for us some 
human and other remains from a different place, 
about 200 feet lower down than the Wiridmill 
Hill Flats. These remains, as we understand 
from Captain Sayer, were procured some years 
since by Sir James Cochrane from a very deep 
and till then unexplored cavern, the entrance of 
which is in his own garden. And again, within 
the last few days, we have been furnished with 
additional human and other bones from Captain 
Brome; but we are as yet uninformed as to the 


ise locality whence these have been derived. . 


rec 
We have.also received from Mr. Mawe two por- 
tions of bone-breccia containing a considerable 
number of fragments, amongst which the most 
important is a large portion of the plastron of a 
species of tortoise. Captain Douglas Galton has 
a communicated to us two large ents of 
ossiferous breccia procured from Camp Bay, close 
to Rosia Bay. 

In my former communication I gave a rough 
list of the chief animals whose bones were con- 
tained in the first collection sent by Captain 
Brome, and referred to some great iarities 
observable in many of the human bones. The 
second collection forwarded by the same gentle- 
man, although it has not added many new 
species to those contained in the former, has yet 
been of inestimable value from the additional 
means it has afforded us for the proper identifica- 
tion of many of the species. The human remains 
contained in the second collection were, as in the 
previous one, very numerous, but, unfortunately, 
in an equally fragmentary condition, e as 
regards the crania. In the two collections we have 
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nearly 400 fragments of skulls, most of the frag- 
ments very small, and nearly all presenting signs of 
very ancient fracture. Out of this enormous mass I 
have as yet succeeded in building up no more 
than about half of the cranium of one individual 
and smaller portions of three or four others. But 
the larger specimen thus constructed suffices in 
some measure to give an idea of the general con- 
tour and size, &c., of the skull when entire; and, 
taken in conjunction with the numerous more or 
less perfect frontal and lower jaw-bones, this 
cranium and the other less complete specimens 
afford an insight into the cranial conformation of 
some of the human beings then existing on the 
Rock of Gibraltar. One conclusion that we were 
inclined to adopt, as I stated before, was that the 
lower jaws, at any rate, might be referred to two 
distinct types. This opinion appeared to be 
strengthened also by the circumstance that some 
of the other bones of the skeleton presented very 
remarkable distinctive characters. Amongst the 
numerous leg and thigh bones, belonging, as nearly 
as I can estimate, to 35 or 36 individuals, are 
many so singular and, as it may almost be said, 
so monstrous in their form as to have excited the 
astonishment of all anatomists who have beheld 
them. Notwithstanding diligent search and 
inquiry, we have as yet been unable to meet with 
or hear of any similar bones in collections in this 
country, although in Paris, through the great 
kindness-of MM. Pruner-Bey and Lartet, Dr. 
Falconer, on a late visit to that city, was put in 
possession, for the purpose of comparison, of 
some from Algeria and one from Laugerie, in the 
valley of the Vezére, approaching the same type. 
Under these circumstances, any further contri- 
butions to our anthropological materials from 
Gibraltar became of the utmost importance to us. 
The human cranium brought by Captain Sayer 
from the lower, or Sir James Cochrane’s cave was 
a welcome addition of this kind. Itis fortunately 
quite perfect, except that the lower jaw properly 
belonging to it has been replaced by one of a 
different individual, and we are consequently 
unable to determine the character of that highly 
important bone. The skull itself, as were most of 


the bones with which it was accompanied, was 
encased in a very hard grey stalagmitic crust, in 
some pars several inches thick, and evidently the 


result of very long and slow deposition. But, when 
this was removed, the bone stood out as fresh to 
all ap nee as if it. had been carefully macerated 
and cleaned. It is a small, roundish, symmetrical 
‘cranium ; but we have not yet so critically com- 
pared it as to allow of any definite opinion being 
given on the présent occasion as to its nearest 
probable affinities. In one respect it is of extreme 
interest, from its being associated with several 
leg bones presenting the peculiar compressed form 
above adverted to, and amongst which one, from 
the condition of the bone itself and the exact 
similarity of the calcareous incrustation upon it, 
most probably belongs to the same individual. 
We thus appear to be furnished with a clue to 
the cranial conformation of the “sharp-shinned” 
or platyenemic race—a point of considerable 
importance. 
ut by far the most important addition to the 
human remains from Gibraltar is contained in 
the last contribution just received from my friend 
Captain Brome. This collection includes, besides 
several quadrupedal bones, the greater part of a 
human cranium and a lower jaw not belonging to 
it. The cranium resembles, in all essential 
iculars, including its great thickness, the 
-famed Neanderthal skull; but, in many 
respects, it is of infinitely higher value than 
that much-disputed relic, inasmuch as it retains 
the entire occipital region, including the hinder 
in of the foramen magnum, great part of 
the the whole of one temporal bone (thus 
ie the precise situation of the auditory open- 
, and nearly the entire face, including the 
upper jaw, with most of the much and curiously- 
worn teeth. As it is precisely these parts that are 
wanting in the Neanderthal calvarium, of which 
the present is, in other , almost an exact 
counterpart, the value of this cranium in the 
r Of prisean man cannot be rated too high. 
Its discovery also adds immensely to the scientific 
value of the Neanderthal specimen, if only as 
showing that the latter does not represent, as 
many have hitherto supposed 





As this cranium will shortly, I hope, be fully 
described and figured, I will not now enter into any 
further particulars concerning it, more than simply 
toremark that, in several respects, owing perhaps to 
its greater completeness, it presents more strongly 
marked pithecoid characters than even the 
Neanderthal calvarium possesses, and that, from 
the mineral condition of the bone itself, apart from 
its intrinsic characters of form, there can be no 
doubt of its enormous antiquity. The other 
bones also sent with it, and obviously taken from 
the same locality, though not themselves of an 
extinct species, yet belong to one (Jbexr) whose 
remains occur very abundantly throughout the 
Rock in the oldest breccia, in which are also con- 
tained those of at least one, if not of two, wholly 
extinct species of rhinoceros, and of several other 
animals which are extinct, so far as Europe is 
concerned. 

I may be allowed this opportunity of an- 
nouncing that, having now pretty nearly con- 
cluded our not very light task of the exami- 
nation and determination of the great collections 
from Windmill Hill, it is our intention, if pos- 
sible, to lay some account of the principal results 
before the next meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, when the extreme value of those collections, 
in conjunction with the others here noticed, not 
only in an anthropological and antrological point 
of view, but also as regards the former distribution 
and true affinities of the ancient South-European 
fauna, will, we hope, be rendered fully manifest. 

I would merely add that, if any one either in 
this country or in Gibraltar is in possession of 
remains from the ossiferous breccia of that Rock, 
or from its caverns and fissures, not already pub- 
lished, it would materially aid us in giving a com- 
plete account of its ancient fauna if we were 
afforded an opportunity of examining them in 
addition to the copious stores already in our 
hands. And, with the object of collecting and 
keeping together, as much as possible, all the evi- 
dence bearing on this important subject, it is our 
intention shortly to proceed to Gibraltar and 
examine on the spot the conditions under which 
the different classes of fossils occur in the caverns, 
&e. Gero. Busk. 








ZOOLOGICAL AND BOTANICAL 
NOMENCLATURE. 
JAVING been the mover at the Newcastle meet- 
ing of the British Association of the resolution 
that a Committee should beappointed toexamine, re- 


vise, reprint, and widely distribute the rules on No- |, 


menlature, you will, perhaps, be kind enough to 
allow me to occupy some space in your paper for 
the purpose of examining the code of rules drawn 
up in 1842, and of suggesting certain trifling 
alterations which seem desirable. My only object 
is to promote and stimulate the examination of 
the subject, which cannot be too widely discussed. 

The changes to be made in the existing rules 
should be as few as possible. Those rules have, in 
the main, been considered by all to reflect great 
credit upon the Committee who drew them up, 
and they have been acquiesced in quite as 
generally in Scandinavia and America as in our 
own country. 

It will be well to distribute the observations 
which these notes will contain under two sections, 
the first of which will embrace arguments in 
reply to some points of discussion started by 
Professor Asa Gray, to which I feel compelled to 
take exception; the second will point out some 
alterations which, with all respect, I venture to 
suggest to my brother naturalists, and to the 
Committee for their consideration. 


Part I. 


§ 2. To trace back and cite pre-Linnzan 
authors as the founders of genera in the manner 
in which Professor Asa Gray suggests would be 
to introduce endless confusion. In the words of 
the Committee, “ We should find no resting-place 
or fixed boundary for our researches. The 
nomenclature of Ray is chiefly derived from that 
of Gesner and Aldrovandus, and from these 
authors we might proceed backwards to ‘lian, 
Pliny, and Aristotle, till our zoological studies 
would be frittered away amid the refinements of 
classical learning.” Better then, surely, to cite 
al] genera which antedate the establishment of 
binomial nomenclature as the genera of that 
naturalist who first established the arrangement 
of living organisms on a sound and philosophic 
a and gave new meaning and weight to 
those names which he adopted from the works of 
pre-existing naturalists. 

§ 10. Every naturalist will feel that it is most 
inconvenient to this rule in all cases. Where 
there is a well-known genus in Botany and an- 
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other long-established genus in Zoology which 
bear the same name greater confusion would often 
ensue from renaming either of these genera than 
results from the retention of both. Such cases 
must be left to the common-sense of naturalists. 
It is, however, extremely desirable that authors 
should take all pains to employ names unknown 
previously in both kingdoms of Natural History ; 
and it is, moreover, far better that the name of the 
subsequent genus should be changed as soon as 
possible and superseded before it has obtained ex- 
tensive use.* Is it not, then, desirable that § 10 
should be retained ? 

§ 12. The baneful custom of employing MS. 
names in museums and private collections, where 
there is no intention on the part of the affixor of 
such names to describe the species or genera at an 
early opportunity, should be by every means dis- 
couraged. The case of a naturalist who is working 
out any section of Natural History, and appends 
names to specimens sent to him for examination, 
or to examples which he distributes for the pur- 
pose of identifying them as types of species he is 
about to describe, is widely different. We quite 
agree with Professor Gray that the wilful disre- 
gard of such unpublished names is “ injurious, 
dishonourable, and morally wrong.” But there 
exists ample safeguard against such an abuse of 
the rule of the British Association in the courtesy 
and gentlemanly feeling of naturalists. 

§ D. It appears to us that the arguments of 
the Committee in favour of the appending the 
name of the original describer of the species are 
most sound. Genera are continually being 
changed; species remain the same. It is the 
work of the first definer of the species that we 
must consult, if we desire to know which of two 
or more closely allied and hitherto confounded 
species is in future to bear the restricted specific 
name. In other cases the authority of the spe- 
cific name is of value in carrying the mind of the 
experienced naturalist to the exact object in- 
tended, even though he be unacquainted with the 
genus in which, in the text he is reading, he finds 
the species placed. We have too frequently ex- 
perienced the inconvenience of the working of 
Professor Asa Gray’s suggestion by French natu- 
ralists—among whom it is often followed—to 
desire any extension of this, as it appears to us, 
most objectionable plan. We should greatly 
regret, moreover, the adoption of any rule which 
might have a tendency to foster the excessive 
multiplication of genera—a tendency which it 
would be well to check rather than stimulate. 

Part II.—SvuGe@eEstep ALTERATIONS. 

§ A. e. Are not specific names ending in -oides 
very frequently peculiarly appropriate ? 

g. To insert the words “ Generic and” before 
the heading “ Specific Names derived from Per- 
sons,”’ and to strike out the whole of paragraph /, 
which has been practically disregarded by all 
zoologists. 

d and p. So difficult has it gradually become to 
find unappropriated names for genera that the 
Classical Dictionary has already been ransacked 
from end to end—in contravention of recommen- 
dation d—and the numbers of mythological and 
historical names adopted is now very great. With 
regard to coined words, we venture to think that 
Leach’s mode of putting the letters into a hat and 
drawing them out at random until he had com- 
pounded a glibly-flowing word is an infinitely pre- 
ferable plan to the concocting of the jaw-breaking 
sesquipedalian names in which some authors strive 
in vain to embrace characters of the genera which 
they describe. If appropriate, classically-com- 
pounded, euphonious titles can be formed, by all 
means let preference be given to them; but 
authors would deserve greater thanks if they 
coined such words as those objected to by the 
Committee — viz., Viralva, Xema, Azeca, Assi- 
minia, Quedius, Spisula—than if they fabricated 
such monstrous appellatives as Hnaliolimnosaurus, 
Periochocrinus, Tetrabothriorhynchus, Macrorhyn- 
chopterus, Heteroclytomorpha, &c. Might it not, at 
any rate, be recommended with advantage by the 
Committee that naturalists should content them- 
selves with five syllables in the composition of 
names, whether generic or specific ? 

§ B. After “termination -ine” to add “ except 
that these terminations be -ade and -ane when 
preceded by the letter i.’ And, in the appended 
examples after “Bucerid@,” to add, “but Sylvia -e 
Sylviada, Lanius -i Laniade, Phowichilidium - 
Phoxichilidiade.” These alterations will assi- 
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‘although we do not ourselves see why the rule 


should not be carried out absolutely, nor the 
objection which many seem to feel in the redupli- 
cation of the letter @. 

§ C. To strike out the whole of the introduc- 
tory remarks to this rule, and in the rule itself to 
change the word “even” into “except.” It 
appears to us that the same ruleshould be adopted 
here which holds good in ordinary writing and 
printing—namely, that a capital initial should be 
employed for the names of places and people, and 
a small letter for nouns or adjectives. We should 
therefore write Ranunculus Drouetii, Rubus 
Bloxamii, Arenaria Norvegica, but Ranunculus 
flammula, Rubus chamemorus, Carpinus betulus. 
We should, however, naturally expect to find that 
Germans, who commence all substantives with a 
capital, would write Ranunculus Flammula, Rubus 
Chamemorus, Carpinus Betulus. Such a different 
usage would be immaterial; each country would 
be acting, it appears to us, in accordance with 
what we should naturally expect. 

§ D. In the introductory remarks to change the 
words “ The most simple mode, then, for ordinary 
use seems to be, to append the original authority 
for the species, when not applying to the genus 
also, some distinctive mark, such as (sP.) imply- 
ing an exclusive reference to the SPECIFIC name, as 
TYRANNUS CRINITUS (Linn.) (sP.), and to omit this 
expression when the same authority attaches to 
both genus and species, as OSTREA EDULIS Linn.,” 
into “ The most simple mode, then, for ordinary use 
seems to be, to include the original authority of 
the species within brackets when not applying to 
the genus also, as TYRANNUS CRINITUS (Linn.), and 
to omit the brackets when the same authority at- 
taches to both genus and species, as OSTREA EDULIS 
Linn.” And, in the rule itself, to substitute for 
‘followed by the distinctive expression (sp.)’”’ the 
words “‘ enclosed within brackets.” 

§ E. To add to this rule the words “ And that 
their characters be published in Latin.” Every 
author who finds it necessary to consult works 
written in almost every language in Europe will 
have felt frequently to his cost how extremely 
desirable it is that all new genera and species 
should be defined in Latin—a language which 
passes current everywhere. : 

We have thrown the foregoing suggestions into 


the form of resolutions for brevity’s sake. 
A. M. N. 





BEER AND MADLER’S MAP OF THE 
MOON. 
Hardwick Parsonage, July 19th, 1864. 


DISAPPOINTMENT which I met with on 
Saturday night affords a good illustration of 
the existing condition of Selenography, and of the 
caution necessary in forming conclusions in the 
present state of our knowledge. The moon was 
low, and enveloped in a golden haze, so dense as 
to cut off probably two-thirds of her light ; but, as 
I was anxious to look for the suspected new crater 
in Marius, which has been already several times 
mentioned in your columns, I turned the telesco 
upon it with the power of 170, and found the i 
finition so steady that, but for the want of light, a 
very favourable view of the lunar surface might 
have been obtained. I had little difficulty in 
making out the crater in question ; and, thinking 
the region between Kepler and Marius well-suited 
for examination, I began to revise it, when I was 
struck by the appearance of a small crater a little 
preceding Marius 0, which I could not find in the 
map of Beer and Miidler. It certainly ought, 
however, to have been there as it was half as large 
as ©, and much more conspicuous than the two 
minute craters which form a quadrangle with 
Marius A and «i, or the seven others which are 
scattered to the S.E. of this group, which, as far 
as the deficient light enabled me to judge, seemed 
to be correctly delineated. This I thought so 
strong a case in favour of recent eruptive action 
that I intended sending it at once as such to THE 
READER ; but my anticipation was speedily frus- 
trated. On turning to the map of Lohrmann 
(not his “Sections,” which do not comprise this 
portion), I found it immediately, laid down with 
great accuracy. The date affixed by Beer and 
Miidler being 1834, and Lohrmann’s observations 
extending from 1822 to 1836, the fallacy of my 
inference was, of course, apparent. A subsequent 
examination of the map of Beer and Midler by 
daylight has indeed proved that the crater in 
question has not been entirely omitted, but it is 
represented as extremely minute and half sur- 
rounded by a low hill, of which I noticed no trace, 
though it must in fairness be admitted that it 
might possibly be found under other circumstances 
of illumination, A similar instance occurred to 





me on the same night with regard to the neigh- 
bouring crater, Bessarion 8. This has a smaller 
companion pressed close up against its ring on the 
following side, not so large as my previous object, 
but very distinct ; it is entirely omitted by Beer 
and Madler, their drawing, if it is intended to ex- 
press anything, merely showing a slight rise upon 
the spot; but, in Lohrmann’s map, it appears 
exactly as in nature. 

All this, I fear, points to the same conclusion, 
towards which so many similar indications have 
been found for some time to converge,—that the 
map of Beer and Miidler is useful chiefly as the 
substratum of a better Selenography. Much of 
the work must be done over again, and done with 
that attention to minute accuracy which alone is 
likely to lead to any safe conclusions as to the 
nature and condition of the lunar surface; and 
Mr. Birt, it may be hoped, will be enabled to 
complete what he has so worthily begun in this 
way. In the present state of things the map of 
Lohrmann (which was recently procured for me 
by Mr. T. Bumpus, bookseller, 6, Holborn Bars), 
will be found especially valuable. Though only 
about fifteen inches in diameter (less than half 
the size of the other), it is full of minute detail, 
and engraved with admirable clearness. 

T. W. Wess. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PARIS. 


Academy of Sciences, July11.—M. VALENCIENNES 
remarked on the great value of M. Becquerel’s 
researches on the preservation of iron vessels, and 
added some remarks of his own on the marine 
animals which attach themselves to the sides of 
ships, whether they be of iron, copper, or wood. 
We hope to return to both these communications. 
—M. Léon Dufour communicated an extract 
from his anatomical and physiological researches 
on the Lepidoptera—a work which, M. Flourens 
remarked, in calling attention to it and the atlas 
with which it was accompanied, is worthy of being 
rewarded by the prize for experimental physio- 
logy. M. Dufour has studied the nervous and 
respiratory systems, digestive apparatus, and 
sexual organs, male and female, of 130 species of 
these insects.—M. Tempel gave an account of his 
observations of the new comet.—M. d’Abbadie 
presented sheets 7 and 8 of his new map of 
Ethiopia.—The comparative anatomy of vegetables 
was-the subject of a paper by M. Chatin, who 
dealt with the order Balanaphora and the cha- 
racters it furnishes for their classification. The 
Balanaphora constitute, with the Cytinee and 
Rafflesiacee, a singular class of vegetable para- 
sites, designated Rhizantheae, of which the flowers 
seem to be developed from a kind of subterranean 
byssus. M. Chatin discusses the botanical cha- 
racters of the plants, the genera Cynomorium, 
Balanophora, Helosis, Langsdorfia, Lophophytum, 
and Ombrophytum receiving special notice. 

The Perpetual Secretary presented, on the part 
of M. Meneghini, the description of a fish (Dentex 
Munsteri) found by Dr. G. Amidei in the Sub- 
appenine clay of Volterrano. The seventeenth 
number of the Mémorial de [ Officier du Génie 
was presented by General Morin; it contains se- 
veral papers of high scientific interest. M. Laus- 
sedat replied to M. Lespiault’s paper on the 
Orgeuil meteor. 

Several chemical papers of great interest were 
read. They are as follows :—“ On the Isomerism 
of the Glycols,” by M. Wiirtz; “ On Octylic 
Glycol,” by M. P. de Clermont; “On the Part 
played by Erythrite in the Constituents of certain 
Lichens,” by M. V. de Luynes ; and “ On Bichlo- 
racetic Acid,” by M. E. J. Maumené. 

M. Lacaze Duthiers, so well known for his re- 
searches on the Coral family, contributed a memoir 
on the Antipathes, and described a new genus 
Geradia. Mr. J. Marcusen presented a second 
note on the anatomy and histology of the Bran- 
chiostoma Lubricum Costa (Amphroxus Canceo- 
latus Yarrell). M. Namias related a curious 
fact which has come under his notice in support 
of M. Decaisne’s note on the narcotism of the 
heart produced by excessive smoking. A smug- 
gler, in order to pass some tobacco duty free 
through the Custom House, covered his whole 





body with tobacco-leaves. The leaves, moistened 
by the perspiration, poisoned the skin. The ex-| 
treme feebleness of pulse, cold sweats, and general 
debility prodused presented many analogies to the 
symptoms described by M. Decaisne. 

M. De La Rive was elected Correspondent in the 
lace of the Italian Mathematician and Physician 
lana. The other eandidates for whom votes 

were obtained were Hamilton, Airy, Le Baer, and 
Matteucci. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society.—Conr1nvaTIONn of the papersread 
at the last meeting :—“ On the Distal Communica- 
tion of the Blood- Vessels with the Lymphatics; and 
on a Diaplasmatic System of Vessels.”” By Thomas 
Albert Carter, M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the 
Leamington Hospital and Warwick Dispensary, 
Communicated by W. 8S. Savory, F.R.S.—The 
author records the results at which he has arrived 
concerning the distal intercommunication of the 
hemal with the lymphatic system by means of 
injections thrown into blood-vessels; he also 
describes certain minute vessels and net-works of 
vessels which can be shown by the same means 
to exist in certain mucous membranes and else- 
where. These he has named diaplasmatics. The 
author’s attention was first particularly called to 
the relation which the lymphatics bear to the blood- 
vessels by observing that, when the latter are 
fully distended with a very penetrating injection, 
such injection often finds its way into the lym- 
phatics without the occurrence of ordinary extra- 
vasation. He has thus injected the livers of three 
human beings and of three pigs from the r-_ 
and hepatic vessels, the former (vessels) being 
filled with Turnbull's blue precipitated in gelatine,* 
and the latter with carmine similarly treated ; and 
in each instance he has found that the injection 
had gained entrance to the superficial lymphatics. 
In sections taken from the surface of the pig’s 
liver these vessels (which may readily be distin- 
guished from the blood-vessels by their knotted 
irregular appearance and rapid increase and dimi- 
nution in 3ize) are observed in many instances to 
surround a lobule throwing out loops and pro- 
longations towards its centre. A certain number 
of these prolongations, both in the human liver 
and in the pig’s, when traced, are seen to diminish 
in size so much as to be considerably less in 
diameter than the capillaries of the organ, in 
which they appear to lose themselves, or rather 
originate. Their commencements in this part, it 
is acknowledged, are extremely diflicult to deter- 
mine by simple inspection, on account of the 
underlying capillaries being filled with injection 
of the same colour; but in some instances—as, 
e.g., Where the pigment in the capillaries has 
faded—the author believes that he has seen the 
actual anastomoses of the two sets of vessels. 
The circumstance, however, which renders exact 
microscopic observation so very diflicult is the 
one which affords the best evidence of the com- 
munication of the two systems—viz., that the 
minutest lymphatics are almost invariably filled 
with injection of the particular tint seen in the 
capillaries in close relation to them. Thus, if the 
capillaries be red or blue, or any of the interme- 
diate shades of purple, the smallest lymphatics in 
the immediate neighbourhood will be of a precisely 
similar colour; which would appear distinctly to 
show from whence the lymphatics derive their 
supply of fluid. A human thyroid body which 
Dr. Carter injected with carmine and gelatine from 
the blood-vessels also exhibited a phenomenon 
similar to that observedinthe organsjust mentioned. 
The processes which emerge from the capillaries 
in the stroma of the thyroid as well as in the 
fibrous tissues of other parts—such as the mem- 
brana nicticans of the cat—bear a very strong re- 
semblance to connective-tissue corpuscles ; and 
such the author considers them to be in these 
parts. But, as these tubular processes can be 
shown by injection to form a plexus in the retina 
(cat), to be connected with the nuclei of the capil- 
laries, the corpuscles of bone (perch and mouse), 
and the fusiform bodies found among the fibrilla 
of muscle (frog), as well as with the cells of con- 
nective tissue and its modifications, it has appeared 
that the whole of these structures belong to one 
system of vessels. This system the author has 
named, provisionally at least, “ Diaplasmatic,” 
because, on account of the extreme minuteness of 
its channels, it can only allow of the of 
the liquor sanguinis. To designate the whole of 
these minute vessels lymphatics would, he con- 
siders, at the present time, be somewhat 
ture, because those of muscular fibre and of bones, 
and others, have not been observed to join 
recognisable lymphatic trunks; and, moreover, 
it would seem by no means improbable that 
some of them may both commence and ter- 
minate in the blood-vessels, thus constituting 
what might be styled an intercapillary plexus ; 
or they may even have a triple connexion 
—viz., with the arterial capillaries, the lym- 
phatics, and with the venous capillaries or the 
veins. The position in which the diaplasmatie 
” acid 
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network may be most readily demonstrated, 
both with and without injection, is in the mu- 
cous membrane of the palate of the frog or toad. 
In the proper epithelial portion of the skin of 
ians or of mammals the author has not 

yet been able to prove distinctly that the plexuses 
are to be found; but he has been so far successful 
in this direction as to have displayed them satis- 
factorily in the follicles and bulbs of the whisker 
hairs of the mole, mouse, and kitten. The author 
thinks it more than probable, not only that plasma 
networks are present in the epithelial layer of the 
batrachian skin, but also in a corresponding part 
of the human cutis. The offices performed by 
these networks found in the epidermal or mucous 
tissues, the author considers, are intimately con- 
nected with the function of secretion, and, in a 
minor degree, also, perhaps, with that of absorp- 
tion ; while those situated in the deeper parts of 
the organism, such as muscle and fibrous tissue, 
are employed in conveying blood-plasma to, and 
effete matters from, the tissues through which 
they pass, or with which they may be in contact. 
“Inquiries into the Nationa! Dietary.” By 
Dr. E. Smith, F.R.S.—The paper contains an 
abstract of the scientific results of an inquiry 


- which the author had undertaken for the govern- 


ment into the exact dietary of large classes of the 
community—viz., agricultural labourers, cotton 
operatives, silk-weavers, needlewomen, shoemakers, 
stocking-weavers, and kid-glovers. The object of 
the investigation was to ascertain in the most 
careful manner the kind and quantity of food 
which constitutes the ordinary dietary of those 

pulations; and the inquiry was in all cases 
made at the homes of the operatives. The number 
of families included in the inquiry was 691, con- 
taining 3016 persons then living and taking food 
at home. The calculations of the nutritive ele- 
ments are made upon the basis of an adult, two 
persons under the age of 10, and one over that 
age being regarded as an adult; and, of the ele- 
ments, the carbon and nitrogen are calculated in 
each article of food, whilst the free hydrogen is 
separately estimated as carbon upon the total 
quantities. The author then cites the estimations 
which, in his papers in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1859 and 1861, he had made of the 
quantity ef carbon and nitrogen emitted by the 
body unde? various conditions, and computes on 
those bases the amounts of those substances which 
are required as food by various classes of the 
community. He then proceeds to state the quan- 
tities which have been actually found in the diet- 
aries of the persons included in this investigation, 
and the great variations which the inquiry had 
brought to light. He also compares the nutriment 
with the loss of it in the food, and states the pro- 
portion which the nitrogen bears to the carbon in 
each of the classes and in the different localities. 
Each article of food is then considered separately, 
and the frequency with which, as well as the 
average quantity in which it was obtained by these 
populations is stated. 


Statistical Society, June 21. Col. W. H. 
Sykes, M.P., President, in the chair. Mr. W. 
Thomson was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
—Tue President read a paper on the Statistics of 
Aberdeen, which had been collected by Mr. Va- 
lentine of that city. It was a good contribution 
to statistical science, giving some interesting de- 
tailed local facts. The following is a report of 
the discussion :— 

Mr. Purdy, after complimenting Mr. Valentine 
on the value of his statistics, suggested the pro- 
priety of his comparing them with Glasgow, 

chester, Birmingham, and other large 
towns. Mr. Purdy then referred to the pub- 
lication of local statistics in the metropolis. 
Since the Boards of Works in the metropolis 
and the subordinate jurisdictions had come 
into operation, many of them had been in the 
habit of ing their local experience. By this 
means each district could detect whether it had a 
greater mortality than it ought to have in com- 
parison with other places, and, if it had, measures 
could be taken to remedy the defect. He had 
before him a report of the Board of Works for 
Lambeth, the sixth report of the vestry of Chelsea, 
extending over 180 of statistics of a most 
practical character, and another from the Board 
of Works of the Whitechapel district, full of 
valuable facts. There was the Manchester and 
Salford Sanitary Society, in Manchester, which 
collected statistics from the Registrar-General’s 
returns, and from their own local sources of 
quarterly, a» tho ‘aso might be." Goweis Sows 
De bos » O85 Ene Case mig in news- 
Papers—the Manchester ian amongst others 
—paid attention to this subject. That paper had 





for some years given the statistics of the various 
Sunday-schools which on Whit Monday assembled 
for holiday purposes and walked in procession. 
In the ceremony of last Whit Monday there were 
163 schools, 58,340 scholars, and 5951 teachers 
of every variety of religious opinion, and the 
number of books in libraries was 66,000. These 
things ought to make the members of this Society 
satisfied that their method of statistical inquiries 
were being widely employed. For this reason he 
considered Mr. Valentine’s paper of the utmost 
importance. 

Mr. Jellicoe said that, if the reports made by 
the parochial authorities or boards of works 
referred to by Mr. Purdy were made with the 
same accuracy and skill with which the President’s 
paper seemed to have been drawn up, they would 
be of considerable importance, because they would 
serve to indicate that the units correspond with 
the totals which Dr. Farr exhibited to the public 
from year to year. He had only glanced at the 
district reports, and he dared say there was a 
certain merit about them; but he was sure, for 
statistical purposes, there was not that degree of 
accuracy and strict observation which the mem- 
bers of this Society required. 

Mr. Newmarsh, F.R.S., suggested that some 
competent member of the Society should give 
an account of these reports, pointing out, in 
a friendly spirit, any defect, and showing which 
were drawn up the best, and which were the 
most valuable. He thought an expression of 
opinion of that kind proceeding from this Society 
would have a beneficial effect upon other local 
bodies, and he hoped that next session something 
would be done towards carrying out this sugges- 
tion. They could do nothing more practical. 
From personal intercourse with various local 
authorities he was satisfied there was a great 
disposition to collect local statistics as completely 
as possible—a disposition not to spare any pains 
about it—and, what was more, not merely not to 
spare any pains, but to incur some expense in 
making the returns for their local jurisdiction. If 
they could have a paper written in a friendly 
spirit — not to give praise where it was not 
deserved, still less to inflict censure where it was 
not deserved—it would be a most practical means 
of disseminating information on this subject, show- 
ing the way this Society appreciated any effort, 
however small, to obtain trustworthy statistics. 

Mr. 8. Brown said the paper under discussion 
was a practical exemplification of what people 
could do for themselves. Mr. Valentine’s paper 
appeared to be very complete; but he thought 
they owed a great deal of the completeness 
to their President, who admitted that he had 
worked out the per-centages, without which 
they could not have compared the results. 
He believed that a most important inquiry 
would be as to the growth of cities within 
the past twenty years. The agricultural popula- 
tion had relatively diminished, whilst that of 
towns had increased ; and they wanted to know 
the effect of the congregation of individuals in 
particular places as regarded their intellectual 
and moral culture. This could only be ascer- 
tained by minute observation on the spot, each 
individual doing that portion of the work to 
which he was most accustomed, and by working 
the whole together so as to make it of great utility 
for the general interest of the country. He 
trusted the example set by Mr. Valentine and the 
President would be followed by many others in 
this kingdom—especially in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham—and that the results would be 
worked out by men who might, and he trusted 
would, be in communication with this Society. 

Mr. J. Michell, of the British Embassy, St. 
Petersburg, read a paper upon the “ Statistics 
of Crime in Russia.” 








ART. 
COURT PICTURES. 


| ei tasks can be more uncongenial to the mind 

of a true artist than royal commissions to 
paint court ceremonials. Royal christenings and 
marriages may, and frequently do, derive an 
interest from considerations that are independent 
of the mere pageantry of the scene, which is all 
that remains available for pictorial representation. 
As far as we remember, there is but one exception 
to the level of common-place art by which the 
royal ceremonial pictures of the present reign have 
been marked. That exception is Leslie’s graceful 
composition representing the Queen receiving the 
Sacrament, so well known by Cousins’s admirable 
engraving. There is a touch of human feeling in 





this work that goes straight to the heart, while the 
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tender expression and refinement by which it is so 
eminently distinguished redeem it from the objec- 
tionable flutter and fashion characteristic of the 
class of works to which it belongs. There must 
be something in these royal pageantries repugnant 
to true artistic taste: they have too much of the 
theatrical element ; and, indeed, they are, as a 
rule, infinitely better represented on the stage. 
Phillip’s picture of the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Royal was one of the best of its class; 
but who would think of comparing it to his grand 
“Ta Gloria” in the present Exhibition? The 

icture of the marriage of the Prince of Wales by 
Mr. Thomas, now being exhibited at the German 
Gallery, distinguished as it is by much good paint- 
ing and clever construction, is not to be mentioned, 
as a work of art, with such a picture _as “The 
French Café dansante,” with the gay zouaves and 
laughing girls that were painted with such evident 
zest and thorough appreciation of character. John 
Gilbert, who has, perhaps, done more justice to 
court ceremonials in the pages of the //lustrated 
London News than they have received at 
the hands of any other painter, would be sorry 
to stake his reputation as an artist upon such 
evidences of his ability when he can point to works 
like the “ Battle of the Boyne” and “ The King’s 
Artillery.” Even Leslie, whose success was, 
perhaps, partly owing to his choice of an episode 
in the grand scene of the Queen’s coronation, was 
far stronger when following the bent of his own 
fancy ; and, when we think or speak of his works, 
it is always of those which, like ‘‘ The Duchess and 
Sancho Panza” in the Vernon Gallery, exhibit his 
powers when unfettered by the trammels imposed 
upon his art by court etiquette. Wilkie, who, 
guided by his great experience, selected the only 
fine subject which we remember to have seen 
treated in the personal history of the Queen— 
“The first Council over which she presided as the 
Queen of England” —failed in his powers to 
execute it; and the subject still remains a good one 
for a high-class figure-painter. We have yet to 
see what Mr. Frith will be able to make of a royal 
marriage. We may look from him for all that can 
be made of it; but it may safely be predicted that 
his reputation as a painter will be based rather 
upon such works as “Claude Duval” than upon 
his forthcoming picture, however able it may prove 
to be. 

But, apart from the inherent difficulty which 
every good painter finds in this class of subjects, 
the vulgar advertising and toadyism with which 
the publication of his work is ushered before the 
world, and with which his name is associated, by 
means of placards and subscription lists, must, 
we should think, be distasteful and utterly objec- 
tionable. ‘To be paraded at all the corners of the 
streets, and to be dropped into every letter-box as 
the Esquire whose magnificent picture is to 
be engraved in the finest style of art, &c., 
is certainly not a very dignified position for an 
intellectual man to be placed in. The names 
of the painters of royal as well as sensation 
pictures are liable to be paraded down Bond 
Street and up Regent Street by sandwich-bearers ; 
and we can easily fancy the shudder with which 
a sensitive painter would encounter a com- 
pany of half-starved scarecrows nearly concealed 
by the placards which bear his ownname. Why 
are these royal subjects especially liable to be 
dragged through the mire by showmen? Is 
it that they do not really appeal to loyal instincts, 
and thinsellies address themselves to the spirit of 
flunkeyism which stands in the place of them? 
As works of art they hold no position ; but the 
speculating publisher trades upon the list of por- 
traits of titled worthies and distinguished nobodies 
which can be culled from the picture; and, as, in 
the English mind, there is a strong element of 
toadyism to work upon, he seldom trades in vain. 
The fact that the picture is the property of the 
sovereign of course adds strength to the advertise- 
ment of its merits ; and, provided the town can be 
induced to visit the exhibition of it, there is small 
risk of pecuniary failure, and the publication, if not 
exactly conducted in the Way most agreeable to 
the artist’s sensibilities, is likely to result ina 
golden harvest of profit both to him and to his 
publishers. 

Two Court pictures haye been exhibited 
during the current season: “The Marriage of 
the Prince of Wales,” by Mr. George Thomas, 
and “The Queen holding a Drawing Room at 
St. James’s Palace,” by Mr. Jerry Barrett. 
Mr. Thomas is known as one of the most 
able and brilliant designers in the profession ; 
but it has been his ‘fortune, or misfortune, 
to be of late constantly occupied in the repro- 
duction of court ceremonials; so that, for some 
time past, his great talents have not had fair play. 
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He is too good an artist to be spared for such work 
as this. The man who could illustrate so ably 
the siege of Rome, whose perception of characters 
has been shown in so many free and vigorous 
sketches, is lost by being set to paint portraits 
of dukes and duchesses, black rods and gold 
sticks, for all of which he can have but little 
sympathy. We cannot object that his marriage 
picture is not able ; but we feel that less capable 
artists than he might be employed upon the sub- 
ject, with less loss to the public. A royal com- 
mission will become a regal one when the subject 
imposed upon the artist shall be fitted to bring 
out his powers to the utmost degree; but, when 
the proved abilities of an artist are merely em- 

loyed for the illustration of a subject about which 

e feels no especial interest,a wrong is done to 
him and to the public by such a misapplication of 
his time and abilities. To us, by far the most in- 
teresting thing in the exhibition of Mr. Thomas’s 
picture is a pencil-sketch of her Majesty, drawn 
with evident love and sincere appreciation —-a 
study for the portrait of the widowed Queen and 
mother, who watches from the royal pew the 
ceremony, which must have been full of the 
deepest significance for her. There is something 
genuine in this sketch, which surpasses all the 
clever management and effect of the picture. The 
portraits, though slight, are generally to be recog- 
nised as having been painted from sketches of the 
originals. 

Mr. Barrett’s picture is a more common-place 
production than that of which we have been speak- 
ing. The Queen is here represented, accompanied 
by the late Prince Consort, holding a drawing-room 
in St. James’s Palace. The composition is of the 
inevitable kind prescribed by ak a subject; but 
the management of lightand shade is well contrived, 
and the portraits, especially that of the Queen, 
which is a faithful likeness, are carefully rendered. 








MR. SIMPSON’S SKETCHES OF INDIA, &c. 


shea exhibition of Mr. Simpson’s Indian draw- 

ings has proved to be one of the most attrac- 
tive sights of the London season. It is said that 
the English people are slow to take any kind of 
interest in Indian affairs; certain it is that, asa 
rule, every Englishman goes to India with reluc- 
tance and quits it without regret. When the 
Australian passengers join company with those 
on their way from India at Galle to proceed by 
the overland route, it is said that the life on 
board the steamers is suddenly and entirely 
changed. The listless Indian passengers, who 
have hitherto walked the deck and given free vent 
to their repugnance to the country from which it 
is no longer usual to return enriched, are imme- 
diately dominated by the lively wealthy Austra- 
lians, whose only grievance is that affairs at home 
require their presence, whose chief hope is that 
they may not be long detained in absence from 
their adopted land. Yet India is the most in- 
teresting country in the world, and Australia does 
not possess a shred of history. The actual work 
of the present is more entrancing than the 
memories of the past. 

Mr. Simpson, by his clever drawings, has excited 
an interest in the subject of India which we have 
been fairly reproached for allowing to lie dormant. 
No one can look through these drawings without 
bettering his knowledge of our chief dependency, 
nor can come away from them without a determi- 
nation to master something of its history and its 
politics. The labour and skill that have been 
expended upon this work by Mr. Simpson are very 
remarkable, and reflect high honour upon him as 
an artist. From Point de Galle to Cashmere 
and the Himalayas Mr. Simpson has patiently 
travelled; and, as the result of his travels, we 
have presented to us in this exhibition the 
most complete set of pictures of India hitherto 
produced. ‘Nor has the ground been untrodden. 
Colonel Luard’s admirable work is still a standard 
Indian book; Mr. W. Prinsep, assisted by J. D. 
Harding and Louis Haghe, produced a contem- 
poraneous work of great beauty ; and Miss Eden 
took advantage of her brother’s (Lord Auckland’s) 
vice-royalty to make a set of sketches which were 
afterwards collected and published under the title 
of “The Princes and People of India.” But Mr. 
Simpson’s work embraces far more than any pre- 
vious publication; and we are not only made 
acquainted with the scenery, but with the habits, 
manufactures, antiquities, and costume of the 
country. The drawings, moreover, possess 
great amount of artistic merit; and we leave 
them with a full conviction that the artist is 
destined to become one of the most able illustra- 
tors of the general characteristics of any country 
in which it may be his lot to travel. 
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ART NOTES. 


Mr. AseEt’s forthcoming work on “ The Memo- 
rials of Queen Eleanor” will be, if we may judge 
from the proofs of the photographs which we 
have seen, in every way worthy to rank with the 
series of similar works published by the Society 
of Antiquaries. The imperial folio form in which 
the book is printed also reminds one of the series 
of Ancient Cathedrals published by the Society. 
Until after the subscribers’ copies are delivered, 
the publication of the work cannot take place ; so 
that, for several weeks to come, no copies will be 
for public sale. 

Two recent pictures of the well-known Charles 
Fehr—the Belgian painter who, born without arms, 
earries the brush in his toes—are very highly 
spoken of by French critics—one a copy of Grenze’s 
“ Broken Jar,” the other a portrait of Madame 
Victoria Lafontaine. 

THERE are now four splendid paintings by the 
elder Holbein on view in the cathedral at Augs- 
burg which formerly belonged to the church of 
the Abbey of Weingarten, in Suabia. They have 
been bought by the Bishop of Augsburg for 6000 
florins. 

HERMANN MEvIvs, one of the most promising 
of the Diisseldorf young painters, expired sud- 
some days ago. 

Four new additions to Kaulbach’s Goethe- 
Gallery have appeared: “ Alexis und Dora,” 
“ Friderike von Sesenheim,” ‘* Haiderdslein,” and 
“ Goethe in Weimar.” 














MUSIC. 
OPEN-AIR MUSIC. 

UR London concert-season has just come to an 
abrupt termination. Why it is that a week 

or ten days witnesses a transition from a perfect 
Surore of. concert-giving to a state of absolute 
calm it would be hard to say. The Operas are 
still open, and a large proportion of that “ every- 
body ” which means a couple of thousand people 
remains in town; but, with singular unanimity, 
our entertainers seem determined to treat the 
musical public as out of town, or, perhaps, think 
that a hot July is not favourable to the attrac- 
tions of concert-rooms. This reminds us what a 
pleasant thing open-air music is, and how little 
we have of it in this country. Londoners have 
within their reach more musical enjoyment, on the 
whole, than the dwellers in any other city in the 
world ; but this is one of the points in which we 
are most deficient. Even of military music, the 
commonest and most easily procurable kind of open- 
air performance, we get but the most scanty supply. 
England, with its littlearmy, cannot, of course, have 
its magnificent band in every little town, as they have 
in Austria; nor should we altogether like to hear 
in our streets the everlasting rat-tat which makes 
France seem to the traveller like one big garrison. 
But, really, wemight use to better purpose the facili- 
ties we have at hand. An outlay which would go 
for a very small sum in the estimates would enable 
the Government to give Londoners at least, and 
perhaps some of the other great towns, one of the 
pleasantest and most innocent forms of outdoor 
recreation. In no other place is music more re- 
freshing than in a great city. A brass band play- 
ing, by the seaside, or in some spot beautiful 
enough to enchant of itself—the pleasant hills ofa 
Malvern, for instance, or the thickets of a Baden- 
Baden—may naturally sound vulgar and obtrusive ; 
but, in the middle of the dust, racket, and turmoil 
of London life open-air music would be delight- 
ful. The little we have of it is so. But Ken- 
sington Gardens is a long way from the chief 
haunts of busy people, and the al fresco concerts 
which the crack bands of the household troops 
give to the white-waistcoated and be-crinolined 
assemblage at the floral fetes are a small consola- 
tion to the multitudes to whom life is not a 
lounge. There are few pleasanter scenes of city 
life to be found than the afternoons in the Palais 
Royal or Tuileries Gardens, with the small 
children playing about, the bonnes gossiping, the 
bourgeois sipping his blameless eau suerée, 
and the band in the midst of it all, putting every- 
body in a good humour by its lively strains. 
London can never produce anything quite so gay 
as this, any more than it can rival Paris in some 
of the other agréments —“_— are a small set off 
inst the nuisance of a mili despotism ; 
9 Life Guards’ band Par aay A the + water- 
side in St. James’s Park—which is perhaps, 
with its surroundings, the finest public garden in 
the world—would be a great treat, and not an ex- 
pensive one. ne rh be said of the pro- 
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gress of the age, there is no doubt that the very 
things on which our century most prides itself—its 
railways, telegraphs, and the like—contribute to 
make life a much more harassing business than 
it was in quieter times. Any sort of solace, 
therefore, any innocent pleasure which helps, to 
brighten daily life, is more welcome thanjever ; and 
we cannot do better than spend in this way a little 
of the wealth which brings with it so&*much worry. 
Any such addition to the popular privileges of 
Londoners would not be the least grudged by the 
country, for this kind of display is just what most 
attracts visitors from the provinces. A sight which 
no countryman misses is the guard-mounting, 
with musical pomp, at St. James’s Palace. An ex~- 
tension of this indulgence would be particularly 
& propos at the present moment, when music in 
another form has been made the subject of a severe 
piece of legislation. The popular complaint of 
“class legislation” is very likely an exaggerated 
cry. No one really believes that M.P.’s are wan- 
tonly careless of the comfort of poor people ; but 
everybody sees his own little grievance in a much 
stronger light than those of his neighbours ; and 
there is no doubt that the Street-music Bill which 
is struggling into law is an injustice springing 
from this weakness. By way of curing, or par- 
tially curing, an admitted grievance, it sanctions a 
kind of tyranny which is a hundred times worse 
than the evil to be remedied, and is a capital 
illustration, in a small way, of the old principle 
“ Summum jus summa injuria.” The controversy 
between the lovers and haters of street music is, 
in fact, a question of limits. “The liberty of every 
citizen,’”’ as the maxim of the French Constituent 
Assembly had it, “‘ ends where the liberty of every 
other citizen begins.” Parliament had to arbitrate 
on this principle between Mr. Babbage and the 
street bands—to settle how much philosopher's 
irritation was to counterbalance how much popular 
enjoyment. The award, whether right or wrong, 
was evidently biassed by the personal interest of 
the arbitrators, who were virtually (as in the case 
of the Cab Act) judges in their own cause. As 
such, they decided not much more unjustly than 
might be expected. But it is no less than fair 
that, having done so much to restrict the musical 
enjoyment of the people, Parliament should 
now lend its help towards extending it. A 
little attention on the part of the most influ- 
ential of the governing orders to the comfort and 
pleasure of the poorer classes goes a long way 
towards soothing the mutual irritation which, from 
one cause and another, is always going on between 
rich and poor. And music, from its very nature, 
is particularly apt for serving this purpose. 
Everybody recognises this good at least of popular 
amusements, when they are of a sort to be shared 
by people of all ranks—like cricket or horse-racing 
—even when, as in the last case, they are mixed 
up with much incidental pollution. But music is . 
pre-eminent in this respect, as being about the 
only form of beauty the appreciation of which is, 
in the main, independent of other kinds of cultiva- 
tion. To enjoy sculpture, painting, and architec- 
ture a man must, more or less, be trained in special 
knowledge, must, at least be educated up to the 
point requisite for understanding a number 
of incidental associations. The beauty of music 
is like the beauty of flowers, of blue sky, and of 
green fields and children’s faces: like these 
sources of enjoyment, most precious because most 
common, it appeals directly to the universal 
instincts. And where those beautiful sights are 
almost entirely absent, as in the grim life of the 
London poor, music comes in with a power all its 
own. In the poorer ni of London little else 
meets the eye than ugliness, smoke, and squalor ; 
even in its rich quarters a dull monotony of 
blackness is the dominant feature—all i 
sweet sounds the more welcome. No wonder, 
indeed, that sounds merry, but not sweet—bones 
and banjo, to wit—have their attractions; and, if 
these are tabooed, then is the more reason wh 
something better should be provided. RB. B. L. 
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Her Masssty’s THEATRE is open, for a short 
supplemental season, at prices “to suit the means 
of the general public.” The corresponding per- 
formances last year were so good that the manager 
may fairly expect large audiences to come to see 
“ Mireille,” “ Faust,” and the other leading pieces 
of the season. In addition to these, “ Oberon”’ is 
announced for to-night. 

Tue interest of the last week of the season at 
Covent Garden will, of course, centre in the revival 
of “ L’Etoile du Nord,” which is to be produced 
to-night. The cast is as effective as it well could’ 














be. Madame Carvalho sings the part of Caterina 
to the Peter of M. Faure. Visitors to Paris in the 
Exhibition year of 1855 will remember the French 
baritone as then achieving his first great success 
in this part at the Comique. e character 
of Prascovia, one of the second-lady parts which 
are so important in Meyerbeer’s operas, is allotted 
to Mdlle. Brunetti. Gritzenko, the fat corporal, 
is ted by Signor Ciampi ; Danilowitz by 
M. Naudin; and the two lively vivandiéres by 
Mdlle. Jenny Bauer and Madame Rudersdorff. 

Tue Parliamentary vote of £500 per annum to 
the Royal Academy of Music was carried, by a 
majority of 52 against 42, in the Committee on 
the Estimates yesterday week. Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, Mr. Ayrton, and Mr. Dillwyn opposed 
the grant; Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Adderley, Sir 
John Pakington, and Sir G. Bowyer spoke in its 
favour. 

AnoTHER case of conversion of a private enter- 
prise into a joint-stock company (limited) is that 
of the “Canterbury ” and “Oxford” music halls. 
The capital is announced at £120,000. The 
attendance at the two places averages, according 
to the prospectus, 60,000 a month, or more than 
1100 a night at each. Mr. G. F. Anderson, the 
well-known treasurer of the Philharmonic Society, 
is one of the directors. 

Mou. A. Pescnen, the young pianist who 
—— so admirably at the late soirée held 

y the Society of Arts in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, gave a concert on Monday at the 
house of Signora Campanella, Maida Hill, which 
was fashionably attended, and was pronounced by 
connoisseurs a success. Her playing is brilliant, 
and characterized by great intelligence. She was 
assisted by Mdlle. Angell, Signor Campanella, and 
Mr. Niedzielski, the violinist. 

Tue growth in Italy of a taste for the best in- 
strumental music has already been noticed in these 
columns. It is pleasant to observe how the move- 
ment is spreadmg. The good example set at 
Florence by the establishment of the “ Bocche- 
rini” Society has now been followed in Milan, 
where a Quartett Society was inaugurated by a 
concert held in the Hall of the Conservatory on 
the 30th of June last. The pieces played were a 

uartett of Mozart, another by Mendelssohn, 

thoven’s Septett, and the astonishing Sonata 
in re (meairing probably that for the piano in D 
minor) of the same composer. 

Tue recently-appointed French Art-jury, under 
the presidency of Auber, has awarded the great 
Roman prize to a Mr. Sieg for his Cantata. 

THe season of the Berlin Opera-house which 
was lately finished included 233 “ representa- 
tions.” This total was made up of 126 grand 
operas, 37 comic operas, and 70 ballets. 

Two new operas have been ordered by the 
Grand Opéra in Paris of Verdi, to one of which 
Dumas the elder is to write the libretto. 

Tue “ Africaine,” it is said, will be performed 
in January next at the Grand Opéra. Fétis the 
elder, of Brussels, has been asked, in accordance 
with the late com r’s own wish, to direct the 
rehearsals and performances. 

NoTwitTHustanpiIne all contradictions, it is 
positively asserted that the music of Meyerbeer 
to Blaze de Bury’s “ Goethe’s Youth ” does exist, 
and that his family have already made arrange- 
ments respecting it with the Grand Opéra. 

ANTON JENDEL, director of the choir of the 
Nonnenbergkloster, died a few days ago, at Salz- 
burg, at the age of eighty-one years. He 
yr ge Niessen, vee de mtn of Mozart’s widow, 
in the preparation ozart’s bi hy, of which 
he had the original MS. He ines behind him 
several most precious instruments and musical 
works of Mozart, who altogether seemed to him 
the culmination of art. He would not hear of 
any later school or musician. 

Rossini Theatre at Madrid was inaugurated 
a short time ago. It consists of a light open 
arena ye oe an island in the middle of the Prome- 
nade, called “Campos Eliseos,” and is surrounded 
by a magnificent park. A bridge and gondolas 


cd the spectators to this youngest temple of 
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A Honearian contradicts the ever-re- 
newed rumonr of Liszt’s intention to end his life 
in a convent at Rome. Nothing, it says, can be 
further from the great pianist ; he only enjoys his 

resent abode to such an extent that he tarries as 

as possible before his return to Pesth, which 

he has really chosen as the place where he will 
spend the remainder of his days. 

wore has een a short composition, a 
four- chorus accompaniment of muffled 
drums, to the ee It is headed 

Quelques mesures : &mon vre ami 
Giacomo Meyerbeer. Gioacchino Robsini, 6 mai 
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1864.” The Gazette des Etrangers calls it “a 
magnificent piece of an inexpressible sadness and 
melancholy, and worthy of the immortal master 
who has written it under the inspiration of a 
heartfelt sorrow.” 

MD1iLz. FIORETTI, a soprano whose excellent 
singing and odd ee last season London 
opera-goers must still recollect, is reported as per- 
forming with triumphant success at Bologna. We 
hope the — will re-appear among us—for such 
singing as her’s is something not often found 
among artists of the younger generation. 

ANOTHER vocalist of note who is temporarily on 
the Bolognese boards is Signor Calzolari. In the 
present terrible dearth of tenors, how is it that 
our London managers have not been able to tempt 
this capital singer away from St. Petersburg? He 
would be welcome as one of the few artists who 
can sing Rossini’s music. 

Tue orchestra of the Italian Opera in Paris 
this winter is to be under a new conductor— 
M. Bosoni, who is known as the late conductor at 
the Fenice Theatre in Venice. 

Tuk following resolution is understood to have 
been unanimously adopted at a late Council Meet- 
ing of the Musical Society of London :—* The 
experience of the last five years having shown that 
the Fellows’ Meetings for discussion of musical 
subjects have not been supported by the Fellows 
of the Society to the extent that was necessary to 
render them useful; that the choral practice has 
also failed to attract such a number of members 
as would render its continuance desirable; and 
that the conversazione and soirée have involved an 
amount of personal labour and pecuniary expense 
far exceeding the advantages derived therefrom 
by members, especially as regards the advance- 
ment of the art of music,—the Council is of opinion 
that these meetings should be omitted from the 
scheme of 1865, and that the operations of the 
Society for that year should be limited to four or 
five grand orchestral concerts, and two orchestral 
trials.” This final destruction of the distinctive 
features of the Society will be a great disappoint- 
ment to the many who value the objects which it 
was established to serve. The last soirée, on 
Wednesday week, was, in effect, a miscellaneous 
evening concert, and sufficiently good as such, but 
in no other way distinguishable from a set per- 
formance. We must defer, for the present, further 
remark on the Society. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JULY 25th to 80th. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Opera Concert, 3 p.m. 


OPERAS :— 
Covent Garpen.—To-night, Lig mm f Thursday, 
and , “L’Etoile du Nord;’ Monday, 
“aa ednesday (Mr. Harris’s benefit), 
he of “‘Norma,” “Sonnambula,” and “ Les 


HER Masesty’s.—To-night and Tuesday, “‘ Oberon;”’ 
Monday, “ Mirella ;” Thursday, “‘ Faust.” 








THE DRAMA. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON—REMAINING 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


} yt ee out of eight of our West-end theatres 
closed brings the tide of our theatrical amuse- 
ments lower than we ever remember it to have 
run so early in the year; however, contracted as 
the stream is, it is possibly quite full enough to 
float us pleasantly along until the “holiday” of 
the Haymarket company—or rather of Mr. Buck- 
stone—is over, the improvements of the Strand 
completed, and the new “dramatic drama,” re- 

rted to be forthcoming at M. Fechter’s theatre, 
is ready for production. The fervid summer heat 
which has at last set in upon us, and which is 
mostly found to be antipathetic to exertion of any 
kind, does not seem to have affected the managers 
of the Adelphi, St. James’s, and Princess’s, who 
are, one and all, busy with new pieces. At the 
St. James’s a new comedy is in rehearsal, of which 
we can only say, at present, that the chief charac- 
ters will layed by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews. Malle. Stella Colas makes her final 
appearance at the Princess’s on Saturday evening 
next, and, on the Monday following, a new drama, 
supposed to represent various phases of London 
life, is to be brought out with entirely new 
scenery by Mr. F. Fenton. 

The supplementary entertainments given by 
Messrs. German Reed, Woodin, and Arthur 
Sketchley are all enjoying a good share of patron- 
age. Whatever the weather may be, hot or cold, 
indeed, these well-established favourites prove at- 
tractive. It is like an oven, certainly, that charm- 
ing little Gallery of Illustration; but ore is so sure 
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of being kept for a couple of hours in a state 
of laughter that one finds it more pleasant 
to be heated there than elsewhere, where there 
is no genial Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and 
no clever Mr. John Parry to divert us. Thanks 
to the compression it has undergone since its first 
production, and to the facility which has come to 
the actors from long practice, the “ Pyramid ” is 
now one of the most entertaining pieces of its kind. 
The “ Bard and his Birthday” also holds its own, 
through the spirited acting of Mr. German Reed, 
as the discomposed composer, vainly attempting 
to celebrate the three-hundredth birthday of 
Shakespeare by the composition of a cantata in 
the room supposed to have been that in which 
the poet was born, and through the admirable 
assumption by Mrs. German Reed of a number 
of characters, especially that of the garrulous 
old housekeeper, whose husband, when he lived, 
had been in the ham-and-beef business, and 
failed for want of capital, and was a composer 
as well as Mr. German Reed, having made a 
composition of a shilling and a fraction in the 
— with his creditors ; but most of all through 
er singing of some half-dozen of the lovely inci- 
dental songs from Shakespeare’s pieces—“ I know 
a bank,” “ Where the bee sucks,’ “‘ When daisies 
pied” —recalling the time when, as Miss P. Horton, 
she formed part of the last of the great companies 
that upheld the fame of Shakespeare on the 
English stage. Mr. John Parry’s exquisite pre- 
sentment of the individualities of a crowd of 
characters in his “ Mrs. Roseleaf at the Sea-side ” 
gains in popularity by repetition. The picture he 
draws is so strikingly true to the life of our water- 
ing-places as to provoke impatient longing for the 
cool breezes and the dolce far niente of “the 
sands,” and may go far to make many of his 
auditors take an immediate seaward flight. 

Mr. Arthur Sketchley’s gossip about Paris is 
quite in season now while the blank walls, hoard- 
ings, and house-sides of London and its near and 
far suburbs are, as Leigh Hunt described them 
with regard to “ Warren’s Jet,” “ vociferous” 
with the offers of rival railway-companies to 
carry visitors to and from the “ Continong” for 
fabulously small sums of money and the least 
possible exposure to the chances of mal de mer. 
Those who know Paris well naturally like to hear 
what one who knows it equally well has to say 
about it, more particularly when they are sure of 
hearing the charming topic pleasantly treated : 
those who are about making a first visit to the 
world-famous centre of gaiety are not a little glad 
to have, at first hand, the communications of a 
thoroughly experienced voyageur; and, for these 
or other causes, the rcom in the Egyptian Hall— 
whilom for so many years occupied by the greatest 
of all gossipers on the pleasures and disappoint- 
ments of aucign travel, Albert Smith—is well 
attended, in spite of the indications of the ther- 
mometer, and in the face of the now well-known 
demands upon the laughing powers of her audience 
nightly made by “ Mrs. Brown” in giving the 
narrative of her eventful visit to “‘ Queen Victoria’s 
own theayter.” 

Mr. Woodin is an institution. We are not sure 
whether an earthquake in King William Street 
would affect in any way the fixed order of things 
at the Polygraphic Hall. That little place of 

eculiar entertainment is annually opened by its 
indefatigable proprietor, and—fair weather or foul, 
blow hot, blow cold—open it remains for an ap- 
pointed term ; and, when it closes, we always hear 
that it has “completed a highly successful season.” 
When the time comes for Mr. Woodin to close 
his doors and fly away with wardrobe and pro- 
perties—what an amazing quantity he must have 
of both, playing, as he does, twenty characters in 
one entertainment—we shall expect to hear that 
his latest has been as successful as any of his 
earliest seasons. Certainly his ‘“ Elopement 
Extraordinary ”’ is far from being one of the least 
striking of the character-pieces he has produced, 
and it contains one situation which would have 
made the success of any piece—that in which the 
performer represents, at the same time, three 
passengers in a railway-carriage—a lady, an old 
gentleman, a young gentleman—and a railway- 
guard. 





Miss BATEMAN pays a flying visit to New York, 
returning, we believe, in the course of a month or 
six weeks, to begin a series of performances of 
“Leah” in the provincial theatres. 

Art Sadler’s Wells Miss Eliza Hamilton and Mr. 
T. Wooicott Neale have been expressly engaged 
for the chief characters in the new burlesque of 
* Arline,” to be produced on the 25th inst. Mr. 
Edmund Phelps and Miss Kate Stonor are also 
engaged. Mr. B. Isaacson is the musical director. 
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NEW TALE, by the Author of the £250 PRIZE TALE, 
«CONTRAST ; or, THEOAK AND THE BRAMBLE,” 
in CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER.—In No. 350 of Cassell’s 
Family Paper, ready 27th July, 1s commenced a New Story, 
entitled «« DOWN AND UP; or, THE TRIALS AND 
TRIUMPHS OF LIFE,” by Mr. F. H. Kepret, Author of 
‘‘ Contrast ; or, The Oak and the Bramble.” 


*,* CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER is characterized by Blackwood’s Magazine as “The most 
meritorious of the Penny Serials.” 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 








18, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. 


By Bewsamin LuMLEY, Twenty Years Director of Her 
Majesty's Theatre. 1 Vol., 8vo., with Portrait. 


“* Every one ought to read Mr. Lumley’s very attractive 
*Reminiscences.’ It isa most entertaining volume. In the 
fashionable, dramatic, and literary worlds its cordial welcome 
is assured. Anecdote succeeds to anecdote in this pleasant 
book with delightful fluency.’’—Post. 


LIFE IN JAVA: with Sketches of the 


Javanese. By WituraAm Barrineton D’ALMEIDA, 2 
Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 


Illustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPON- 
DENCE. By Mrs. OurpHant. New and CHEAPER 
EpiT10n, in 1 Vol., with Portrait, price 9s., bound. 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 


By Vicror Hueco. The Authorized English Translation. 
Illustrated by MILuais, price 5s., bound. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the 

Author of “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 

** Clever as are most of the authoress’s productions, we are 

inclined to think she never did greater justice to her talent, 

than when she wrote ‘A Guardian Angel.’ This eeable 

atory will be one of the most popular she has ever published.” 
~— Messenger. 


THE 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 


“NO CHURCH,” “OWEN: a Warr,” &. 3 Vols. 


** An admirable work. It is a picture of llfe so true and 
= in its details as to rivet the attention from first to last.’’ 
—READER. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noel Rad- 


cuirFE, “‘ Author of “‘ Alice Wentworth, &c.” $8 Vols. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


Author of “‘ Live it Down,” &c. 3 Vols. 


“* A pleasant, healthy book. We have read it through with 
interest, and can recommend it to our readers.’”’—Atheneum. 


ADVENTURES of a MAN of FAMILY. 


By Lord Wivu1am Pitt Lennox, 3 Vols. 


“‘ This novel tells of adventure in plenty, and tells it inter- 
spersed with many a good social anecdote with unstrained 
liveliness and truth. The story, grave or gay, is to the last 
entertaining.” —2Exraminer. 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of 


“PAUL FERROLL.” 2 Vols. 


*** John Greswold’ is not only a good book, but one of the 
way SY stories which one cares to look over again after 
ing them through.’’—Saturday Review. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author of 


“ST. OLAVE’S.” 3 Vols. 


“There is real cleverness in ‘ Janita’s Cross.’ The cha- 
racters are distinctive and lifelike.”’—Saturday Review. 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia 


B, Epwarps. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. By the 


Author of “COUSIN GEOFFREY.’ 8 Vols. 
[Just ready. 





Just published, price 6s., 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


IN ONE VOLUME, CROWN 8VO., PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, 


UNIFORM WITH “ MEDITATIONS ON LIFE,” 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH 
AND ETERNITY. 


Translated from the German by 
FREDERICA ROWAN. 
PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION, 


London: Triinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 6s., 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


IN ONE VOLUME, CROWN 8VO., PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, 
UNIFORM WITH “ MEDITATIONS ON DEATH,” 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE 
AND ITS RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 


Translated from the German by 
FREDERICA ROWAN. 


PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS PERMIS- 
SION, AND DEDICATED TO 


H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 





London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 
NEW EDITION. 





Now ready, in Three Vols., crown 8vo., each averaging 
500 pp., price 24s., bound in cloth gilt, 


HISTORY 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





Trizwer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





TICKNOR'S LIFE OF PRESCOTT. 
THE LIFE 
WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, 


By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
WITH PORTRAIT AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 








Quarto, Printep on Toney Parrr. 
Ornamental binding, gilt top edges, uncut, 
Price £1. 16s. 


Trtswer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





THE NEW SERIAL TALE, 


PUNISHMENT, 


By THE AUTHOR or “THE RIVAL OOUSINS,” ‘“ LANGLEY CHASE,” &c., 


Now rusisxrse 1 tes FAMILY HERALD. 


ADA’S 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR VICTOR’S 
; CHOICE.” 


Next Week will be published, in Three Volumes, 


DENIS DONNE. 


‘By the Author of “ Sim Vicror’s Cxorce.” 


THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 
This day is published, in Two Vols, price 16s., 
THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 


By EDWARD DICEY, 


Author of “‘ Rome in 1860,” and late Special Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph. [This dag. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. J. A. ST. JOHN. 
This day is ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


By JAMES A. ST. JOHN. = [This day. 


Also, in circulation at all the Libraries, 


MAURICE DERING. By the Author of 


“Guy Livingstone.” Two Volumes, 


STRIFE AND REST. By the Author of 


* Agnes Home,”’ Two Volumes. 


GUY WATERMAN. By the Author of 


“ Abel Drake’s Wife.” Three Volumes. 


FROM PILLAR TO POST: a Novel. 
TREVLYN HOLD! a Novel. By the 


Author of “*‘ East Lynne.” Three Volumes. 


CHEAP EDITION OF “JOHN MARCHMONT’S 
LEGACY.” 


This day is published, price 6s., 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 


By the Author of “ Lapy AupLey’s Secret.” 
[This day. 


Also, just published, uniform in Size and Price, 


Eleanor’s Victory. 6s. , Guy Livingstone. 5s. 

Lady Audley’s Secret. | Sword and Gown. 4s, 6d. 
6s. Recommended to Mercy. 

Aurora Floyd. 6s. 6s. 

Barren Honour. 6s. Border and Bastile. 6s. 


Seven Sons of Mammon. By Sala. 6s. 


Trnsteyr Broruers, 18, Catherine Street. 





Now ready, at the Libraries, 6s., cloth, 


Faustus: His Life, Death, and 


DOOM. A Romance in Prose. Translated from the 
German 


wae * most ao ty on A and very clever book.” 
“ A very surprising book.” 


W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Ready this day, price 2s. 6d.; per post, 2s. 8d., 


Archimago; or, The New Zea- 


LANDER ON THE RUINS OF LONDON BRIDGE. 
Demy 8vo., wrapper. 

“This is a very clever and amusing work.”—Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle, 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


The Physical History of the Earth. 


Meditations by a Student. Fcap. 8vo., priee 2s. 6d, 
London: Samve. Bacster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 








Incentives to Prayer: being Devo- 


TIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED from the PSALMS. 
Square fcap. 8vo., in cloth flush, ls. ; or edges turned in, 1s. 6d. ; 
French morocco, 2s,; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 

*“*An elegantly-printed volume, each page bordered with 
double red lines, within which, in monkish characters in red, 
are printed verses of praise. .. . A handsome book to lie on 
a table.”’—REapER. 


Wairraker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
“* A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.” 


—Times. 
London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand. 





NEW WORKS ON 


Architecture, Engineering, 


SURVEYING, AGRICULTURE, BUILDING, MONU- 
MENTAL and DECORATIVE ARTS. 

Published by Arcuiey & Co., 106, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. Apply by post for a New Last. 


Works ordered from A. & Co. sent carriage free. 


‘The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLE‘ 
MAN, condueted by Geo, W. Jounsow, Esq., F.R.H.S., and 
pm me beh oe ecier bene te 
e pe e 
e for the early mails. Price $d.; stamped, 4d. A - 
men number free for four postage stamps. 
was commenced on Tuesday, July 5. 


JourRNAL oF Horticuu 171, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, B.C. To be had of all Bockecllurs; and at the Rail. 
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In One Volume, royal 8vo., pp. 914, price 16s., 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE 


By WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 
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Second Edition, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


LIFE. 


may be 
about the 
the 


sscortainied, the rest 
The point of their disbeli: 


, through the w places of the Pentateuch, is the 

Gospel narrative itself. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
the ancient Hebrew books to be the work of the 

writers whose names they bear, no one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was tho convinced of 
the resurrection of our Lord. And the real object of these 
ms lies open before us, in the now notorious work of 

. Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
— recalls the era of Luther.”—Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., 


PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 
AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 


BOOK OF NABATHAAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 
Member of the Institute of France, etc. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 


SEMITIC NATIONS 


IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. Etnest Renan 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew inthe Imperial 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 


*,* THE ROUND TABLE is goblished. every Sat , at New York. THE ROUND TABLE has its origin in the 
demand in the United States for a Weekly Publication, national in its character, which shall be devoted to the real 


interests of American life and letters. 











LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 2ls.; 16pp. FOLIO. 


THE NEW YORK 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 


GAZETTE OF THE REGULAR AND VOLUNTEER FOROES. 





LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





EN VENTE :— 


OUVRAGE D’EDMOND WERDET, 


ANCIEN LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR, 


Second Edition, Corrected and Revised, post free, 7d., 
in cloth, ls. 1d., 


The Teeth: a Practical Treatise, 








Institute of France. 
In crown 8ve., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


« “In his own sphere M. Renan is not only a me | 
a profound writer. If not the first Semitic scholar o 
a oe 6 admirers boast, he is at least wo to 
také rank, withthe first scholars “the Chwoisohns, Bale, 
ers re) 5 an - 
ing perhaps to each of these writers in knowledge of a par- 
, he excels them all in general tance 
with the many and varied forms of Semitic speech. Heis to 
Semitism what Professor Max Miller is to —the 
one livin r of the subject, the sole authority competent 
to deal with afl its ramifications, and at the same time to 
pesapenee ent upon it in its entirety. He is 
thanks to allic blood and training—a subtle and acute 
critic. .... Amore oma and crushing refutation never 
came under our notice. After this we hope we shall hear no 
more of ‘Pre-Adamite Literature,’ ‘ Babylonian civiliza- 
tion of four thousand years before Christ * and the like; or, 
at least, that the work of Kuthami will not be quoted in 
roof of them. The post-Christian date of that work is, we 
ink we may say, completely established.’-—READER. 

“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the E to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
than the days of Noah, and to Adam himself.’’—Clerical 


Journal, 

“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.”—London Review. 

London: Triiznner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION : 


LE SECOND EMPIRE 


UNE NOUVELLE RESTAURATION. 
PAR 
CHARLES DUNOYER, de l'Institut de France. 
1 fort vol. in-8, de plus de 600 pages. 


TABLE DES MATIiREs :— 
Avertissement de ]’éditeur.—Introduction. 
Livre. I.—LA CRISE DE LA REVISION. 
Chap, 1,.—Etat des partis en France avant le coup d’état du 
Chap. 2.— ofets et menaces de la d‘magogie socialiste 
= tions inconstitutionnelles du parti bonapar- 


et de son chef. 
Chap. 4.—La candidature du prince de Joinville. 


Lavra. II.—LE 2 DECEMBRE ET L’EMPIRE. 


hep. 1.—De la prétendue nécessité du coup d’état. 
‘ap. 2.—Oomment a été préparé le coup d’état du 2 Dé- 
Chap. 3.—Du régime politique inauguré par le coup d’état du 


Chap. + Pingulisre indulgence avec laquelle a été jugé le 


Livre. IIIl.—L’EMPIRE AU DEHORS. 


Chap. 1.—* L’ Empire c’est la Paix.’’—La guerre d’Orien 
Chap. 2.—“ L’ Empire c’est la Paix.” —L’imbroglio euro’ 
Chap. 3.—“ L’Empire c’est la Paix.’””—La guerre d’ Italie. 


Livre. IV.—L’EMPIRE EN FRANCE. 
Chap. 1.—La Comédie du suffrage universel. 


. 2.—L’ Empire socialiste. 
Chap. 3.—Influones du nouveau régne sur le clergé et 1’état 


Livra. V.—UNE NOUVELLE RESTAURATION. 
Cee ee comes ont ont présidé & la formation des 


moeurs 
2 De Y a’ ( 
Sha de coven Ram aie: monar- 
Chap. 4.—Conclusion. 
Briissel: Ave. Scuniiz, Editeur. 





with the Best Means of Restoring them when Defective or 
Lost. By A. Esxe.u, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist. 
‘“‘We can recommend its perusal to those who wish to 
rve their teeth, and to those who know the value of 
em,.”’—Daily News, 


London: CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street. 


Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; free by post, 
32 stamps, 


Diseases of the Skin: a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. T[lustrated by Cases. By 
Txos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

**Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from theincurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet, 


London: T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen Street. 





Now ready, 


Functional Diseases of Women: 


Cases Illustrative of a New Method of Treating them 
through the ney of the Nervous System by means of 
COLD and HEAT. Also, an Apps containing Cases 
Illustrative of a new Method o i nay EPILEPSY, 
PARALYSIS, and DIABETES. By Jonun Cuapmay, M.D., 
8vo., price 2s. éd. 


London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London. 


Ricuarp MetTca.re, Esq. 


Learn and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W. 
and at the HyproeaTuic EsTABLISHMENT, New Barnet. 


By 





Histoire du Livre en France, 


DEPUIS LES TEMPS LES PLUS RECULES JUSQU’EN 1860, 
6 volumes grand in-18, imprimés_ sur papier jésus vélin, 
satiné, et glacé, Prix de chaque volume, 5 fr. 


DIVISION DE L’OUVRAGE:— 


es du Livre-Manuscrit, depuis les Temps les plus 
culés jusqu’é l’introduction de l’Imprimerie a 
Paris, en 1470, 1 vol. de 408 pages. 


II. Transformation du Livre-Manuscrit, depuis 1470 jusqu’a 
1789. 1 vol. de 408 pages. 

III, Etudes Bibliogrephiqass sur les Libraires et les Im- 
primeurs les plus Célébres de Paris, de 1470 a 1789. 

ae 1. aa Estienne et leurs Devanciers, depuis 
. lvol. 
Tome 2. Les Didot, leurs Devanciers et Contem- 
porains, depuis 1500 jusqu’a 1789. 1 vol. de 408 
pages. 

IV. Essai sur la Fropagstie, Marche, et Progrés de l’Im- 
primerie et de la Librairie dans les Diverses Pro- 
vinces de la France, divisé par Province et par Ordre 
gurguologique, depuis 1470 jusqu’a la fin du XVIle, 

iécle. 

Recherches Historiques et Bibliographiques sur les 
Imprimeries Clandestines, Particulicres, et de Fan- 
taisie, de 147041792. 1 fort vol. 

V. De la Librairie Francaise,—son Passé, son Présent, son 
Avenir,—avec des Notices Bibliographiques sur les 
Libraires de Paris les plus Distingués, depuis 1789 
a 1860. 1 fort vol. 

Le Second Volume de la IIIe. Partie de “ L’Histoire du 

Livre”’ pa le 15 Juin prochain. 

Ce volume termine l’ouvrage: il renferme surtout une 
Etude Bibliographique sur la Famille des Didot , sur la 
méme ligne que celle des Estienne, est la plus cé de nos 
jours dans les fastes de l’imprimerie, de la librairie, de la 
gravure, fonte des caractéres, et dela fabrication des papiers, 


Paris: E. Dentv, Libraire-Editeur, Palais-Royal. 
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D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
Periodicals and Newspapers supplied by post. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


LONDON: 


27 0, 


STRAND, W.C. 





AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CorRECTED BY HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS, 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 3s. 6D., 


BY POST, 


$s. 10D, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 





LONDON: W. 
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STEVENS, 


421, STRAND. 
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The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for AUGUST 


Will be published on THURSDAY NEXT, the 28th instant. 





SMITH, ELDER, & 


CoO., 65, 


CORNHILL. 





WIVES AND DAUGHTERS: AN EVERYDAY STORY, 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ COUSIN PHILLIS,” 
Is commenced in the AUGUST NUMBER of the CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 65, CORNHILL. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d., One Vol., uniform with “The Queen’s English,” by Dean Alford, 


THE DEAN’S ENGLISH. 


A CRITICISM, BY G. 


WASHINGTON MOON, 


FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 
SECOND EDITION. 
Enlarged from “ A Defence of the Queen’s English: a Letter to the Dean of Canterbury.” 


“Mr. Moon amused himself by demonstrating that while the Dean undertook to instruct others, the author was himself 


but a castaway in matters of grammar.’’—Edinburgh Review 


**It merits the attention of all students of our tongue.” —English Journal of Education. 





LONDON: HATCHARD & CO., 187, PICCADILLY. 





280 pp., cloth, lettered, price $s., 


Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 
Pickling, &c. 
London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., cloth, the Seconp Edition 
revised, of 


Antediluvian History, and Narra- 


TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Early Portions of 
the Book of Genesis. Critically Examined and Explained. 
By the Rev. E. D. RenpE.t. 


London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy Svo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Grinpon. Third Edition. 
“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
wers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 

ns will be a welcome n.”’—Sun, 
“Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 

third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 

man of real science,”’—Morning Herald. 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


Parker, of Manchester. 

“The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
elearness of thought and language. All seems as if it were 
written with a pencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in 
the ascendant, and hence its matchless force. . . . There is 
no speaking for speaking’s sake, no display of any kind; 
— le is an arrow directed to the mark.” — British 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





CONSTABLE’S EDUOATIONAL SERIES, 


SUITED TO THE VARIOUS 


STANDARDS OF THE REVISED CODE, 


THOUGH LARGER IN ITS AIMS, 





A PROSPECTUS of the Six READING BOOKS and the 
other Works in the Series may be had on application to the 


Publisher. 
Turse Books are used in many of the leading Schools of 


the Country, and in Model Schools connec with the 
various Colleges. 
Tuomas Laurie, Edinburgh, 
Hamittron, Apams, & Co., London, 





Just PUBLISHED, 


EXERCISES IN TRANSLATION 


FROM 


ENGLISH POETRY 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 


By HENRY HAYMAN, B.D., 


Head Master of the Cheltenham School, and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Part I.—Selections from English Poetry for Translation 
into Latin and Greek. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s, 6d. 

Part II.—The Greek and Latin Translations of Part I. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 

Comptete, being Parts I. and II, on opposite pages. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


London: Davin Nutr, 276, Strand. 





Now ready, Volume the First, 8vo., pp. 555, 


GESCHICHTE ENGLANDS 


SEIT DEN FRIEDENSCHLUSSEN VON 1814 UND 1815. 
Von REINHOLD PAULI, 


PROFESSOR IN TUBINGEN. 


Leipzig, 8S. HIRZELL;—D. NUTT;—and WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 


le circulation of the best Works 


THIS LIBRARY WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1842, in order to promote the widest 
in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and the Higher Class of 


FICTION 


From its commencement Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of public interest, have been freely added ; in 


many cases ¥ 
vided for the use of Subscribers 


in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the principal Works of the day having been pro- 


Copies of all the leading Books continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is taken 


of all the best New Works as they appear 


The Collection of Modern Standard Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access, and which is now by many 


d volumes the t in the world, will be still 


ted from time to tim 
further en . e by the addition of Copies 


thousan larges 
of the New Editions of those Works of the best Authors which are in . 
Class A. Subscription (for the Newest Books), 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required. 
Class B. Subscription—Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 
A List of Works ; 
recen added to the Library,» Revised Catelogue of Sarplus Copies withdrawn for, Bale, and Lists 


of Books in Ornamental indings, adapted 
postage free, on . . 


New Oxrorp Srarzet, Loxpow, July, 1364, 


Prizes, are now ready, and 
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ADAPTED FOR 
YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 13 in Series, 
commencing at the earliest and continued down 
to the present time. In tion So thelr general truth- 
fulness, they are interspersed with f descriptions 
of the manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the 
people in different epochs of their history. 

“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of Spain 
and Portugal, Germany, Holland and Belgium, Italy, and 
other countries. They might be read wi ad tage 
multitudes of parents, as well as children. The 
so simple that children must comprehend it, but withal so 
free from childish insipidity that an adult may read it with 
pleasure,” —A m. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, 
Sixty-fifth Thousand. New Edition, enlarged, with 
Chronological Table of England’s Sovereigns their 
lineal descent, relationship, and progeny; Steel Plates, 
Map Pictorial Genealogy of the Monarchs of England 
and Illustrations of the Pri cipal Events, Chronological 
Table, and Index. 3s. 6d., bound; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, after the same 

approved style as her “ Rome.”’ With Questions. 3s. 

ap, and Chronological Table, and Index. Eighteenth 
Thousand, 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF ROME, from accepted 
English and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr, 
Keightly, Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Questions. 
2s. 6d. Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and 

ndex, 

* This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for 
youth, whether at school or at home. The latest and best 
authorities have been consulted, and the substance of the 
discoveries and comments freely adopted.” —Herald, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ITALY, from the Earliest 
Period to the Establishment of the Kingdom. New 
Edition, cloth gilt, with Map and Steel Plate. 2s. 6d. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2s. 6d., 
bound. Fourteenth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
gical Table, and Index, With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 2s. 6d., 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index, 
Seventeenth Thousand ; or with Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 2s. 6d., bound, 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Twenty- 
first Thousand. New tion ; with Questions, 3s. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 
uestions to each chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. 
Corner. Price ls., sewed; or ls. 6d., bound in 

cloth, with the Map coloured. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF ROME. With 
Map, and Questions for Examination at end of each 
Chapter. By Epwarp Farr. Adapted for the Junior 
Classes. 1s., or cloth boards 1s, 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. With 
70 Cafe of Sagantin, Questions, and Map. By E. Farr, 
8.,¢ . 6d. 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. With 
Two Maps—Palestine. in the time of Our Saviour, and 
Wanderings of the Children of Israel from Exypt to the 
a ae sand. With Questions, as “ Rome.” 18., or 
cloth. Is, 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF GREECE. With 
Map, &c., as “‘Rome.”’ 1s., or cloth 1s. 6d. 


PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS IN GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Miss Sarceant. A Companion to Miss 
Corner’s Play Grammar Illustrated; or, the Elements of 
Gusmaiee explained, in easy Games, 1s., sewed, or 1s, 6d., 
cloth, 

** Judiciously adapted to infantile capacity.” —Evangelical 
agazine, 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By Dr. 
J. Krrro, LL.D., and Miss Corner. Price 3s, 6d., in a 
clear type, royal 18mo. Second Edition, With Chrono- 
logical Table and Index, and Questions, and Two large 


Maps. 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. 
J. Youna, M.A., and Anna Maria Sarceant, 70 Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE; containing, in the form ofan Easy Catechism, 
a complete Series of the Newest and most Useful In- 
formation connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the 
Phenomena of Nature. Twenty-seventh Edition, ls. 6d., 
cloth boards. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO GEOGRAPHY; 
a New and Concise Description of the Five Great 
Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mine and 
Vegetable Productions, and the Characteristics of their 
Inhabitants. New Edition, improved by E. Farr. Tenth 
Thousand, Is. 6d., in cloth; or, withthe usz of the GLoBEs 
and SEVEN GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAP%, 2s,, cloth boards, 


London: Dean and Son, Printers, Book and Print Publishers, 
Bible and Prayer Book Warehouse. 11, Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 
Romanising in Music. Reprinted 


from the Musical Standard. 
** A clever brochure,” —READER. 


20, Paternoster Row; 9. Exeter Hall, &c. 





Lectures by Rev. A. Mursell. 


ConTENTs oF THE VOLUME FOR 1864 :—Well met—No smoking 
—Three Sheets in the Wind—The Man at the Wheel—The 
Sat Review—To Parties about to marry—The Down 
Train—The Sheffield Catastrophe—What will Mrs, Grundy 
say ?—The Mixture as before. 

In paper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Manchester: W. Bremner & Co., Market Street. 





NEW BOOK OF GAMES. 


Imperial 32mo., price = sewed, 


How to Play Chess, Billiards, 


BAGATELLE, WHIST, LOO, CRIBBAGE, DRAUG 
BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, and MINOR GAMES Ag 


, London : W, Srevens, 421, Strand, 


























Pvucation. 


Military PREPARATIONS. 
‘well 


Turee sent up this last June for Sandhurst passed 

; One just examined for Woolwich; Two or the 
Line; from BLESSINGTON HOUSE, Lee, Kent, where 
SIX LS jonels, Majors, 

by the Princi- 
pal, whose own son has j mmission without 
purchase at the Royal tary College. 


EDUCATION, TUTORS. GOVERNESSES. 


HAPS of FAMILIES, or PRINCIPALS 

of SCHOOLS, GOVERNESSES or TUTORS 

have competent dates introduced to 

charge, by stating their requirements to Mr. M 

Mair and Son, established 1833), Educational Agent, 217 
(Corner of nt Bedford 


Pi ), removed from 
Street, S d, London, W. 


Mr. Marr, editor of The Scholastic Direct 
Monthly ter, and author of “ Scholastic 
“ History of Westminster School,” &c., recommen Schools 
to Parents and Guardians, gratis. He can always introduce 
—_ first-class establishmenta on very reduced terms, 

l property transferred. Pupils exchanged, &c. 


and The 
rience,” 





R. BEHR, rormerty HEAD MASTPR OF 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 


co an ent on similar ci at THE 
GRANGE EWELL, nose EPSOM, SURREY. He is as. 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambri and Paris, and pre Pupils for the Pusiic 
Scnoors, Navat AnD Mixirary Couieces, and ComPETITIvE 
| ~~~ crmmmaee 


and Reference, apply as 





jDUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 


berg.—Dr. GASPEY’S Pros us wry, bo had of Mr. 
CULVERWELL, 21, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


BPUCATION IN GERMANY.—Mrs. and 


Miss SHURY receive YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 
and EDUCATE. Theutmost careand attention are bestowed 
on the comfort and earovensens of the Pupils. The house 
is detached, and delightfully situate on the banks of the 

e. Terms moderate and inclusive. For prospectuses, 
references, &c., apply to Messrs. Griffith and Farran, corner 
of St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY, FRANK- 


FORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — Dr. HORAGSE has 
VACANCIES in his Establishment for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN. For terms, references, &c., apply to 


Printseller, 73, Princes Street, Leicester 


RPUCATION (PROTESTANT). — GER- 


a MANY.—GROVE HOUSE, Coblenz.— The above 
Establishment, conducted by Miss KOETTLITZ, and 








S.8., Mr. Jones, 





delightfully situate on the banks of the Rhine, offers supe- 
rior educational advantages, combined with the comforts of 


an English 
aaniated by a 
Parisian. 


me. The Principal is a Hanoverian, and is 
le masters, French being taught by a resident 





ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 


P Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducuesnp, and 
directed by Mesdames Verrevit and Lemarre, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. . Tus Instirurion, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ing schools extra muros so much in favour. It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive 
odious dormitories, and is in close pro 
the Bois pe Bovioene. The.course of study i 
plete, and includes the living lan s and the e t arts, 


A phveicien is specially abtac ed to the Institute. e terms 
vary with the age of Pupils. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References can be given to some of the best Eng- 
lish families, whose children have been educated there. 
Py ay heginy 4 is nt ey may: ey the ag Fg 
m three o’cloc afternoo: 4 r 
Montague Street, Montague Square. “ -_ 





DUCATION IN PARIS. —Conpvcrep 


BY A GerMAN Prorestant Lapy of t rience, 
wo will, ve the pri of a family ie to the found 
ies or advantage 


i citereh for the henith end te eel tt 
e or the an e@ mo and intellect 
development of the Pupils. The is now in_ England. 

Best references required, 


and i Paris Lo: d e 
Ot roe Crete Wine a 





ST: GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 

The British Sees at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES his Term, commencing in angus. 
Pupils are for , for and Navy 
in the catablichmant Tho bones ie lanes Dota a 

ent. e house 4 

affords all the comforts of an lish home. "Terme £100 t to 
yal ig tg | > ah Modern y jos 
-en-Laye, Paris. Svan 


in FRANCE.— 


TANT ESTABLISH- 
IES, conducted 


£150 per annum, 
. Address, pos 
. Bt. Ge 


RPUCATION (Su rior 
1) AMBION HOUSE Fe 
Lisore. De 








RRUCATION (Superior) IN FRANCE.— 


Beavtiev House Acapemy for Younc GENTLEMEN, at 
Guines, near Palais, conducted by Mr. L. Lipore., who is 
assisted by eminent French, English, and German professors. 
— poses. Sn Le vesayen. a pevenetenees 
—s Bey . LiporeE., from twelve ree, 


DUCATION IN FRANOCE.—Cuareav 


de YEroite, Semin. f 
Became eal Lam ae 





yacation. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELESOOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &«., 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 
MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


Bee. to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 
With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 2% to 4 inches, 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses ; brass tubes, with rack adjustment to 
focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with 
sun-shades ; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. 


packed in neat cases. 


In consequence of increased facilities in theirmanufacture, 
T.Cooxgand Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36, 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
motion, and all neces means of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands. m £5 to £12. 10s. 


PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 





(}HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
MawnvuFactory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Maiost the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promotin 
one of the main mrpoees of the Institution they have founded, 
beg to INVITE P BLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children of 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
pose fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 

‘oe . 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of the Shakespeare School should be paid only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs. Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 


Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 
out this design, are requested to communicate with the 
undersigned. 

BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 


New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 


(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. WorTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLercGy, AND ScHoot PROPRIETORS. 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
6 backed seats meetings, services. 


$level tables & seats >for 24for { treats, school reading-rooms, 
2 square classes Sunday-schools, 


As INVENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 
SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M.I rs of 
aepoos. In use at Eton Co ; and 200 other Colleges and 
00. . 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
pease: —_ mr > pee Ya a Se 

pots, Manches T, te) ambridge ; ns 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. s 

*,* Tue CLercy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, With Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 





CHEAP BOO KS. 


Now ready, gratis, and post free, 
A LIST 
Sa 


OF VERY CHEAP BOOKS ON 
by Bor the New snd Spacious Premises, now occupied 
52, Wiemore Srreet, Cavenpisn Square, W. 








EMOVAL.—BULL’S LIBRARY is now | 


REMOVED from 19, Holles Street, to more spagions 
ond sqpmodiows at oe W re Street, doors 
Catalogues of Cheap Books ~ 





OOKS BOUGHT to an 


utmost given for in 
’ ’ 
delay, yacarainty nd 


logues gratis and 
books, Apply to T, Mixiarp, 
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UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great EasTeRN Cuemicat Works, StOowMARKET, Sur- 
Frouk :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 
Tuis Manuracrory has been ‘established for the purpose 
reparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
a was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
Baron Lenk. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. 


— 





of 
an s 
eS now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most mapreved 
form, either for the purposes of Bngineceing and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for powder. 

The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 

For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 

by @ charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
owder. : 
. 2. No emoke frome the explosion. 

8. Does not foul the gun. ee 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 

wader, 5 : 
<= The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the . . 5 

6. Will Soluce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a charter lenathn of barrel. : 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. , 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND MINING, 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to mas smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost. : 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton requiredt® produce a given 
ota in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water the wider range and 
greater force of a _— charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the ze. 


For Mixitary ENGINEERING. 


6. Zhe weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and paliisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. ° 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than powder. 

19. For the same ye mary From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-ight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Navat WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery, 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

_23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as good as before. 

24. It is much safer than powder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. 

Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Oo, are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Instrue- 
tons as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 
plied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges, 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manu- 
OHARLES UOUKS. 6, DUKE STREBY READING we 
, Ye , the 

Original Sauce Warehouse. 


ALL OTHERS ARE Spurious ImrraTions. 





PpiAN OFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, at 


_ MOORE and MOORE’S, 104, Bisho te Street 
Rt ge a are ¢ pare expences, th ay best 
improvements recently applied, which “effect a , 
| delightful equality of tone, t. stands amivellel. Prices 
from 18 eas. First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms 
of purchase. Jury award, International Exhibition : Honour- 
able Mention “for good and cheap pianos.” Carriage free. 





LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIO.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 


| from the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour 


to announce that she is prepared to give LESSON S on the 
PIANOFORTE. Apply at No. 8, Shrewsbury West= 
bourne Park, W. 





USIOC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 

and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 

in a new Style and through a new Method, by means of which 

Peemy ape Seeiiee to Cetenose after & few ms. Pupils 

giented. ner MER, Senco, or at the proiesect's, r. 
Westbourne Park, W. . 


ANISH LESSONS.—A Lady desires to 


Lessons in Danish, her Native Language. Address 
0. v's. Claremont Terrece’ Hasieied. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Bvery description of banking business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency 
ye : . ew Zealand, upon current terms with the respective 

onies. 
" WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


£10 000 READY to be ADVANCED 
9 by the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LANDand BUILDING SOCIETY, on Freehold or Leasehold 
Property, for any period of years not exceeding fifteen, the 
Mortgage being redeemable by equal monthly instalments. 
Interest (in addition to a small Premium) 5 per cent. on the 
balance each year. Apply to 


HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Nore.—More than a quarter of a million pounds sterling 
have been advanced upon house property alone. 








£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


f £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
Or an Allowance 0 oe ite 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


ing, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting 
Fein ae one. ae fy 2 secured by an Annual Payment 
of £3 to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 


COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID, 


Particulars apply to the Clerks at_ any of the Railwa 
tn Ra to the Local. Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGENT 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


P ARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192, FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—THe LarGest and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household 
Papers, &c.—PartTripee and Cozens’ celebrated Guinea 
Case of Stationery forwarded free to any Railway Station 
in England on receipt of Post-office Order.—No CuHaree for 
Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
Envelopes. Coloured wy | (Relief) reduced to 1s. per 
100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business 
or Address Dies from 3s,—Scuoot Stationery supplied on 
the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, 
Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. ParrripcGe and Cozens, 192, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


SMITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW 
MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER,.—This 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be had on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C. 











HEELER AND WILSON’S 
PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINES, with all recent improvements and additions, 
Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, Trimmer, 
&c., will stitch, bind} hem, fell, cord, &c. 
Near Henetoctvess, } Reddon Lodge, 
Messrs, WHEELER and WILSON, , ; 
GENTLEMEN—AS we are now in a poses to express our 
opinion on your Sewing Machine, perhaps you will be glad to 
hear that it gives great satisfaction. You may think we have 
been a long time making ourselves master of it, but we Lave 
no one to instruct us, and my lesson from your Mr. Hub- 
bard did not exceed half an hour. However, Mrs. Phillips 
can now do almost every kind of work with it. 


I remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 
CHARLES T. PHILLIPS, 
Instruction gratis to all Purchasers. Illustrated Prospectus 
gratis, and post free, 
Offices and Sale-Rooms—139, Recent StreEt, Lonpon, W. 
Manufacturers of 
Foor’s Patent UMBRELLA STANDs. 


EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 
to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, 

ather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or 
e heaviest material. ey are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her patessy the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


Great CentraL Depor, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon. 


FOR EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 


SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, chea est, and best ; doing every variety of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner. ce from £6. 6s. 


Wuieart and Manny, 143, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 











THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
an, are tmhild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
the ben; and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
: . enamine to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 
Js. id., 2s. 9d., and lis. each, in every town in the kingdom.— 
ee Be sure to ask for ‘“‘ Norron’s Pitts,” and do not 

persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
RS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch is used in vas for tee od was owarded & 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &ec, 





SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


(}HRISTIAN and RATHBONE have jus 

received from PARIS a e assortment of FRILLED 
EMBROIDERED, and PLAITED SHIRT FRONTS, of 
Elegant and perfectly New Designs. Price per Shirt, from 
10s. 6d. Cristian and Rartusone, Shirt Makers and 
Hosiers, 11, Wigmore Street, W. 





[HE LIGHTEST ARTICLES FOR SUM- 
MER WEAR. 


THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS, 
THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 


Sold only by TuresHer and Guienny, 152, Strand, next 
Door to Somerset House. 


N.B.—Lists of Prices on Application. 





TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


(GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, sends, post free on application, an Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for Use in the 
Church of England, including full particulars of Gommunion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, C ts, Robes, Surplices,&c. Having 
no authorized agents, all orders are executed exclusively at 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway arrange. 
ments admit of prepayment. Direct communication by 
letter is respectf invited as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical. 





Now ready, 
RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 


offered in the Advertisements, “Ho! ror a_ S#ak- 
SPEARE!” and awarded by Messrs. Webster, J. Stirlin 
Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George and Thomas 8. 
Stuart. Llustrated with Lithographic Portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty. Can be had, GraTis, at 
all the best drapers in the kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt 
of stamped address to Day and Sons Lithographers to the 
Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 





HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL and SON have observed for some time that it 
would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of the style and 
effect of the different Conurmeeae of iture, itis necessary 
that each description should be placed in separate rooms. 
They have therefore erected large and additional Show- 
Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Beds and Bed-room 
Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted 
but also to provide several small Rooms for the purpose of 
keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the 
different styles. 


Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Deal 
Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to 
see the effect asit would appearintheirown Rooms. A Suite 
of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept 
in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various Woods will be added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large num- 
bers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the 
effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large Stock of BEDDING (Herat and Son’soriginal 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is_very 
eatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 
ooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment 
of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired, 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this pues, that the manufacture may be 
under their own immedi care. 


Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 


They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is portabie, 
Sotane. and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 

attrass., 


Heat and §Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sens free by post.—196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





ILTERS — BAD WATER — FILTERS. 


The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS, the newest and most useful invention 
of the age, are so successful, and are so superior to the old 
nge, sand, and loose charcoal filters, are—Ist. Because 
they cannot get foul on the inside ; 2nd. They can be cleaned 
without being sent back to the maker; 3rd. They purify as 
well as filter water; Lastly, they can be adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes, and are cheaper in . To enable 
rsons to become fully acquainted with these excellent 
Iters, an Illustrated Catalogue, Testimonials, &c., are sent 
free by post on application to the Makers, Messrs. J. ATKINS 
and Son, 62, Fleet Street, E.C., City side Temple Bar, 





[MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public gene , that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machine ry for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, an 
defy competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens 
which are oe a et to their use, being of differen 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schoo 


Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchan 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, ~ 





Wornersroon & Co., Glasgow and London. 





R. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 


Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
litagures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer. They will never change colour or d and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is 
teed to restore articulation and mastication. | Deoayed 
eth stopped, and rendered sound and useful in nm. 
—52 Fleet Street, At home from 10 till 5, 





EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


F ay —~ ay hal MOSELY end Bone. = %, BERNERS 
TREET, OxFORD STREET, an TRAND posite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at B deg completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. ts, 5, 7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide “* Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated De- 
cember, 1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 
is avoided, and alterations from any cause being easily 
remedied, all wires and fastenings are unnec ; sharp 
edges are avoided, a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied, a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly unattainable, 
and a fit, perfected with the most wnerning accuracy, are 
secured; while, from the softness and flexibility of the agents 
employed, the greatest support is given to the oinin 
teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorption o 
the gums. Consultations free, 


*,.* No CoNNECTION WITH ANY OF THE SAME Name, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET. 





“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of tory action it is frequently indis- 


pensable,”’ 


(HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Prppriotors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. ester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—"I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quality,”— which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 

uthor of “ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 


In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib.; 
12lbs. at 1s. 3d. per Ib. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31lbs., at 1s. per Ib. 


NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W, 


Established 1928. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


BRYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. _ 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous ; and, igniting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires, 


Wuirecuaret Roan, Lonpon, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark— An ARK. 





ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 
Adopted by her Majesty’s Government for the Military 
Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 


720, original Mipatonets and holders of the Ses Prize 
caution the against i itations, 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.-Sold. ‘by all dealers 


ensougnqus the ki om. Wholesale and for at 

the Works, Upper Marsh, Lam London, 8., where also 

may be obtained their ‘celeb United’ Service Soap 
ablets, 





)IELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 


Public should ask for “ Field’s,” and see that cad name of 


Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, U Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Paraffine Candies. 





HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU_FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CanxpELaBra, Moperator Lampc -n Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Sratverres in Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles. 


OSLER, 4, Oxford Street, W. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 

Glass, &c. inner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 

£7. 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve 

All Articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

poeeees Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 


LONDON.—Saew Rooms, 45, Oxrorp Sraeet, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manvracrory and Saow Rooms, Broap 


from £2, 





Graham 
Stree’ ; at_91, John and 
3 Gre : il, Street, New York; at | 
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Extablished 1907, 
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AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 
60, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 


AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








LIST NO. VIII. 








Now ready, 


The American Monthl el Knicker- 


BR, devoted to Literature ce, and Politics, 
Boal oe ted by J. HOLMES AGNEW. TuLY. 


CONTENTS :— 
I. LIFE OF GENERAL McCLELLAN, By GEorGE S, 
HILLARD. 


Il. THE COUNTRY and THE CLERGY. The Ep1rTor. 

Ill, ANIMO et FIDE, F. H. STAUFFER. 

IV. BBASIL and its SOCIETY. ‘Translated by ASHER 
ALL. 


V. MY FIRST CASE, and FIRST AND LAST LOVE, 
VI. WHISPERS, E. A. JENKS. 
VII. SERMONS, By a Non-Reverend. 
VIII. The OLD FAMILIAR LAY. R. W. WRIGHT, 
IX. DENMARK, its History and Literature.] 
X. AFRICANANA, 
XI. The SUSQUEHANNA. 
XII. The VERANDAH. 
XIII. PROVINGS of THEORIES in SCTENCE. 
xIV. — CEMETERY. By CHARLES DICK- 


XV. FOUND WANTING. FRANCES M. BENNET. 
XVI. MIDNIGHT—THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW. F.P. L. 
XVII. DR. MIRABEAU’S SKETCHES. 
XVIII, WOMAN IN THE DOMAIN OF LETTERS, 
XIX. BALTIMORE CONVENTION OF 1864. 
XX. M. ANTONII FLAMINII- 
NOTICES of NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 


Now yendiy, 


The’ Merchants’ Magazine and 
COMMERCIAL REVIEW for JUNE, 1864, 
ConTENTS :— 
I. MERCANTILE BIOGRAPHY: MOSES TAYLOR of 
NEW YORK. 


II. CONQUEST of MEXICO by FRANCE. 
III, MINERAL WEALTH of the UNITED STATES. 
TV. The PROPAGATION of DISEASE by SHIPPING. 
V. COMMERCIAL LAW. No.18. ARBITRATION, 
VI. FINANCES of t e STATES. 
VII, 18 THE PRINCIPAL of the FIVE-TWENTY U. S. BONDS 
Shieiekar cite a REVIEW JOURNAL 
VIII. COMMERCIAL SRRRESCY, “an and REVIEW JOURNAL 
WAY, CANAL, and TEL iAP STATISTICS, 


London: Trisyer &Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row, 








Now ready, 


The Occident and American 
JEWISH ADVOCATE for JUNE, 18€4, 
CONTENTS :— 


I, AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT. 
Il, THE CITIZEN KING. 
Ill. BIOGRAPHY of DAVID AARON DE SOLA. 
IV, HEBREW SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY of PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


V. UNITED HEBREW RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
VI. SABBATH and SUNDAY. 

Vil. HANUKKAH LIGHTS. 

VIII. NEWS’ ITEMS. 








IX. MARRIED. 
London : — 2 Se.. A Apetioen teeny Agency, 
Now ready, 

Arthur’s Home Magazine for 
JULY, 1864. 


CONTENTS :— 
L BACHRL; oF wae xs FATE OR PROVIDENCE? By 


Il MY FATHER. By T. 8. AkTHUR. 
lll, The WRONG RIGHTED, By Ciara AUGUSTA. 
lV. A LETTER TO MOTHER. 
Vv. To the SPIRIT of SONG. By J. L. McCrEERY. 
VI. The WAY amin. ae Commies Bogue te a the Ro Biey of “Janet 


vil. The Pax FAMILY RECORD. By everic. 
VItl. The NEW TEACHER. By Mrs. M. F. Ams, 
IX, A RETROSPECTION. By Ipa AFrTon. 
MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ TREASURY. 
HINTS for HOUSEKEEPERS. 
TOILETTE and WORK-TABLE, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Londons Tangs 2, pega Literary Agno 





Now ready, 


The Continental Month] ly, devoted 


to Literature and National Policy, for JUL 


CONTENTS :— 


I, AN ABET: ITS ORGANIZATION and MOVEMENTS 
By Lieut.-Colonel c. W. TOLLES, A.Q,M, Second 
‘aper, 


II, ZNONE, Chapters VIII. and IX. 


III, AMERICAN SLAVERY and FINANCES, By Hon 
ROBERT J, WALKER, 


IV. THE CROSS, By E. Foxton. 
V. The ENGLISH PRESS. By NICHOLAS RowE, London, 


VL LIFE ON A BLOCKADER, By the Author of the 
“ Last Cruise of the Monitor. 


VII. BUCKLE, DRAPER—CHURCH AND STATE, Fourth 
Paper. By EDWARD B, FREELAND. 


VIII, LOOK-OUT MOUNTAIN. By ALFRED B, STREET. 
IX, ONE NIGHT. By Junius WILcox. 
X. APHORISMS, By Rev, Asa CoLTon, 
XI. JAMES FENIMORE COOPER ON SECESSION and 
STATE RIGHTS, By CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN. 
XII, The RESURRECTION FLOWER. By M.E, DopG@s, 
XIII, RECOGNITION. By VrR@INIA VAUGHAN. 
1; XIV. THE SEVENTH HUNDRED BIRTHDAY OF A GER- 
MAN CAPITAL, By Prof. ANDREW TEN BROOK. 
XV. THE DANISH SAILOR, By G.T. M. 
XVI. AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By Lieut. EG@BERtT 
PHELPS, U 


XVII. CHURCH MUSIC, By Lucia D, PrchowskKa. 
LITERARY NOTICES, 


London: TROiB 4 & Co., American ney Agency, 
6v, Paternoster RKow 





Now ready, 


The Round Table, No. 28, Vol. II. 
JUNE 25, 1864, 


London : TROUBNER & Co., American Litera: mey, 
60, Paternester Row, oes ms! 





Now ready, 


The Lad y’ s Friend. A Monthly 


MAGAZINE of LIT Pia and FASHION, Edited by Mrs. 
H, PETERSON. JUL 


London : a & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. neti: 





Now ready, 


Peterson’s Ladies National Maga- 


ZINE for JULY, 1864. 


London : TROBNER & Co., American Literary ncy, 
60, Paternoster Kow. po 





Now ready, 


Godey’s Lady’s Book for July, 


London: TrRisBNER & Co., American Literary mcy, 
60, Paternoster Row. vel bd 





Now ready, 


The Historical Magazine and 
NOTES AND QUERIES, concerning the ANTIQUITIES, 
HISTORY, and BIOGRAPHY of AMERICA, JUNB, te. 
CONTENTS :— 

GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

NOTES and QUERIES. 

SOCIETIES and their PROCEEDINGS. 

MISCELLANY. 


London: Tripner & Co., American Li ncy, 
60, Paternoster Row. sa 





Now ready, 


The Herald of Health. A 


Bodily "Dev Health Magazine, devoted to Hygienic Medication, 


t and % the ted T. 
poaly 2 slopment and Laws of Edited by R, 
London : TROUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


Journal of the Franklin Institute 


of the STATE of PENNSYLVANIA, for the PROMOTION of the 
MECHANIC ARTS. Devoted to Mechanical and Physical 
Science, Civil Engineering, the Arts, and Manufactures. Edited 
by Prof. JoHN F. Frazer. Vol. XLVI, MAY, 1864, No. V. 


CONTENTS :— 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


The HYDROSTATIC TROUGH. By Prof. Dk VoLSON Woop, 
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